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Right ‘Honourable ; 


DANIEL 
Earl of No TTINGH AM, 


Baron Finca of Daventry, 


May it pleafe Your Lordthip, —- 

YIuce I am, upon many Accounts 
S obliged to lay the Studies and La- 
" bours of my Life at Your Lordfhip’s 
Feet, it will not, I bope, be thought Pre- 
Jumption in me to make this following Ad- 
drefs, which, on my Part, is an AC of 
Duty. I conld not omit fo fair an Op- 
portunity of declaring how fenfible I am of 
the Honeur of being under Your Lord- 
fhip’s Patronage. The Pleafure of telling 
the Wurld that one is raifed by Men who 
are truly Great and Good, works too power~ 


A 2 fully 


The Erprstie 
fully to be fmothered in the Breaft of him | 
“chat feels it; e/pecially Jince a Manis rare 
“ly cenfured for fhewi ns it, but is rather 
contended for gratifying fuch an Inclinae 
tion, whew be thankfully publifhes to whom 
he is indebted. or all the Comforts and Fee 
lictbe Hes of 1 bis Lifes ¢. 
taut Your Lordi has anatber Right 
to thefe Papers, which is equal to that of | 
- their being mine : The Matter it felf die 
xeels me to Your: Lardfhip as the Proper 
- Patron of the Caufe, as well as of its Ad- 
vacate. Thofe that enquire whether there 
is fuch a Spirit now in the World as ani- 
‘mated the greate/t Examples of Antiquity, | 
inne’ fe ‘fe sete ri Sra ae as well as 
_ ‘abfiragted Arguments ; and thife they | 
“mut take care to produce. to the beft Ad- | 
vantage, ‘if they“ expeét to convince the 
World: that they bave found what they 
Jongh for. 
This therefore being: the Subje8 this 
\ fllowang Enquiry, it feemed necefJary to 
‘urge the firongeft Argunients firft, and to! 
prepofi efs” the: World in favour Be Be 
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ADEE DI ces T 8 x Y.! 
Caufes by: this: Dedication For bhafe tBice 
‘confider 'thab the Pertites which “nike” np. 
a Great Chitratter, ‘fuch us Maghahintty, 
Capacity for the Fighéft eae 
Depth of Fudginent, Sagacity,’ Bloc 
and Fidelity, are. tnited in Me eninchis 
Degree ib Your Lovifhip, ‘as they are found 
afunder in the true Charabters ‘of tbe Une 3 
cient Worthies ; that all this is rendred 
yet more [Nuftrions,, by Your Exereplary 
Piety and Concern for the Church of Eng= 
land, and Your Zeal for the Rights and 
Flonour of the Englilli’ Monarchy ; and 
laft of all, that thefe Vertues do fo con- 
frantly defcend fram-Fathercta Son in Your 
Lordfhip s Family, that its Collateral Bran- 
ches are efteemed Public Blefings. ta their 
Age and Coiusitry will readily confefs that 
the World does ftill Improve, and will go 
nofurther thansYoarLord{hip, to filence - 
all that fhall be fo hardy as to difputeit. 

— SFuftice therefore, as well as Gratitude, 
oblige me to prefent thefe Papers to Your 
Loxdfpin.», The I bod Vaken the 
Freedom,, in feveral Particulars, to diffent 
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from a. Gentleman, whofe Writings bave, 
been very kindly . received i in the World, I 
am bound to-declare, that. the principal 
Reafon. which induced me to make this 
Addrels, was,. not.to intereft Your Lord- 
hip inmy fia Ul Difputes, but .to, let. the 
World, be that I-bave oRih ta Sar 
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KB E Argument of thefe following 
i = Papers feems, in a-great mea- 
{ure,to be fo very remotefrom thatHo- 
lyProfeffion,and from thofe Studies, to - 
whichI.am, in a more particularmane — 
ner, obliged to dedicate my felf thacic 
may, perhaps, be exfpeéted I fhould” 
give foméAccountof theReafons which. 
engaged meto fet about it, =. 
_ Inthe firft place therefore, I imagi- 
ned, that if the feveral Boundaries. of - 
Ancient and Modern Learning were once 
impartially ftated, Men would better 
know what'was {till unfinifhed, and 
what was, in a manner, perfect; and 
confequently what deferved the greateft 
Application, upon the {core of its being | 
imperfect : which might be a good Ing 
ducement to fet thofeMen,who, having 
a great Genius, find alfo in themfelves 
an Inclination to promote Learning, 
upon Subjects wherein they might,pro- 
epmen .  Ars¢ bably 
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_ bably, meet with Succefs anfwerable to.. 


their Endeavours : By which means, 
Knowledge nfl a ae ight ac lates 
becompleated. Tbeli¢vedtike ife,tha 
this migtic 1ilenfibly leaden ca Follow 
fuch; “and only fuck, for their‘ Guidgs, 
as'they ‘could confide in forthe!Ablefti 
afd Béftin éhofe feveral kintds of Leathe’ 
ing-to whith’-they ifitenided:to applyy 
their "Thoughts. -’ He that believes the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans tohave been 
the greaéft Mafters of rhe Art of Wrie 
ting that have éver yet!appeared, will 
reid ‘them 4s his'Inftructors; will copy - 
after them) will firive to‘imitate their 
Beauitiés, and form his Stile>after their 


Models, if lie purpofes to-be excellens 


i chat Art himifelf: Alt which.‘Things 
will be negtécted, and: he will:content 
hinifelf to readdtiem in theirPranflatie 
ons, to furnifli His Mind with Topicks- 
of Difédurfesanidits have a-general. Nos 
ton Of what thefe Ancient Atuchors fay; | 
ifhelthidks‘he maybe ¢qually Excel | 
lent 4 neafer'Way. ToxtadGreek and 
Latii‘with Eafe, is a thiagnot foon 
tp Ae alearn ds 


are : 
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. RB ACE iif 
ae thofe Languages aretogmuch; | 
oycofthecommonRoad;andtheEym, = 
which theGreeks andRomans ‘Bane co-all 
theinthoughts,cannot bexefembled by, 
what we ordinarily, meet with in Mo- 
dern Languages ;- which makes -them, 
tedious, cillmafter'd byUfe. So that, — 
conftant Reading. of. ipemolt. perfect ; 
Modern Books , whieh does. Noto. 
jointly on with the Ancients, in their 
Tarns, will;. by. bringing the Ancients 
into.Dil-ufe, carife he Learning of the 
Men of the next Generation to fink ; 
by.reafon that chey,not drawing from 
'thofe Springs from whence.thefe excel- 
lent Moderns drew, whom they only 
prppofe co follow, nor taking thofe 
Meafures which 'thefe Men took, muft 
for. want -of that Foundation which 
thefe their Modern Guides firft careful- | 

-ly'laid, ‘fail in no long Compafs of 
ime: see geant aH | 
. 1Yet,.on the other hand, if Men who 
are undcquainted-with thefe things, 
{hould: find every thing -to be com- 
sagnded becaule itis olde/t, not becaufe’ 
Anabel , e 8 a 


iv. 


PREFACHKE ~~ 
it is be/t ; and afterwards fhould: per- 
ceive that in many material and very ' 
curious Parts of Learning, theAncients ’ 
were, comparatively {peaking, capes 
ignorant, it would make them fufpect 
that in all other things alfo they were: 
equally deficient; grounding their ge- 
neral Conclufion upon this common, 
tho’ erroneous Principle, thar becaufe, 
a man is in an Error in thofe things 
whereof we can judge, : therefore he 
muft be equally miftaken in thofe 
things where we cannot. Now, thisEx- 
rream.can be no way more eafily avoid- 
ed, than by ftating the due Limits of 
Aneient and ModernLearning; and fhew- 
ing, in every Particular, to which we 
ought to give the Pre-eminence. 

BucI had another, and a more pow- 
erful Reafon, to move me to confider 
this Subject; and that was, that I did 
believe it might be very fubfervient to 
Religion itfelf, Among all the Hy- 
pothefes of thofe who would deftroy 
our moft-Holy Faith, none is fo plau- 
fible as that of the Eternity of the World. 

‘anal he 
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The Fabulous Hiftories of the segyp- 

vians; Chaldaeans’ ‘and’ Chinefes feem>to 
countenance that‘Affettion. The feém- 
ing Eafinels.of folving all Difficulties 
that occurr, by pretending that {weep- 
ingFloods, or general and fucceffive In- 
‘vafions' of Barbarous Enemies, may 
have, by Turns, deftroyed all the Re- 
-cords of theWorld, till within chefe laft. 
Five or SixThoufand Years, makes this 
Scheme very-defirable to thofe whofe 
\Intereft iris, that the Chriftian Religion 
fhould be but an emptyForm of Words, 
and yet cannot {wallow the Epicurean 
Whimfies of Chance and Accident. 
Now theNotion of theEternity of Man- 
kind, through Infinite Succeflive Gene- 
rations of Men,cannot be at once more 
effetually and more popularly confu- 
ted, than by fhewing how the World 
has gone on, from Age to Age, Impro- 
‘ving; and confequently, thatitis atpre+ 
fent much more Knowing than it ever 
was finice the earlieft Times to which 
Hiftory can carry us. | : 


Bu« 
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But upon Examination of thigQue- 
ftion, feveralDifhiculties appeat’d, which 
were .caréfully tobe removd...:‘The | 
greateft,was, That fome Sciences and 
Arts, of a very compounded: Nature, 
feem teally to have been -mote>petfect 
anciently, than ‘they are at prefent’; 
which does, as it were, dirédtly.overe 
throw my Pofition. . Therefore:I. was 
obliged, firft, to enquire whether the 
Thing were true.in Factor not: Next, 
If true, whether it proceeded froma 
particular Force of Genius, or from:the | 
Concurrence of fome accidental Cir- 
eumftances; and alfo, whether, in cafe 
{uchCircumftances did concutr,in other 


Things, where thofe:Accidents.-cauld 


have norplace, the Modetns have not — 
out-donethe Ancientsas much, ds, al- 
lowing the World to be no older than 
the-Mofaical Account, it.were. reafonas 
bly. to be ex{peéted they fhould. ...fer 
then, ifrall thefe Queftions conld be fa- 
tisfactorily .refolyed., the Objection 
would be no Objection: at all ;-.ahd . 
Mankind might ftill be fuppofed to 


IMe 
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improve; even tho? infomeParticulars 
theyifhould go back,’ and fall fhort of 
the Perfection! whitch once they-had. 

‘There is no-queftion but thefe Ex- 
cellencies of the Ancients might: be ac 
counted for, without hurting the Mofai- 
cah Hiftory, by refolving them into a 

articular Force of Genius, evidently 
difcernible in former Ages, but exftin& 
long fince. But’ this feems to be of 
very itlConfequence, fince it dées, as 
it were; ‘{uppofe that Nature were now 
worn out,and fpent; and fo may tempt 
a Libertine to‘think that Men, as Mufh- 
rooms are faid to do, fprang out of the 
Earth when it was frefh and vigorous, 
impregriated with proper Seminal A- 
toms, now, of many Ages, no longer 
{eet ae age 

. When nothing therefore appear'd to 
be fo likely to take off the Force of the 
main Objection, as the finding of par- 
ticular'Circumftances which might fuit 
with«thofe Ages that did Baek ours, 
and with ke things wherein they did 
exceed us, and with no-other Age nor 


Thing 
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Thing befides 5‘ Idid-atlaft pleafe-my | 
felf, that [ had fousid thefe Circumftan- | 
ces; and in fetting them; down, ‘I took 
what careI could, neitherto be -decei- 
ved my felfnor to deceive anyBody elfe. 

But what fhall be faid to thofe nu- 
merousDeluges,which, noBody knows 
how many Ages before that-of Noah, 
are faid to have carried away all Man- 
kind, except here and there a Couple 


of ignorant Salyages, who got to fome 


high Mountain , and from thence af- 
terwards replenifh'd the Eatth ? , This 
Hypothefis (as thefe Men call it) is fo 
very, precarious, that there needs no- 
thing to be replied to it, but only that 
it is as eafily dif-proved byDenying, as 


defended by Afferting , fince no Re- 


cords nor Traditions of the Memory of 
the Facts are pretended ; and fome- 


thing eafier, becaufe itmay be demon- _ 


ftrably proved, that a General Flood 
cannot be effeéted without a Miracle, 
and if it could, that ic muft deftroy the 


‘ F. whole Race of Mankind, unlefs {ome 


few fhould be preferved, as the Holy — 


Scrip- 


PREFACE. 
Scriptures affure usNoah was, who then 
would preferve the Memory of their, 
own Deliverance, which deftroysour 
Libertines Hypothefis. Now, partial 
Deltiges are not fufficient : Ifone Coun- 
try be deftroyed, another is preferved ; 
and if the People of that Country have 
Learning among them, they will alfo 

‘havea Tradition,that it once was in the 
other. Countries too, which are now 
dif-peopled. 

Upwards, as far as the Age of Hip- 
pocrates, Knowledge may be traced to 
its feveral Sources: But of any Hiftories 
older than the Mo/aical, there are no fort 
of Foot-fteps remaining,which do not, 
by their Contradictions, betray their 
Falfhood ; fetting thofe afide which Mo- 
fes himfelf has preferved. If any fhould 
pretend to folve the Difficulty, by fup- 
pofing Invafions of Barbarous Enemies, 
which may have deftroy dthe Memory 
of all paft Knowledge, they will foon 
fee new, Difficulties arife; inftead of ha- 
ving the old ones removed. There is 
Reafon to fuppofe that Invafions of 

| ve Magee. “pisth Ate 
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Barbatots Enemies were’ anciently*of 
the fame Nature, as they have ‘beén 
fice; thatis, they might poffibly make 
‘entité i Gonguefts of theCountries which 
“were fo invaded; but we cannot he 
_ spofe chat: any of thefe pretended Ant 
Mo yfaical Conquefts, of: which we are 
now fpeaking, made:a greater Altera, 
“tion than thar which the Goths‘and Vihe 
‘dals made in the Roman Emipite’; chat 
which the Saracens firft, and'the Turks 
afterwards made in. ane Greek ; or that 


“of the’ "Tartars in China, "The Goths afd 


Vandals had fcarce | any” Learnitig. of 
‘their own ; and if we confider Polite- 
‘ nefs of Manners, and nothing elfe they 
“feem tnuly to have defetved the Name 


of Barbarous: They therefore took 
“forme. of the Roman Leatning, as mith | 
" as theythought was for thei urn, ‘the 


‘ Mémoty, whereof can never be faidSto 


“have been quite exftin®: during the 


; whole’ ‘Caurle of thofe igoosioe A es 


“which fucceeded, and wete the Effe 


| a of their Conquetts. The Saxons 1n Bik 


“land, being ‘taught "2 the Britifh Re. 


fugees 
Nurs 


~~ 
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fupets, who planted thethfelves in Tres 


land, arid from thence, by the Way- of 
Scotlaid; came by degtees back again 
into their-own Country, had as much; 


if not‘more Learning than any of theit 


Europaean Neighbours, ' The Saracens 
applied themfelves to Learning in ear» 
neft, as foon as the Rage of their firft 
Wars was o¥er; and refolving to make 
theirs a conipleat Conqueft, robb’d the 
Greeks of their Knowledgé, as foon as 
they had-poflefled themfelves of -th¥ 
imoft valuable -Parts of- their Empire. 
The Turks have learnt enough, not to 
‘be thought Illiterate, though lefs. pros 
poitionably than any of the fore-men+ 
tioned Conquerors : They can Write 
and Read ; they preférve fome rudeAn 
nals of theif own Exploits, and general 
Mermorials,i¢ matters not how imper- 
fect, of précedent Times : They have 


Mathematics enough to rhake an Al- ’ 


manac ; afid they have loft none: of 
the Mechanical Arts that they had ocs 
cafion for, which they found in’ the 
Gountries where they‘ cain, fince they 
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now Betas one. Pao pre. . 


ferving the Authority. fill in-théeir own 
Hands. ay emer oF 


‘To. m(lghe(elacenece one: ee Gren 
thae how barbarous foever: thefe feve- 
ral Conquerors were when firft they 
cane into Civilized Countries, they, in 
time, learnt fo. much an: at of: the 
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they fahdued: as eaaal ee fs the. 


neceflary. ties of Life ; and thought it 


not beneath, chem to_be-inftruéted by 
thofe to whom they g gaveLaws. Where- 
fore there is Reafon to, believe, thae 


{ince Mankind. has always been ‘of the 
fame Make,. former Conguelts: would 
have produced the fameE fects, as welee 


e: ‘later ones have. done. In thort We cane 


not fay that ever any one Invention. of 


confiderable: Ufe bas been laid afide, 
ualels fome other of greater | and more 


eit af Su general 
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seneral-Ufe -Has.come in the room of 
_ ic, or:the' Conquerors took it away, for 
| fome. Political Reafon,- either letting ie 
totally die, or fupplying it withfome- 
thing-elfe, which to them feemed a vas 
luable: Equivalent. Have any of thefe 
Conquerors, fince Tubal-Cain’s Time, 
once fuffered the Ufe-of Metals, of I+ 
ron for.inftance, or Gold, to beloft-in: 
the World? Harh-the Ufe of, Letters. 
been ever intermitred fince the Time of 
that Cadmus, whoever he was, that firft 
found them out ? .Or, was Mankind ' 
ever, that.we know.of, put to the.trous 
ble of Inventing them a fecond time? 
Have the Artsof Planting,of Weaving, 
or of Building, been atany time, fince 
their firft Invention, laid afide ? Does: 
any Man believe that the Ufe of; the 
Load-ftone will ever be forgotten? Aré 
the Turks fo barbarous, or fo fpightful 
to themfelves, that they will not ufe 
Gun-powder, becanfe it was: caught 
them by Chriftians ? Does not Gargilaffo 
de la Vegainform us, thatthe Peruysans 
would have worfhipped the Spaniards 
4 Fe, aaa a9 
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as Gods, if their Cruélties had: not foon’ 
led thefe harmlefs People to take them 
to be fomething elfe, becaufe they. 
taught them the Ufe of Iron and Look- 
ing-Glaffes? (Whence we may be fure 
that this innocent and honeft Nation 
never had Learning amongft them be- 
fore) Do not we find, that they and 
the Mexicans, in the compafs of Four 
ot Five Hundred Years,which isthe ut- 
moft Period of the Duration of either 
of their Empires, went on ftill Impro- 
ving 2? (As the whole New World 
would, probably, have done in not 
many Ages, if thefe two mighty Nati- 
ons had extended their Conquefts, or 
if New Empires had arifen,even though 
the Spaniards had never come among 
them ; fince thofe two Empires of 
Mexico and Peru, which were the on- 
ly confiderable Civilized Governments 
in America, got conftant Ground of 
their Enemies ; having the fame Ad- 
vantages over them; as formed Troops 
have over a loofe Militia.) Or, can we 
think that they would again have‘re- 
: lapfed 


PREFACE 
Inpfed to. their old: Barbarity of;them= 


felyes, when once they had been wea- _ 


ry.of thofe Arts, and: of that Learning 
(fuch.as it.was) which then theyshad ¢ 
Men are not fuch ftupid Creatures; but 
if an Invention is .at any time found 
-out,’ which may do them gréat and 
eminent Service, they will learn it, and 
make. ufe of it, without enquiting who 
it is they’learn it of ; or taking:a Pre- 
judice atthe Thing, becaule, perhaps, 
they may be indebted to an peer. 
for it. Barbarous and-Polite are Words 
which rather referr to Matters of Byeed- 
ing and Elegance, than.of Sound Fudg- 
ment, or Good Sénfe ;: which firft thew 
themfelves .in making Provifion for 
Things of Convenience, and evident 
Intereft, wherein Men {carce ever com- 
mit palpable Miftakes. So thac it is un- 
accountable that the Hiftory of Learn- 
ing and Arts:fhould be of fo confefded- 
ly late g Date, if che Things themlelves 
had been many Ages older ; much 
more if the World had been Eternal. 
Befides thefe, [had a Third Reafon 
a3 to 
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“tO! engage ‘me: to this Uniderthking:; 
which was, the Pleafire and Ufefulnefs 

of thofe Studies to:which it neceffari- 

ly ‘led-me : For-Difcoveries‘ ate: moft 
talked of in the Mechanical <Philofo- 
“phy; which has been but lately'revived 
‘inthe World. Its Profeffors‘have'drawn 
“intoit the whole Knowledge of Nature, 
-which;in an Agé wherein Natiiral Re- 
ligion is denied by many,and Revealed 
Religion by very‘many more, -ought 

to ‘befo far known ac leaft,’ as that'the 
Invifible Things-of the Godhead’ may 
be'clearly proved by the ‘Things that 

are” feen in che’ World. : * Wherefore:I 
thought it might be Labour exceeding- 

ly well {pent, if; whilft'l enquired into 
sewhat was anciesitly known;-and what 
isa-new Difcovery,| fhould:at- the fame: 
time furnifh my’ Mind ‘with ‘new Oc- 
-cafions of admiting the boundlefs Wif- 
-'dém. and “Bounty of» thar Almighty 
- and Beneficettiiflence,inand by whom 
-alone-this whétg-Univerfe, with all its 
Parts, live; :andtmove, and have cheit 
“Being. ote f. ‘§ ‘ ple baoetk : 
S Thad 


aa ua 
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oY Hadialfora freth dadacemeént to’ 
this Search! WhenIvfound.to-how ex: 
cellene Parpofe my:mofrLearnedand 
Worthy FendsDr} Bentleyhad viahis 
late “inebmmparable 'Difcourfes‘aeainft 
Atheifyiofhewn what admirable:Ufe 
may be ‘made of ‘arijaccurate Search 
dnto Nature; itherebyito'lead us‘dire&t® 
ly up to-iessAuthor, folasto léave'tht 
unbelieving: World without Excufe. : 
Bur, after all chatI have alledged-for 
my felf,-muft acknowledge, thatil foon 
found: that}. did not enough confider 
Quid valednt Humeri;, aut quid ferre'recn= 
Sent.. i The -Sabje& was"‘too vaft for 
any ore Man, much more forme; ‘to 
think to doit Juftice ; and cherefore,-as 


foon as.[had drawn up'a rude Scheme — 


of the: Work, I intended to have given 
icover, if the imporctunate Sollicitati- 
ons of my.very Ingenious Friend; #n- 
thoriy Flammond, Efg; ‘had nor atdatt 
prevailed: upon me to try what I ‘calild 
fay upon it: And it was fo difficult.a 
Thing tome to refufe what was fo ear- 
neftly preffed by a Perfon who was fo 

a 4 very 
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very dear to'me, and which-in the pre- 
fent Cafe wasa great deal meres One, 
for. whofe Senge andJudgment,all that 
know “him have fo -very;particulat-a 
Regard, rhat J rdfolved ar-laft; rather 
co, hazard my own. Reputation, than 
to deny his. Requeft ; efpecially, fince 
I hoped; thac‘ie might, perhaps: give 
fome Body: ef@ an Opportunity to ° 
compleat that,.of which ‘this Treatife 
is. a very imperfect Effays 32. >... 

I hope I need make, no-Apology, 
that a-great Part of-this Difcourfe may 
feem:too Polemical for‘a:Writisg.of 
this kind : For that could niit'be well 
avoided, becanfe the Argument: it felf 


_ hasbeen {o much debated. ‘The ableft 


Men of rhe two: oppofite Parties, are, 
Sir William Temple, and Monfi¢ur Pen- 
rault.:, They are two: great Men; ;and 
their Writingsare tao well known, and. 
too:much valued; to be overclooked. 
‘They cloath their Thoughts:in. fo en- 
gaging a Drefs, that a Mani istempted . 
to receive all chey fay, withour Exa- 
mination ; and therefore I was < 
We that 


PREFACE, 

hat I might have been accufed of be- 
saying Pay Caste, “sf “wiel ht endes- 
oured-throughotit the whole Céontro- 
erfte to ad the Pare of a;Mediator, 
ind,ta give to,every Side its.juft duc, 
liad. omitted iwhat thefe two elegant 
Adyocatés had, -{everally alledged for 
heir re{pective Hypotheles, » « 
Whar Cenfie the. World will -pafs 
pon ‘my Performance, I know: not; 
nly am willing to think, that thofe 
who..fhall not-apree to what I. fay, 
will grant thac I have reprefented che 
Opinions of other Men with Imparti- 
lity and Candour, and that I have 
no difcovered: any Bigottry or. Incli- 
nation to any one particular Side ; 
which will be: a. good Step: to: make 
them,Believe,- that I fhall nat. obfti- 
nately. defend ariy one Pofitioh, which 
may; hereafter be proved to be Erro- 
neous. e -ger “Sts 
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Skill of the Modernsin Geography, Phi. 


- cients."The Book is not yet, rhat'l.-ktiév 
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Incé the Second Edition of miy Book 
“p -was. Printed’off, .we havé fad’ an 


’ Account inthe Journal des Scavans; that 


“Monfieur. Perrault*has Publifhéd’ 

Sieh BS te $4 L say b 
Taiko Par :of ‘his Parallel be 
tween the Ancients andthe Moderns's in 
whichvhe tindertakes to prove, thaftht 


dofopby, Medicine, Mathematics, Navigat 
on, &cy:is preferribleto chat of the Ad 


oo 


of, in England, and pofhbly maynét 
ptocurable in forne time. I choughe 
neceflary; ‘hhowever, to take notice; th: 
I have had:a bare Intimation:of fuch: 
Book, and no more ; that fo iftin ian 
Material‘Things we fhould. happen t 
Agree,(as writing upon:the fame Argu 
ment, ‘tis very probable we may;) 
might not hereafter be thought 2 Pl: 
giary. ‘There was no danger hitherto; 
fince as far as he had gone before,-1 ei 
ther openly diffented from him, or di 
rectly abridged his Words. Pas 


MAistite, is a alien eall’'d’ the'Stirrup : 

: nd indeed, he being the firft that‘ever 
: Fave any ewes ‘of itin a Syftein of 
‘ ‘Anatomy, and pretending that it was 
his: own Invention, feems to have the 
fairett Plea to the’ Honour of-ic. Bue 
B Philipps Ingrafias, who wrote fome 
: time before Columbus; certainly knew it: 
@ For,in his Commentary upon Galen ‘de 
Offi rat exprefly mentions it ;'and for 
B that Reafon; Falloppius, who could not 
want Opportunity of being truly in- 
Bform'’d, and wea right honeft‘Man, 

Banda judicious: ‘Andtomift, and one to 
j whom many ‘Difcoveries are owing, ae 
{cribes it to- hint in fuch Termsas put 
the Controverfie Beyond Difpute. Ter- 
tinm' (lays Falloppius, {peaking of the lit- 
tle Bones in: the Inner Cavity of the 
Eat’) fi nolamus debita laude quenquans 
defrandare, invenit ¢ promulgavit primus 
| estan Philppaes ab Ingraffia’ ‘Siculus 
the: 
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Philofopbus ac Medicus Dottifimus:dum 
Neopolitano.in Gymnafio public Anatomen 
doceret : And a little after ; Dews.tamen 
gloriofus cit Ingrafiae fuiffe mpentum ; 
atque cum Stapedis aut Staffae noftrorum 
Patrum efrgiem geftet, merito Stapedis no- 
mine ab, eodem fuiffe donatum, Had Jn- 
graffiass Book been printed in. his Life- 
time, there had never been room ,for.a 
Difpute ; though his Right was {o.well 
known,. that Bartholomaeus Euftackius, 
who wrote foon after Columbus, and-put 
in his Claim to the, Glory of the Dil- 
covery, mentions Jngyaffias s Pretences, 
which Columbus does not. - 5. | 
_ Some, perhaps, will think this En- 
quiry into the Author of this Difcove- 
ry,to be a needlefs Affectation. of: Ex- 
actnefs.. But ’tis fo much the Duty of 
all Writers, not to mif-lead their Rea- 
ders in the fmalleft Particular, that they 


: 
| 
| 
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» Bain obliged alfo to take notice, that 
Ihave lately got a fight of Servetus’s 


\ 
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Chriftiani{mi Reftitutio, out of which © 


that famous Paflage concerning the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, which I fet down 
at length, p. 230. was copied long ago 
by that worthy Member of the Royal 
Society, Mr. Abrabam Hill, from whom 
Mr. Bernard had it. My LordBifhop 


of Norwich, whofe incomparable Li- 


brary contains every thing that is rare 
and excellent, did me the honour to 
fhow it me. His Manufcript Copy is 
a Tranfcript of that Printed one which 
is preferved in the Landtgrave of Heffe's 
Library at Caffels 5 the very Book thar 
was perufed by Sandius, who gives an 
Account of it in his Bibliotheca Anti- 
_trinitariorun. The Book it {elf was 
Printed (at Bafil, fays Sandius) in 
MDLIII. and is a Collection of all Ser- 
petus’s Theological Traéts, though confi- 
derably enlarged : Some of which,and 
particularly his Difcourfes concerning the 


Trinity, had been’ publifhed XX Yeats _ 


before. ThisI mention, becaule,if what 
ale Servetus 


$ 
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Servetus fays of the: Paflage + of the 

Blood through the Lungs be in the for- 

mer Editiqn,the Dufcovery has fosiiuch 

the greater Antiquity.” The. Paflages 

now. in queftion, are in the Fifth Baok 

of the Trinity,where he treats of the Fly 

(2) He fays he intro- Ghoft ‘Ther e he takes P ains 
duces this Difputation, ro prove, (a) that.the Sub- 

ut inde intelligas epfi Spi-: ay! 

ritis Sant: Subpantiae effe jftance of the Created Spirit of 
foie, eto  ofus Chrsftis Eifentially join 
Senna: ee ed to the Subftance of the-Flo- 
ly Ghoft.. To explain this,he talks much 

of God’s Breathing the Soul into;Many. 
which, by his manner: of Explication, 

it is.plain, he belicved.to be Material. 

The Way he proceeds is this: ‘ He fup- 

* pofes Three Spirits in Man’s Body, 

(6) Qu *° Natwral,Vital,and Animal ; which (fays 


Ba ganas “ he) are ( b) really nor Three,but, Two 


Todas diftin& Spirits. The Vital is that 
funti. Y= © which is communicated by Anaftano- 
tals eft{pr- { 5 ; Cc : e - e +2 : 

ritus qui ‘ fes-from the Arteries to the Veins, in 


Sojeal” © which, itis called Natural ‘The Blood 


Artertis : ss tip: 

communicater Venis,in quibus dicitur Naturalis: Primus ergo eff Sanguis, 
cujus fedes eft enhepate & Corporss Vents . Secundus eff, Spiritus vitals, 
cujus fedes eft rn corde, O corporis arterus i Tertius eft [piritus animals, 


- quafi lucis radits, cusus fedes eft in cevebio & corporis nervis. 


—~ ae 
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‘therefore is Finft, whofe.Seat~ as in-\:r%v 9 


(the. Eiver and'Veins: The 2ital. Spies <0. 
“vit <i8Second >. Whole Seat isin the 3" °° 
‘Heart and Arteries: The AnimalSpiz  -~* 
“vitsis Third, which is like.a Ray.of 
‘ Light; and has its Seat in the Brain 
and Nerves. So-that he-makes the 
beginning of the whole Operation to. 
be in the Liver; which, according to 
him,;..is the Original Work-houfe of 
the Blood, which he calls ‘the Soul or 
| Life, as it is called in the Old Tefta- 
“ment,: 3 


| as 


Now to underftand how the Blood : 
is the Life, .he fays, (c.).‘ We muft ¢c) a 
‘ firft underftand che fubftancial Gene- err 


eft prius 
; wnteligene 

da fubftdntialis Generatio ipfins Vitalis Spiritus, gai ex Abre in{pirotoe © 
fi ubtififfimo Sanguine componitur O nutritur Vitalss Spiritus in finiftro core 
dis Ventriculo fuamoriginem habet, juvantibus maxime pulmonibus adip~ 
fius generateoném. Eft fpiritus tenuis, caloris’ ur. elaboratusy flavo colore, 
agned potented, ut fit yuafi ex pursore fanguine licens vapor, fubftantiam con~ 
tinens.aqune, aeris O-ignis + generatur ex ‘falta in pulmone mixtzone snf{pi~ 
rats aeris cum elaborate [ubtih fanguine, quem'dexter ventriculus finiftro 
communicat. Fit autém communicatio haec ton per parietent cord:s medi= 
um, ut vulgo creditut, fed magno arsificis aidextre cordis ventriculo longo 
per pulmones dutta, agitatur'fanguis fubthlis! 2 palmonibus praeparatur, 
pavus eficitur, G 4 vend arteriosd im arteriam venvfam transfunditur 5 
demnde in cpsé arteria venosd in{pirato ari ntifettur, O* exfprratrone a fulia 
gmnerrepurgatur + atqueastatandem a finiftre cordss ventriculo totum mixture 
per Diaftolen attrakstur, apta fupellex ut fiat [piritds vitals. 

1 ‘Quod ita per pulmones fiat communicatio © praeparetie, docet conjunttio 
Varin O° commumcateo verse arteriofag cum arteris venosd i pulmonbus, 


* ration 


_~ 
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Confirmat hoc magnitude infignis venae arteriofae, quae nec talis nee tint, 
fatta effet, nec tantam a corde ipfo vim puriffimi-fanguinis in pulmony 
emitteret ob folum eorum nutrimentum, nec cor pulmonibus hactatione Servi. 
ret, cum pracfertim antea in embryone folerent pulmones ipft aliunde nutryri 
ob membranulas feum—em Cordis ufque ad borant nativitatis nondum apers 
tas, ut docetGalenus.  - : a . ~ 


‘ration of the Vital Spirit, which is 
“compounded of, and nourifhed by 
“Infpired Air, and the fubtileft ‘pare 

“of the Blood: The ital Spirit has 

“its Original in the left Ventricle of 

“the Heart, by the affiftance of the 
“Lungs, which chiefly contribute ‘to 

“ its generation. Ic is a /ubtileSpiric (fo 
“Trender tennis here) wrought by the 

‘force of Heat; of a floridColour; ha- 

~~ ving the power of Fire : fo that it is 

“a fort of fhining Vapour made of the 

* purer part of the Blood, containing 

_ © within it felf the fubftance of Water, 

| ©Air and Fire. Ie. is made in the 
 *©Lungs, by che mixture of Infpired 
© Air with . thac Elaborated’ Subtile 
.. + €Bloodswhich che Right Ventricleot 
:... ©the Hekrt commaunticates to the Left. 
-. © Now this Communication ‘is not 
“made through the Septum of theHeart, 

fas is commonly believed, but the a 
oe 


a 
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‘ tile Blood is very artificially agitated : 
‘by. along paflage through the. Lungs 
‘from the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
‘and is prepared, maade florid by the 
‘ Lungs, and transfufed out of the 4» 
* tertous Vein into the Venous Artery, and. 
* at.laft in the Venous Artery it felf it is 
‘ mixed-with the infpired Air, and by 
‘ex{pirationzpurged from its Dregs. 
* And thus ‘ae -length the whole Mix- 
“ture is attracted, by the Dia/tole -of 
‘ the Heart, into the left Ventricle, be- 
‘ing now.a fit Subftance out of which, 
* ta.form the. Vital Spiric.. apes 
© Now that this Communication” 
‘ and-Preparation is madeby the Lungs, 
‘is -evident from the various Conjun- 
\* &ion and Communication of the 4 
\‘ terious Vein with the Venous Artery in 
“the Lungs ; the remarkable largenets - 
of the Arterious Vein does likewile con= 
‘firm it: fince it would never have 
“been made of that-Form-and Bulk, 
* nor would it have emitted fo great a 
‘ quantity of very pure Blood out of 
‘ the Heart into the Lungs, if it had 
ne b * beens 
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‘been only for their Nourifhment: 
* nor would the Heart have been this 
‘ way ferviceable to the Lungs, fince 
the Foetus 'in the Womb are other- 
‘ wife nourifhed, by reafon of the clofe- 
“ nels of the Membranes of the Heart, 
‘which are never opened tillthe Birth 
of the Child, as Galen teaches.’ So 
that the whole Mixture of: Fire and 
Blood is. made in the Lungs where 
there is a (d) ‘Transfufion-out of the 
* Arterious Vein into the Venous Artery, 


Mpirns which Galen took no notice of. 


arteriofa . 
ad Arteriam venofam propter fortum, a@ Galeno non auimadverfs. 


(mi. Afterwards hefays, (e) ‘ That chis 
quespiritus ° Vital Spirit is tran{mitted from ‘the lef 


ustalis a 


fife cor ‘Ventricle of the Heart into the Arte 
cum a. ties Of the whole Body, fo that the 
seria: mt“ more fubtile Parts getupwards, where 


us corporis 


dendt . buey are yet more refined , efpecially 
b= re - 4 he ‘ 3 z 
sur, te ut “In the. Plexus Retiformis, which lies in 
fore - the Bafe of the Brain, where, from 
re petat, 


: } € 
abs magis adhuc elabovatur, praecipue in plexu retsformi fub bafi cerebri. [itt 
ubiex vital fers incipit animalis ad propriam vationalis ammac rations 


accedens, 
Vital, 
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‘Vital, it begins to become Animal, 
‘and approaches to the proper Nature’ 
‘ of the Rationak Soul, cons 

This he reafons long upon, to prove, 
' that the Blood is the Soul of Man, and 
-feems to allow no other but what ‘is 
thus made; firft elaborated in the Li- 
ver, thence carried by the Veins into 
the right Ventricle of the Heart, and 
fo into the Lungs ; where being mix’d 
with Air, it becomes Vital; and, af- 
terwards being carried by the Arteries 
into the Brain, it is there farther {ubli- 
med; till it receives its laft Perfection, 
fo as to be fit to perform the nobleft 
Operations of the Animal Life, 

If we compare now this Notion thus 
explained by Servetus, with Dr. Har- 
vey's Theory of the Circulation of the Blood, 
we fhall plainly fee that he had imper- 
feé&t Glimmerings of that Light which 
afterwards Dr. Alarvey communicated 
with fo brighta Luftre to the Learned 
World : Which Glimmerings, fince 
they were fo true, having nothing in 
them of a Falfe Fire, | much wonder 

b2 < Mogehar 
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that he went no farther; tho’ at the 
fame time I cannot but heartily con- 
gratulate the Felicity of myewn Coun- 
try, which produced the Man that firft 
{aw thelmportance.of thefe nobleHints, 
which he improved intoaTheory, and 
thereby made them truly ufeful to 
Mankind. . | 

Before I conclude this Pofi/cript, it 


"will be exfpected, perhaps,thatI fhould 


Jay fomething concerning this New E- 
dition. Ihave taken the liberty which 


all Men have ever allowed, to Alter 


and Add where I thought any thing 


was faulty or deficient, and now and 


then I omitted fome few Paflages that 
did not fo immediately relate to the de. 


fign of the Book, | 


By one of thefe Additions, that of 


Surgery,which Mr. Bernard put in at my 
-requeift, it will be yet farther feen, that 


. would have nothing allowed to. the 


Moderns, where theCafe will not ftriét. 


_ dy bear it. I had yielded fo much 


thought I was biafs'd on their behalf : 


to them before, that it was generally 


Ic 
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Ic was not enough to tell: the World I 
was of no Side, the coritrary was taken 
for granted, fince in fo many Particu- 
lars I actually gave them the Pre-emi- 
nence,when SirW.T. had given it them 
almoft in nothing. I muftown, I was 


| plad it could be proved thattheWorld 


as not actually loft its Vigour, but 
thar’a gradual Improvements plain- 
ly vifible; which this Inftance that Mr. 
Bernard has fo inconteftably made out, 
does by no means contradi¢t. For Sur- 
gery, tho it is the certaineft, yet it is 
the fimpleft part of Medicine: There the 
Operator is more let into his Work, 
which does not depend fo much upon 
Conjecture as Phyfic. The reproach 


therefore of itscomparatively{mall Pro- 


ficiency, is to be laid upon the Men, 
not the art ; it has been for thefe laft 
Ages efteerned tooMechanical for Men 
of Liberal Education, and fine Parts, 
to bufie themfelves about : So that I 
queftion not but if as many Learned 


Men had cultivated Surgery for thefe 


laft CCC Years, as have employed 


XXxt- 
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themfelyes in fomeather Parts of Na- 
tural and: Mathematical Learning, it 
would have met with.as proportiona- 
ble an Encreafe; untefs we fhould fay, 
that it is already coriie to its higheft 

’ Perfection; which, whether itbe or no, 
¥cannot pretend to decide, © *: | 
The Entire Difcourfes which are ad: 
ded, are printed by themfelves, for the 
Satisfaction of thofe who-have bought 
the Firft Edition, and have no Curio: 
fity to compare that with the Second. 
But I have not re-printed thofe leffer 
-Additions which are interwoven into 
the Body of the Book, both becanfe 
they would appear only like a parcel 
of loofe Scraps, ahd becaufe fome- 
_ thing was to be done’ in compliance to 
_ the Book(eller ,.who., (having once 
more, at a time when Printing labours 
under fo great Difcouragements, ad- 
ventured to publifh fo large a Book 
which fo few People wall ¢are to read) 
defired that this Second Edition might 
‘be made as Valuable toxhim as well it 
coud, © aoe baad 
«April 30. fone) N- 
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CHAP WL, | 
General’ Refeions “upon the State 4 
ae the Queftion. — 


HE prefent State of. thie Défigns | 
and Studies of Mankind'is fo ves 
ry different frofti what it was CL 

. Years ago, thatit isno Wonder if 
Men's Notions concerning’ them vary as 
much. as the: Things themfelves. . This . 
great Difference has arifen from the Defire 
which every Marr has,,wha believes that he 
can do greater Things tHan his Neighbours; 
of leteixig; them: fee how meh hé does excel, 
them: For that will neceflatily-obligé him. 
0 ontié no Opportunity hae” offers it felf 
vdoi ity ‘and: servants t6-exprefs his Sas, ~ 
a ne tiskadtio im” , 


Ite f dm 3 : 


‘ Reflections upon 
/ ry «re 
tisfaction that he has.done it. ‘This ts not. 


only vifible in particular Perfons, but in tlie 


{everal Ages of Mankind, ( which are on- 
ly Communities, of particular Perfons, -li- 
ving at the fame’ timé, )) as, often ag. their 
‘Humours, or their Interefts, lead them to 


purfue the fame Méthods”*This Emulation — 


equally thews, it {elf whatfoever the Sub- 
ject be, about* which it is einpioyed ; whe- 
ther, it be about Meprets of Trade, Of. W: 
or Learning, it is all one: On¢ Nation wil 
{trive to out-do another, and fo will .one 
Age too, when-feveral-Nations-agree in-the 
urfuit of the fame Defign ; only the-Jea- 
oufie is not.{fo great. im. thé Conteft for 
-Leamning, as it is in that for Riches and 
Powers becaaferheft are Things whickena> 
ble their Poffeffors.to do their Neighbours 
sreater mifchief proportionably as they pof- 
fe(s them, fo: phatcit is: impoffiblé for'bor- 
dering Nations:t6 fuffer- withiany patience 
that their Neighbours:flrouliligraw as great 
as they in either. of themy-to:their own pre- 
judice;. though they: will: allagree. init ait, 
fing the. Credit. of the Agé they; live it-up- 
On the Account of thefe: Advantages,: that | 
being: the: only Thing whereiri_cheir- Inte: | 
reftsdo:perfectiyanite; =. 
- Ff this. Way- oft. Reafonihg wilk hold) it 
. thay be‘ asked. bow: ie comes:to pals; : that 
the Leamed Men of:thelatt Agedidines f 
gedctally pretend that they:out-did.the Aa 
aaa wets | cients; 


Work = one Eg £9- ened ae 
and to clear the Way for firsire Taventotsy: 
Meix felddm Strive: “for Maftery: siwhete, 
the Superiokity is ‘tot ‘in, fome. fore difptitan: 
blez. them: itois.thag they: begin’ to- fridery 
Adeatdingly, as.fook :ay there | OnE e fair 
Pretenfai-ton fiebha Difputey ‘theeb: wereniot 
wanting: thofe whovmade thestiiofti ofisity - 
pot by ealeing their. own Performances; 
and, difparaging every Thing that:had beeit 
done of that: kind’ by their -Predeceffoxs, 
"Tillthe New Ehilofophy had: gotten cround 
in the’ World; this was done’ very {paringty 5. 
which-is bit. ‘thé: compas of Xi: or. 
E ¥ears. ‘Fhété were but few hefofe,:: whi, 
would be.:thought to:have’ ‘exceeded, ithe 
Ancients, ‘unlefs it were fome Phyficians; 
whofet up Chynitedl- Methods: of *PraGice, 
and, ‘Theories of: Difeafes; fourided: upon Ghy- 
nical Notions, in dppofition to the Galenz 
cal : But thefe Men, for warit of Converling’ 
much out of their.own Laboratories, were 
uitable to-maintaiti their’ Caufé to the Berie- 
ral @onvidtion :6f Mankind :'Thé Credit 
Of the: Cures which they wrought, ndt-fup- 
porting them\enongti'a Bainit the esi 
ngs.0 “their: advdrfarieet Lfnelem ey 
_ Soon aftek the’ Reftanration © 
Cait Hi uplore the: aftitution-of etal 
| Socicry, 


ae 


Old and er nie was éagerly de- 
. bated in Bagland. But 


_ the Learned on their Side. _ Monfieur : ¢ 


’ ,~Bugland by. Sir William Temple, who, in 


«dn the World, but: fome were found. who th 


“.. Reflections pon - 
Socdery, the ComparativeExcellency of the 


eDifputes then ma- 
naged: between Siubbe and Glaxville, were 
rather Particular, relatirig-to the Royal So- 
ciety, than General, relatirig to: Knowledge 
in: its utmioft extent..'In France this Contro- 
verfic has been téken up ‘more™ at large: 
The French were not fatisfied. to argue the 
Point in Philofopliy and Mathematies, but 
even in Poetry-and Oratory:tod ; where 
the: Ancierits:had the perteral:Opinion- of 


Fontenelle, the celebrated Author of a: Book 
‘ toncerning the Plurality of Worlds, began the 
Difpute about fix Years ago; in alittle Dif 
courfe annexed to his Pafforais.: He isfome 
thing, fhy int declaring his Mind ; .at leaf 
im -artaigning the'Ancients, whofe Reputati- 
ons were already eftabhthed ; though it i 
plain, he would-be underftodd to. give tht 
-Moderns the'Preference in Poetry and Ore 
tory,’ as. well as inf Philofophy and Mathe: 
‘matics. His Book being received in Fram 
swith great .-Applaufe, it was.-oppofed | 


Second Part of. his Mzfcellanea; :has print 
~an, ed upon the fame Subject: Had: Mor 
-fieur: e: Fontenelle’s-Difcourfe paffed. unqu’ 
ftion'd, it would have been very * ftrangt 
“finee there:never was a New Notion-ftart 


= 


, 2, eagerly contradict itt, 


Ancient: and Modem ‘Tearing. 
. ‘The Hypothefis which Sir: Wiliam. Zem- 
ple appears-for, is received-by, fo greatra 
Number of Learned Mea, ‘that thofe who 
oppofe it, ought to bring:much mere,than 
a pofitive Affirmation; otherwife, they: can- 
not exfpect, that the World ‘fhould: give 
Judginent in: their Favour. , The Queftign 
now to be asked, has. formerly been. enqui- 


ehiefly. valued Oratory, -Poefie,-and all that 
which the .. French call the .Belles, Lettres ; 
that is to.fay,, all thofe Arts of Eloquence, 
wherein the Ancients. are: of all hands 
d to have -been truly, excellent..» So 

at. Monfieur de Fontenelle took. the wrong 
Courfe to,have his Paradox be’ believed: ; 
for-he afferts: all, and proyes little ; he 
makes no Induction of Particulars, and rare- 


eclarés, that -he thinks Love-of Eafe to be 
the: reigning Principle amongft. Mankind; 
for which Reafon, etapa: He ‘was loth to 
put himfelf to. the trouble’ of being.tqo mi- 
nute. It was.no, wonder therefore if thofe 


wort Compofition out of the Pride and. Igno- 
rance of -Mankind.. 2. 6. 7 
However, {ince his, Reafonings are, in 
the main, very juft, efpecially where hedif- 
gourfes of the Comparative Force of the 
enius’s af Men in the feveral Ages of the 


into ,by few; - befides;thofe who have | 


prettees into the Merits of the Cayfe : He- 


‘to whom his Propofition appeared entirely 
New; condemned him of Sufficiency ,..the- 


B 3 World, : 


as 


we,” 
°6 
vs 
G 


“Times fincé Learning fi'ft 
- tivated amongtt Mankind,. 


Ancients may have been fappofed sto’ bring 
p : £0 


Refettions ipod" 

World; ‘afd of ‘the Equal Farce of Mens| 

. Pinderftandipgs wblolutely confident? in Alf 

“ge to be cal 

Eats A) 
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make ‘fome Enquiry into “thie articulate ‘o 


ry 


“ thiofe ‘Ttings which are“ Sferted. ii! fGrnel 
“to ‘be Modern Difcoveries §' ‘aiid vindicated 
‘to the Ancients'by others; ~~ 
©’ ‘The ‘General Propofition which ‘Sir Wily 
“Lam Temple endeavours to ‘prove in his Bf 
fay, ts'this , “ That if we réHect ‘apon they 


that Nae 
-S.tural Force*of. Genius, fo diftenible ) 
ye." the earliéh' Writers, whofe Books dre Tul 
“'anyPerfons that ‘have fet ‘i 
“ ters’ ‘of Knowledge in thefe“latter ‘Ages 
“© and ‘compare the AGrual-Performarites of 
“them both together, we-ought in'-Jufticl 
“ toconclude, that the Leatring-of the pre 
“ fent Age, is only a faint, impérfea Copy 
“from the ‘Knowledge of ‘former Times 
“finch as could be :taken from ‘thofe {cat- 
“**'ter’'d Frapmenits which’ wereé faved ' cut off 
~ the general Shipwreck." 7!" = 9° 

The Queftion that ‘arifés fron’ this “Pro- 
pofition will‘be fully -undéritodd, if-we-en- 
‘quire, (1.) Into thofe Things. which the 


Ancient and Modern Learning, = | 


#0: Perfection, -@in' eafe'they did fo, 2) nat 
Ibecaufe they ‘excelled thofe that carne. aftér 
them ‘in /Underftending, -buttbecaufe they 
-got the Start ‘by beiig ‘born'firft: (23). Whe- 
ther there are ‘any ‘Arts or “Scieiices which 
-were-morepertectly ‘practifed bythe Anci- 
ents, théugh dll: imaginablée.Care hath been 
ince ‘ufed ‘to equal’ them.--.(3.) Whether | 
‘there may ‘Hot ‘be .others wherein they-age 
exceeded’ by thé Moderns, though we mmay 
Yeafonably Suppofe that both Sides-did as 
well aswhey ‘could. 
_ When '‘fuch Enquiries thave once ‘been 
4made,: it’ will7be‘no hard ° matter ‘to, draw 
‘fue Inferences afterwards,’ as will enable 
us to do Fuftiee to both Sides. 
“St mif?bé owned, ‘that-thefe Enquiries 
“do -not “immediately refolvé-thée Queltion 
which SirWidiam Femple put, for‘ he con- 
founds two véry different’ Things together ; 
_ namely, Who were the Greateft Men, the An- 
cients, or the Moderns? atid, Who pave car- 
ried their Engutries fartheft >? The frrft is a. 
very-proper Queftion for, 2 Declamation, 
though not:fo properfor'a Difcourfe, where- 
in Menare fuppofed to reafon feverely ; be- 
caufe, for. want of Mediums whereon to 
found an Argument, it cannot eafily be de- 
cided : For, though there ‘be no furer Way 
of judging, of the'Comparative Force of the 
|  Genius’s-offeveral Men, than by examining 
the refpective Béauty or Subtilty of their 
a OM B4 Per- 


a 


| 
an Reflebbions “upon. 20%. 

Performances ; yet the good Fortune. of ap. 
‘pearing firft, added’ to the, Misfortune:of. 
wanting a Guide, gives the:firft Comers;fo 
-great an Advantage, that though, ~for. it 

tarice, the Faéry Queen , or .Paradife Loft, 
may be thought by fome to :be better Po- 


. -ems than the -J/ias';.yet,the, fame Perfons 


will not fay but that Homer was-at- leaft-as 
great a Genius as either Spencer -or Milton. 
And befides, when Men judge of the Great- 
nefs of an Inventors Genius barely by the 
Subtilty and Curiofity of ,his Inventions, 


they may be very liable to..Miftakes in 


their Judgments, unlefs they know and.are 
able. to judge of the Eafinefs or- Difficulty 
of thofe Methads, .or. Ratiocinations, by 
which: he, arrived at, and. perfegted. thefe 
his Inventions ;. which, with due Allow- 
ances, is equally applicable to any Perfoy- 


unanes in Matters of Learning of any 
OLE oe JA Scag 

. . It will however be fome Satisfaction tp 
the who are contderried for the Glory of 
_ the Age in which th 


A live, if, in the fi 
_ place it fhould be proved, ‘Thatas there are 


_— 


fome parts of real and ufeful Knowledge, — 
wherein not only great Stridtnefs of Reg- 
foning, but Force and Extent of Thoughtis 


required SEs comprehend what is 
ates 


already invented, much ‘more to-make any 
confiderable Improvements,’ fo that. there 
gan b¢ no Difpute of the Strength of fuch 

he a => Mens 


m4 


dace: and ModerR-Eearning. . 


Mén ‘gx Underftandings; who: are- able:,to 
make-fuch: Improvements ; fo;in ‘thofe very’ 
Things, fach, and-fogreat Diktqvenghse 
been‘made, as will oblige impartial ‘Judges 
to,aeknowledge, that; there .is.no probabil. 
ty: that the -Worlddecays ‘in 1-Migo ur: and 
Strength, if (according to: Sir Wilsam Zem- 
ples: ‘Hypothefis,,) -we;:take: our.; Eftimate 
fromthe Meafur, of thofe Men's; Parts, who 
hay¢ Made... ‘thefe,: : Advancements *i in. thefe 
later Nears ; efpecially,.if it. thou befound 
that the Ancients ak a great deal of Pains 
upon thefe very Subjeéts, and iad able Ma. - 
fters to, inftrué.them at their.firft fetting 


u 9 


_ 
1 


out: ;. And, Secondly I If it ‘fhould-be proved, _ 


that- there other. curious: and. afeful. Parts 
of Knowledge, wherein-the Ancients had ; a8 
great; Opportunities « of advancing and.pu 

fuing their Enquiries, asthe Moderns, w ich / 
were either flightly paffed over, or wholly 
neglected, if weet the Labours of fome 
| few Men afide : And, Laftly, If it fhould be’ 


proved, that -by fome great and-happy In- ~ 
ventions, wholly neal to former Ages, — 


new and. Fanione Fields of Knowledge have 
been difcovered, ‘and, purfuant to sae Dif- 
coveries, have been viewed, and fearched 
into, with-all the Care and Exaétnefs whieh 


fuch noble’Theories required. If thefe Three | 


Things fhould be done, both Queftions 


would be at once refolved, and Sir Wiliam 


Te mnie would fee that. the Moderns have 


‘ done © 


‘go Re flesions spor 
donefomething morexhan Copy frorn their 
Feachers, and:that-¢hiére ds n6 ‘abfolute ‘ne. 
ceflity of making all thofe-melanchdly Re. 

(0) Pag. 5 flections upon ‘(a). the Sufficiency and Tgno- 

55159 vance of -the-prefent Age, - which’ ‘he,;-moved 

witha guftiiefenrmeriy sa @indignatice, hias 
‘thought fit-to beftow-upon it, «2 

. '” How farthefe Things car or ‘cannot bepro- 

wed, -fhall' be my Bufinefsin thefe following 

Papers to enquire. “And in-thefe Enquiries! 

fhall endeavour'to act the- part: 6f «a Media. 

tor as nicély-as I can, -that-fo thofé who 

‘may‘not perhaps be fatishied with-the Fete 

of ‘my Reaforings, yet may’ adknowledee 

he Impartidlity of hitn ‘Rat: makes ufe'oi 

‘them. "But Fiett,‘OF thofe-T ings -whereia, 

“# the Ancientsheve fo fir excelled as totbring 

‘them:to Rerfection, it maybe thoneht-that 

‘they diditbecaufe'they-were horn before us 


ty 2 ey He AaB Tee 
Of the: Moral aud Political Knowledge 
- +. of the Ancients and Moderns. ~~ 


; | ‘Have often thought - that -there ‘could 
A not -be a pleafanter Entertainment toan 
“inquifitive(Man, than to rin over the firt 
“Reafonings ‘which'he had in his Infancy, 

— -whilft- he “was gathering his vate of 
asi j _ Ideas, 


Ancient and Modern Pearning. 
¥dea's, and labourinp:toxxprel shbfeReunds, 
‘by which he perceived: his Mothér band 
Wurfe'made-qhonrfelves belunderitoad: We 
fhould then fee the tywesGradations ibs 
Which Knowledge is acquis \Wevhould 


ne 12 | 


judge, porhaps; what is in dt felfnard,* amd | 
‘what eafie, and ‘alfo.what itasbthat. makes 


‘ os - x 


them fo’; and itheréby make. a better: Bhi 
“‘faaté of the Forgeiof Men's Undedftandimgs, 
“than “édn ow 'be amade: «Butithis Rexi- 
-nifeence of out fit Tilen’s it is tin-veainisto 
Jarment ‘for, fince iOcannovertvediad. Aer 
“Ht may in Gertéralebe obferved, itlfar ithe fintt 
‘Thoughts-of Eafants.are cdnverime Things 
“immediately neee(lary ‘for-Life. -ThaeaNe- 
-Céffity béing in fomemeafurefatished: they 
-fpefd théit!@hildhoodin Pléafires' ifleft.to 
théircown Hberry; till they are:grown mp. 
“Perithey begin toreflest uponsthe Things 
\hat relate to'Prudence-and ‘Difcretion, andl 
that more or lefs, according as their .Cir- 
‘eumfances-oblipethem to.carry:themfelves 
‘more ot lefs warily towards thofe with 
-~whom they; ¢onverfe. ‘This.is, and ever was, 
‘general to “all Martkind ; whereas :they 
would ‘not’ take ‘fo much: pains to cultivate 
‘the Arts of Luxury and Magnificence, if 
“hey were not {purf’d “on “by Pride, and:a 
‘Defiré of not! being-behind other:Men. So 
“that it is 'réafonable’ to ‘fuppofe, that all 
4HbfeThings which relate to‘Moral Know- 
‘Tedge;‘taken in its largeft Extent, were un- 
ae derftood 


AD 


- Reflebtions upon: 
derftood by the ancient deg y, tians, Greeks 


and Romans, in as-great Pertection as the | 


Things ‘themfelves were capable of.” ‘Tle 
Arts of Governing-of Kingdoms and Fanti- 
lies; of Managing the Affections and Fears 
of the unconftant Multitude ; of Ruling 


their Paffions,: and Difcourfiag concerning 


their feveral Ways of Working; of Making 
prudent Laws, and Laying-down wifeMe- 
theds by which they ‘might be-the more 
eafily and effe@ually obeyed; of Conver- 
fing eachwith other; of Giving-and Paying 
all that Refpect which is due: to -Men’s fe- 
veral Qualities : In fhort, all that is com- 
monly meant: by knowing the World; and 


~ underftanding «Mankind; ;all ‘Things necef- 


ary to make Men Wife in Counfel, -Dexte- 


rous in Bufinefs, and Agreeable in Conver- 
fation, feem to have been. in former-Ages 
thoroughly , anderftood , and fiiccefsfully 
piaGtifedsi> iii feo can age 2-olo 
There is, indeed; great ‘Reafon-to fear, 
that in the Arts-of Knavery and Deceit, the 
prefent Age may have refined; upon the fore- 


going ; but that is fo little for its Honour, 


that common Decency does almoftas much 


oblige me to throw q Veil over this Re- . 


‘proach; -as:common Intereft-does all Man- 


‘kind to:put ‘an effe@tual Stop tg its Encreafe. 


‘But finee we are enquiring’ into Excellen- 
ies, not Blemifhes and Imperfections, there 
feems to he great Reafon to affirm,- se 
a : After- 


Cc 


‘Ancient and, Modern\Learning. 


After-Ages had.no need to invent Rules, 
which already were laid. down ‘to’ their’ 
Hands ;, but that their Bufinefs-was chiefly 
to re-examine them, and to:fee: which were: 
proper for their Circumftances, confidering: 
what. Alterations: Time fenfibly introduces; 
into the Cuftoms of -every Ages; and then: 
to make a wife Choice of what they bor 
rowed, that fo their Judgment might not. 
be queftiori’d by,thofe who fhould have the’ 
ral Agestogether.§ sw” rat 
If we defcend into Particulars , thefé 


Curiofity to compare the Wifdom of feve-_ 


. 


Obfervations will, I believe, be found to be: ' 
exattly true : .The minuteft Differences be-, 


tween Vertue and. Vice of all forts, are’ ju- 
dicioufly ftated by Aréfforle , in his Erhies 
to Nicomachus; and ‘the Workings of our 
Paffions are very critically defcribed in his 
Books of Rhetoric. Xenophon'sCyrus thews 
that he had a right Notion of thofe Things 
which will make.a Prince truly Great and 
‘Wife. The Characters of all :thofe Vices 
which are immediately taken notice of..in 
common Converfation, are admirably drawn 


‘by Fheophraftus. Nething cangive.a cleat, 
er Idea of one that has lived-in Difficult - 


Times, than the Writings of Zacétus ; in 
whofe Hiftories, almoft-every Thing is'told 
in‘that very Way, which ee find by our 
-own Experience ) Ill Ufage and Difap- 
“pointments leads -Men to. cenfure and: mif- 
ie report 


"43 - Reflections upor 
report: the Actions of their Governors, Great 
Skill im albthe’ Ais. dnc Secrets of -Pelfids 
fivir appeiy. every’ wherein Demafhenes ank 
Chcervis Grattohs;- ti Quinsilian’ & Infiientis 
Onis; anid the Ovations: ins Thaaydedes, Sabu: 
and. Livy: ‘Fhe Duties: of--Mankihd - in 
Civit Life, are excellently fet forty in: Fak 
his Offices: Net one’ Paffion’ of thée:Souk 
of Man has beenruncouch/d, and thar wieh 
Life too; ‘by feme or other of the Ancient 
Poets. It would require a’ Volume to ftate 
thefe Things in their full Light ; and-itHag 
eed frequently done by‘ thofe who, fave 
givert Chavadters and Cenffures of : Ancient’ 
Authors. So that-one nny juftly conclude; 
that there is mo one Part of Mord! Knows 
ledge; firictly fo’ called, whith was; mot 
kiown by the Ancients, fo well as bythe . 
Modernsite 3 eins: SO ae Oe 4 

But it would-be 2 wrong. Inference to cori 
clude from thenee; that the Ancients’ were 
gréater Genius’s than the Men: of the pre- 

_ fént Age. For, Sir Wiliam Temple's Gort- 
(s)gfay 3. feflion (4), the Chinefes and Peruvians were 
apen si governed by excellent ‘Laws: And. Conficé- 
felt, 2, 3. Mand Mango Capac’ may well be' reckoned 

artiong tt thei Law-givers and Philofophers 
‘of ‘thofe whichdre commpily:called:‘Eearii- 
‘ed: Natiotis ; though neither “oft thertysef- 
pecially the Later, can jultly be fufpetter 
“Gf Icarning what they Knew by Commuri- 
‘Cation -fronrtheir Neigtibonis,’ bresn iets, 

. i 


Ancient and Moderh Earning. : 
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te ¥ 
' ay a 


Siz, Wadbann: Feplentiatly, conchidey,. that, ’ 


Common Senis.is abs she: Growth, of, every. 
Gountyyj-s.a. that all People who uniteink 
ta Soeletiess “antl fornt; Governments, « wall, 


int tire make. prudent Laws, of all kinds: 5 


fince iissnot Stréength.of Imagination, ust 
ubtilty: of} Reafotiag;; but - Gonflangy: 

ine Qhfervations upon.the: feveral: ways 
of Working of Humane Nature,..that fivlt 

ftored tic. World-svith Moral-Tmths, and 
put. Mankind pan. fommting, {uch Rules, of 
Ridgtioeas Bett fuited, With thefe. Obferva- 
tions. TF here i 1s:RO ba idiacien therefore, that 
in, e-long Sénies’ of-Ages,,. whtich: preceded 
Socratis wd Rats shele Sg pa Cats 


nek 


aitd esteem be gach ai be. amore 
perfectly underiftond..... Both: thefe concur 
here ; Nevéflity Of Gonverfing. with each 
others. pub. Men: upen making mumerous 
Obfervatibns! upon. thie “empers: of -Man- 
kinds: Andi their ewr- Nature: being, the 
Elting, siiquired:atter, al. Men could make 
thein Experiinentsiat-home ;. which-in:Con- 
forts with: thefe made .witli, and by. other 
People, eriabladithem-tomeké. certain Cori 
ehifiohsiof ; Btotheb Fratli;. fines: Mankind 


oat 


x varies” 
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Varieslittle, if any’ thing, any farther than 
as Cuftoms ‘alter it, from one Age to-ano- 
ther, Since: therefore? this’ ‘Neceffity ‘al: 
ways: lafts, and that all’ ‘the Obferva- 
tidns. requifite td compleat ° this’ rioble 
Science , ‘as it takes inf the Att of -Go- 
verning’ Kingdoms, Families, and-Men’s pti- 
vate Perfons, cannot be made by one ‘or 
two Generations; there is a plain Reafor 
why. fome Nations, whick warited. Oppor!: 
tunities of diffiféd’ Converfation ; were 
more: barbarous than the reft ; and alfo, 
why others, which for many Ages met with 
no Foreign Enemies that could over-turn 
their Conftitutions, fhould be capable :of 
improving. this part of. Knowledges. far: 
as dnafified Reafon was-able to carry it. ° 

_ For, after all, how weak the Knowledge 
of the crane Heathens .was, even here; 
will appea py comparing the Writings~-of 
the old Philofophers, with thofe Moral 
Rules which Solomon left us in the:Old Te: 
ftament, and which our Bleffed Saviour and 
his' Apoftles, laid down in the New. Rules 
fo well'fuited to the Reafon of Man, .fo 
well adapted to civilize the World, and‘to ~ 
introduce that true Happinefs which. the old 
Philofophers fo vainly ftrove to-find}: that 
the more they are confidered,” the’: thore 
they will be valued; arid accordingly: they 


have extorted even from:thofé:who didatot 


believe the Chriftian’ Religion ,2julh app 
one © |  plaufesy 


Ancient Mich Moderymbgiarsing. | 
pleufes,, wulich ae are certainly. ya 


becaufe, nots Cwant 

which it pri DOR OF ee she see 

nifhments Wh igli, it t Eins ney ze 

have .n0,° Motive, te-commend: 

their.own. TNE eosllency, re s vl 
al 


VY, 


) 


Assis evidantad finn Hi a 
re 


fome-f ence, the M ay,,, Des, 
hav: veqeatn aati theig P Palos Aehies fro ae 
the. Ancie nea herestis MO; convincing 


Argument, at,.¢an, be brought from 

Sciences, - finely epnlidergd, th tS. tthe hid 
ents had,a.greater Force, 

wife and eap Meno shee ‘later epoee: 


rations... , 
Mankirid. stl, MD. “¥ envat.a-fu 
Stop,. ee SEEMD of. ay ay Politics 
and. Bpbics..may.be juitly urged, amongft 
other Arp ents a for. the. Som parative 
Strength off + in, Parts 3 ; Orhetwite 26 Othe i> 
“Bur there are other Parts of Learning, 
that-may feém: capable of-farther-Improve- 
ment; of. which, the Advocates for the An- 


cients do not ‘only. ‘preteniti that they were » 


the Inventors, a that their Performances 

have’ ttéver‘Vinieesbeeh equalled} sirtuch: lef 

out-done; thouglrWithm thefe laft CC 

Years all imaginable Pains have been taken 

to doit; andigreat,Rewards-haye. bee 

ven -to. ‘tholé;who have,.:sgt non pafft 
“ess labouredito,come near ‘the ., Copies 


Pred, “ip, allot hes, Seiencesy | 


ich ; a eee ale ten.” "From aaa, | 


4 


8 


Repleediosls dpe 


efile Meh si if” probubles:-wat ¢ atin 


deh Learning “iS put TaHAGeOH, antl ead 


fnt* and’ Me, “Tike the Pandas of ende 
ait draw’ after Copied at! a Pird OF POUT 
Efind from the Tike: ow a it Gah Sibi 
be known b an Tiduck Or? BE "Ip speedy! 
fo oF tHe rec dre Two (tts: 
One: oe oh ertin the areacett pate ot 
HHGIE “Viearhed! Meh who" have compared 


' BaGiene Tid UGH Ber Gas)" either 


sl0e up'thie Car Rito che Anciedes gaits ot 
chifik, atJeatt? that “the” Mice Fins AVEO 
Bae Be Gnd? them? “The ota of hee 
idee the“Adveda ef bidestiserAnk 


the Cafe fo; clear! off thet gt Sie that they 


wonder How Re eit? vi 
them. Poefe;"0 whic nes ire Paintin, 
anid Statua He Fir/t® Sore: fea 


Fiiftory, hie ology, and Matbbinatics, * with 


all their Das are oF the © Second. 


GH ALP! praee 


Of Ancient: ree Moder: «logienee 
ied ant Posty Shy 


Vance ¢ 
rae oat S34 ae —e. : ty 


[’ is: nity sekinow leaped thab hi 


‘who-his | fliidied anty Subjects: ig'-a. Bet 
tér Judge of tht Subjece chat ainotter Ma 
Whio: did: never purpolelybuig hisThoagi 

ghar 


en aschaad LAO , } 
Ancient and M ; A dete Deering, 


IWouyi & no 2b ereee i = yal 
that ways provided: ee both: Mh of 
equal Parts. + Yiet.we fee flere :ars many: 
Things, whereof Men will! at. fittt-drehty 
pafs;their J judsment, ‘atid obftinately adherd: 


to. it, though they not only: Knows fothinig: 


of thoft | Matters, « but twill: eonfefs thats ir, 
requires. Patts, and’ Skill; ‘anid: Exercifej tébe: 
excellent i in them., This ig rettiarkably wifi 
ble j dn the. Cenfares;which-ate: pafled ypord 


Pieces oft Oratory and: Pyefie évéry!: Daysbyn 


thofe;who-;have, but littleof thar: follt.of 
Learning: themfelves s, andite:whdnt’aliehaty 
is faid of critical: Skill.in. tHofe. Thitigs,.. amd: 
of a. true; Relith of what-is: really: fihejuid 


Jprgonpd Gait: And: id ithe mediz times: v4 


thefe Men‘do. in other: ‘Things: thew: stat: 
Accuracy. a od udm even. ini'Sdbjedts’ 

whigh fequiré quick Appreheiificit,, “HCE: 
| Obfervation;/-atid frequant Meditation”. Hf: 


éne fhould’ask why fuch Mén'-f6 frequency. 


miftake'and differ.in thofe-othem Magrorsy 
| the Anfweryl think, is this: ‘(a J)EheF obit, 5 
-datiohs: of Eloquence ofalbforts bying ing 
-Gomman.Sence of whiehievery. Man tsi: 
fome degree.a, Matter, molt ingenjous: Mem 
have, .withont, .any. Study, -adittle Infighe. 
into, thefe ‘Things. This little Infight be= 
trays-t them. immediately’ to declare their.@-i 


pititoris, .becaife, they ard afraid; .if they. 


{hould not: theig Repucstidt would bésint 


danget.:,.Oni thé éorittary iwhere the Sabz 


jeQris fuchy' chit erp eo finds he cari, 
frame 


“out a great numberof Premifes}ivhich*car- 


_ therefore; talk: with fuch.Men sof a-Latw- 


-{cious: to themfélves that they have'Skill 


“exfpéct it, and thinkcour felvesdifappointed' 


Refleftions upon, . 


Pep rat ini cise Rarer ols He 
frame ito Idea of it in his,own Mind, with: 


not ‘be attained by“¢ommon~ Converfationy 
all: wife’ Men: hold’ their. Tongues, fufped: 
their own. Abilities, 'and are afraid that they 
cannot fathom! the Depth of his Knowledge 
with whom they-converfe ;: efpeéially: if he 
has.a’ Name for Skilliin thofe Matters."And 


Gafe,: or a Problem:in Geomittry/if ‘they 
never ftudied thofe Things, théy will frank- 
Sy.tell-you fo, and’ decline to givé-their O- 
pinioi.. Whereas if you fpeak’to them ‘ofa’ 
Poem,’a Play,.or'a’ Moral Difcourfe-apon a 
Subject capable of Rhetorical Ortiaments, 
they will immediatdly pafs their Cerfire, 
right.or -wrong;.andTwenty. Men, per- 
haps; fhall give Ewenty differént:Opinions; 
whilt,..in the other Cafes, fcarce I'wo-of 
the ‘Twenty fhall difagree, ifthey are con- 


enough to judge ‘without another's ‘help. 
(2.} In moft of thefe Things ‘our Paffions 
are fome way.or-other concernéd ; ‘at-leaft, 
being accuftomedito have them moved; we 


when dur. Exfpectation is deceived. . Now, 
when. a Man is to judge in Matters of this 
kifid; - he generally. before-harid ‘is -pre-pof- 
fefled: with {uch Paffions .2s he would wil- 
lingly have-raifed,~ or confirmed ; ‘and {0 
{peaks as his Exf{pectation is se ag 


ay? 
Ancient dnd Wdern ‘Pearning) 


“when, ¢ oun; Paffions do not move, abate 
Matters,.,as they feldom do upon Subjects 
a great, Way,..0 off then -.our . Cenfurés*.are 
more unanimous, For: as ‘the: Poet Lays, a 
 Securus. licet Acneam: Rutulumgue ferocem. 
Leemittegy null st of peas adit 


.A 


So’ that’ ‘there j is; no ‘great ‘Wonder. ‘why 
Men’ fhould: receive the Writings of the An- 
cients ‘with fo great Refpect ; For-the Di- 
ftance, of-‘Time takes off. Envy ; and the be- 
ing a¢cuftomed from ourChildhdod to hear 
‘them. commended, creates a Reverence. 
Yet though due. ‘Allowances. ought. to..be 
made for thefe Pre-poffeffions, one has Req- 
fon tg believe, that this, Reverence. for the 
ancient Orators and “Poets is more, than 
Prejudice. mC By Orators, I. underftand all 
thofe Writers in Profé who have taken -pains 


to beautifje and adorn their Stile. ) - ‘Their 


Works giye us a very folid’ ‘Pleafure when 
we read. , them. The.beft .in' theiy kind 
among. ‘the Moderns have ‘beeri thofe who 
have read.the Ancients. with greateft-Care, 
and ‘endeavoured to imitate them with, the 
greateft Accuracy. ‘The Mafters of Writing 
in all thefe feveral Ways, to this Day,” ap- 
peal to the Ancients, .as their Guides ; and 
‘ull fetcli Rules froin them, for.the Art of 
Writing. Afomer; and Ariftotle;and Terence, 
and Pirgil, and Horace, and Ovid, are now 
C 3 ftudied, 
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her have’ “they 
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died as Teachers, not barely out of: Ou 
etey, by Modéti Pq ets. o Likéwile fe 
Deinifobies spoil, Cicely: dinclilian, 


“Shd* Lung MUS, ‘py thofe : ‘who’. would: “White 


finely in Profe. “Lheréis reafor therefore to 
think that in thefe Arts the Ancients may 
have" ‘oiit-doné ae Nfodetas Stheigh® “Het. 

énineplected hy thete’ le. 
ter “Ages, 1 in which we have feen extragrdi- 


‘far Productions: ‘which: thé Ancients them. 
‘elves, had-they’ ‘beert alive, would fot, Have 
‘Been affiamed ‘of. | 

“3 "TE “this'be fo, as “I eae believe it” Is, 
‘fate now (it will bé objected): tt is ‘evident 
Hae the “Ancients Had a’ greater, Force’ of 


‘Genius ‘than the Wodenihs cart ‘pretend ” to. 
vin it be ur urgéd, that here alfo they’ had an 
Advantage b / bins om firit'?’ Haye thet 
‘Arts ¢ a’ fixed ‘Foundati nin ‘Nature; or were 


‘they not attained to by Study? > IF-phiey 


come, by Nature, why have we ‘heard of no 
Orators among the Inhabitants of “the Baf 
He Soldania, i Siete Posts itt Peri iff 

ley are' got by Study, why rot now, 2s 
ice as force ftice aah has made 
Learnin np cheap and éafie? Canit be ‘thought 
Yarder to Speak and Write ‘like Cicero ot 


Pirgil, than to find’ out the Motions of the 


Heavens, and to calculate the Diftances of 
aS oe What | can be the’ Reafon of this 


a Oo 


eke ‘Fe Rees a are feveral, and fegnce “ 


daca aud Made Ugaring 


them af fach.a Nature as nan, now, 
lel d, vag ee a6 cop  cpocuins Fras 
ative. Strength;-of) Underitar 
een chcetle in. B- re Sn 
the se Men of 'the,prefent,” and, § a 
mesiarely foregoing . Ages. te, which 
here be..underftood ftriGly-tacon- 


a my ‘Netion ofthe word Modern. Thele 


Reafons.J. thall. ees darge, becanfe, 
if pney A are valid,-they, (take away:the 
Boxee of nig Wikigen 2 enple' Fypothetis ; 


agd-by. removing, the. blind. Admiration HOW 


paid to, the. Ancient Osate ers} and Poets,” fet 
it japon. ‘Such a Foot as wi frender the Réad- 


AY 


ing, of their Books:more mieful,hecanferlels — 


faperftitious. - - They are: of. feveral, forts ; 
fome relating sto. Ora jfome +0. Poofits 

forne: in.cammon toh 

TL thall fir fneak of “hale which relate 
088 particularly.to Pogzny, becaufe i it was 
rauch ‘the @ncientelt way of Writing in 
Greece; where -their Orators, owned, that 
they slearned.a, great deal of what they 
knew,,evensin their own,:as well asin other 
| Parts. of Isearning, from their-Poets... And 
here ong; may, oblerve, : that no Poetry can 
he. Charming phat has-not a Language to 
fapport:it. <The Greek ‘Jqngue has a vatt 
Variety of. long Words, wherein long and 
fhort ; Syllables-are agreeably intermixed to- 
gether, with great Numbers of Vowels and 
Dag if - the’ oie an prilables : eae 


thofe 


wires ry gent rie i. % F 5 ot a bye : 

oS 54 Reflections upon" Jf ~, | 
ra s "6 c re ange ta * oe ny grt @> ‘eo N ob 
itiofé’ Very“feldoiti"clogged*by the jolting 
of thar (ouniding’ Contonants. inthe fame 
Syllable :-All: which Things give it-a ‘great 


_ ‘Rdvantage abdvé any other Language that, 


has. ever yet" beén’ cultivated , by Learnéd 
Men. By this Means all mantler of Tunable 
Naihbers. may: ‘be formed in~it ‘with Eafe ; 


mare 4 = Oe LA ae 4 Os sep hy ay Oo, 
‘ds (till appears ithe remaining ‘Dramatic 


dnd Lyrze Compofures. of the-Greek Poets, 
This'feems to havé béen at’ firft ‘a*lucky Ac- 
cideht, firice it'is’as vifible in Fomer, who 
Tiv’d before the‘Grammarians had-deternii- 


nied-fhe Analégy>of that "Laiiguage -by 


Rules ; which Rules were; tin avery: dt 
ineafur e, taken from his P O emis, ‘gi the Std my 
dad: as in thofe Poets that came-after‘him, 
And that this :peculiir Stroéthnefs’ of the 
Greek Language Was at firft"Accidéntal, ‘far 


ep she te ue ’ We ag le oe a - ‘g. 8 lege ae 3 
_therappéars, ‘becaiifé the Phoeniczan‘or He- 
Srew-Tongue, frotit whence’ it-was’ formed, 


as moft Learned Men agrée, is‘a rough, un- 
polifhed. ‘Tongue, abounding ‘with’ fltort 

‘ods, and harfh Confonants*: So ‘that’ if 
one~allows’ for* fome fihall Agreement’ in 
‘tlie Numbers‘ of: Nouns, ahd Variations of 
‘T€nfes” in. Vérbs;: the two- Languages’ are 
wholly of ‘a different Make. * That 2-deri- 
ved Language ‘-{hould: be fweeter-than its 
Mother-Tongue, will feem: ftrange’to none 
that compares the Modekn :7ujean with the 


Ancient Latin; where, though their Affini- 


ty is vifible at Arft fight, in évery Sentence, 


{ 
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yet Bile. (eis 'thet that deri ‘Latiguape 
xeraally “has “a Swéetitefs” arid ‘Ttinablenes 
if its'*Compo Sfitioh; that could'h it: ‘be deri 
ved from ‘its ‘Patent fince'nd hing 
part “that to ‘anothier, which thas “hot 4 
EM! and’ ie Thews ‘Tikewife Beri Batba- 
rous PESple," ds the’ Zralians were Whieh:mip- 
gled* ‘with the Goths ‘and Lombards’, may, 
Without’ Suis or minding Gtarimatié 
Hale By, form'd*Language for exceedingly 
nfical, that‘{cdtce any Art can ménid it. 
er in'Boceace’s ‘Time, who liv’d’ above CCC 
-Yeats’s fo, in the earlieft ‘Dawnitigs. of “Po- 
lite Learning iii‘thefe ‘Weltern Parts of the: 
World, “Wabin§ Was 2 ‘formed ‘Language, en- 
diied With’ that peciliaé, ¢ Snioothnels which 
‘other Luropéan “Lat ages ‘wanted’; and it 
has fince tf uffered ‘r 6 “furnidamental’ Alterati- 
Sis"; not: any, ond Should ‘think, ‘for’ the 
better; fincé “in the- ‘Ditlionary’ of: the Acd- 
deniy” della ‘Chafca,.’ ‘Boccace’s "Writings are 
conftantly appealed to, as the Standards of 
the Teague: ‘Nay, itis ftill ‘difputed: among 
the Crities'of the Ltaltan Language, Whether 
(c) Dante, ' Boccite,, “Petrarch, and: Villani, ( Ps te 
who were all Cotitemporaties! are’ ‘ndt the verf di 
aluableft as well as the Asiienpeft Authots 7 Tapia » 
they have.’ - i a 
N Ow, when this Native Srhosthinefs ‘of 
he Greek Tongue’ was once difcovered*to 
ommion -Eats;~by the fweetnefs of their 
ctfes ‘which depended upon’ 2’ ‘Regular 
Compo- 


zZ 
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Conlon of oda Reheat ep Short syle 7 

che ate ae ag teh ge Holo Lowen 
€. 

nity of, Gi a the et he putting: af 

their ce ape 


ti 
oe oes remembne wit nee ey, a 


. gh der 3. Jome wk varying t ue ee 


Dra tic,’ 
| fy Hig 


; Pes, ores ope pe Subjects: ae 
OME, - 0 
a ae ‘And the 


wey dar, 


ms ih es ms pon as cA ee in 
ols and their “Practice, was 
| thority, ‘Thins Minuermus Pli- 
pee an { Cobimche were the Patterns to 
following Imitators for Elegy and Epigram, 
Mee cera peing a limited Art, and thefe | 
Men seg oe Sipe seReate Trials! lof o- 
thers, had proved. fuccefslefS ; finding the 
‘true srceret of pleafing their P Commer 
: artly 


Ancient and Modern Fee. 


artly b ir Wit and Sence, 
#y the ie e Sweétndts ¢ OF the me read 


oe 


beth ere'is ho wonder that ee muceee : 


Sot 


{ote ce | ‘Were to white toa bré“polld fled 
ie Sesh rts, “failed of OF of that’ Ap- 


laute o which the. reat’ fafters Gere ‘al. 


idy’ in pol fleffion'' for ‘Copying ni ‘naufeates: 


‘more in Poetry, ‘than aay thir Ig > So that 
Sanmazarius and Buchanan, tho’ dine 
Poets, “Are hot read § with that I Pleafure which 
Men ‘fiid in Eacretitey ‘and Virgil, and Fio- 
race, - fe ‘any’ B ue. their Country-men; bé, 
caule the Bist una dead Language, and 
fo aie tis aa y obliged to “ufe the fame 
of t, and always the fame 
Words oe Bae in the fame Sence i in 
which they. were. ufed before by t the ‘Origi- 
nal Ay thors ; which forces ; their’ “Readers 
too often to ese back'upon their Mafters ; 
and ‘fo’ abates of that Pleafure which Men 
take in Milton, Cowley, Butler, or Dryden,w 
wrotein their Mother-Tongue,. and fo were 
able to’ give ‘that unconftrainéd Range and 
Turn to their Ghoughts and Expreffions that 
are truly neceffary to makea cortipleat Poem. 
It’ may theréfore he reafonably believed, 
that the fiatural Softnels,’ Expréffivenefs and 
Fulnefs of the Greet Language’ gave gréat 
Encouragement to the Greek Poets to labour 
hard; when they had fuch manageable Mat- 
tet to work. ‘upon, anc ‘when fich Rewards 
 COn- 


gtherwife Men: of equal, 
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tote OM ED ak 2h, 

oR httiohls “ion: 
PLUM AN, SNEED mane sean ea eae cin ed ae 
likewife’ was a great Help to their Orators, 
ai well as théir Poets’; wid oon foinid the 
Beauties of a numerous, Compofition,, ‘and 
left nothing undone, that ‘could bring it,to_ 
its utmoft Perfection, ~: But this was not {6 


7v 
*@ 


rt a 


pass many Kingdoms: and Coinmonwealehs 
marly of thele fifi! Kingdomis,. talkin 


Ancient and. iiss 


fend, that would: advile OFC confult, were.obli- 
ged td. addtels thenifelves it ‘fet ‘Haraligines 
to the’ People.’ Intereft‘therefore; and: Vini- 
vpacties formetimes’ equally” owerful, 
rrintie® é Study “Rhetoric receifary} arid 
Whilftevery' Man'followed the’ ‘Bier Biats 
of His“OW wn Genius. forne: few fouitid ut the 
thie Beret ‘of 'Pleaifing: in ‘all the'feveral’ 
ways of Speaking we > hich! tard fo. admi- 
yaad fo largely idifcoutte? if: oye ie an- 
cnt Hétorict Ist Demofthent: ines Keing*é~ 
{eer beyond Gtk bis Predeckilors, for, fie 
Coreahas’ oP bis Stiles the Ftne’s of tie. 
Figtirés}'the : Fafihels of his Narrati tidns, an 
theForde of“ his VPhoughts's His- nae 
wereleble da GSdlas Stands Of Elbquence 


byahis ‘Country iien':’ Which Notion ‘of. : 


theivs-exeatually dampt J fature Endervours 
dfSthet Mén} “fin'ce here, as Well asin Poe- 
try and Paiting,’ “all Copiers Will ever con 
tiftie On: this fide! of their Originals. ‘Abd 
befides, thie-great’ End -of Oratofy‘being to 

peffiade, ‘whereiit Regard mutt be‘had ta, 
Hit Auidiénce, as well’; ‘as to thé  Stibject, af 
tlierd Belbut one Way, 6f doing’ bE at’ the: 


farpie tite: in- bothi'as there ¢ eat ‘be’ but one’ ; 


in all'lirtited: “AES ot Sciénces, they'that € el~ 
hérfirllfind ic’out, of come-the neareft to 
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Love, with thofe that always follo 


4 rf 


its being difappointed; had: beet: fhewn al- 


“ready ini the Story of: Didi Bit Moisficut 


Pérrault 


\ 
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a 


‘Bemrayt icon 
felledanith,¢ ealdes Mf rerch: Remancess 
hike eft mish ave: fail, totind 


eohg chy 
ie ner A lene on cunherraule 
ae fn peeve eothar ae baci at 


and ashe or Bits a a 
fiailees:t sev atten “ ¢ s hOVey, od 
yo ads exbel. Be ae oe 
tiqnisy, fom wantof, Modern Gallantry, 
otras chi y shad aHo Notions «wereirude 
a uapalilhids if Compared, with the:-Pé- 
reer ‘Romanees;, of- the » prefer; ‘Age 
Berg Manhiene Pentaylt’s: Skalk-in Archite- 
Mure feems:te! have: dectividehim s ;Kor 
shere..Js a..wide-Difference between jan: Att 
that, chaxings no, Antecedent-Foundation it — 
Nature, owes.its finft-Original to fome par- 
ticular. Invention;,and. all. -itg future ; Im- 
proven to, Supegteradrcs. raifed by o- 
ther Men upon: that firft Ground-work s 
and between fuch, Operations of rhe Mind, 
as-are Congenial with our Natures ;-where’ 
Cont erlesten will pokihh them, even ale 


sted 


ad 


ie eae nes inv imeris 

pak MRE estos alpen sae a 
Gutipreridus: Intentions. of- déing! fivirand 
srhehecehd Sxperience-oBlaadind iAGe Bi 
affifted by-- Books chut-niaytpreferve.ipartiv 
cular Cafes, will carry: thier to‘as‘preatan., 
Fight usthie-Things themfelvesiate.caps. 
bie ofie:Atid -therefore;“he:that nowsexay 
niles the | Writings ofthe sAntient Mora 
Philofophers:4rifforle' for inflante, Lorithe 
(Sroits, will find,’ that they made ~ds-nicé 


EPsg iP 


Diftin@igns‘itvall Matters reluting*to Were 


tue ‘and-Wiee?s. and that: they: underftood 


Humane: Natire,:.-with :albiesPaffions' and | 


' Appetités;ias. “accurately? aB>-arty- PhifofG: 


phers havédone fince’ “Befides; it-may-be. 


gully. queftion’d, whether -what Moniient 


Perrault calls Politene{s; be-not -very often 
¥ather a--vicious - Aberration . frorh, ° and: 
Straining? éf- Nature, thin art Improvement 
of the Manners-of the-Age #If fo)-it:may 
reafondbly -be “fappofed;- that: thofe that 
medled: not ‘with the Nieétiescof :Ceremo. 
ny and Breeding,- beforé wiprattifed: ra. 
‘ther’ contemned theni as itnpfoper of un 
‘natural,’ than omitted them through Igno. 
Yance occafioned *by-the Roughnels of the 
Manriers of the Ages in which they lived. 
‘Ovid'dnd:Tzbullus knew what Love was,: ii 
‘its tendereft Motions ;:. they defcribe its 
-Anxieties and Difappointments int a matiner 
that raifes too too: many Paffions, even. in 
unconcerned Hearts ; they omit no probs- 
ble Arts. of. Courtfhip and Addrefs is 
a cep. 


ee o hers yep ad ut. ox 
*“Ancientand Modern earning. | 
kéeping'the Mark they. aim at ftill-in-view,. 


’ 


they rathiér ‘chufe to fhew their Paffion Sad | 


their Wit /¢ And therefore they are not {0, 
forinal as the Herdes in Pharamond or Caj- 
‘fandra’; «who, by preténding to Exactnels, 
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in‘all- their ‘Methods, commut greater Im. 


probabilities than Amadis dé Gaule himfelf, 
Inthort;: (g)““D’'Urfe, and (b) Calprenede, 
and the reft- of the Fresch Romancers, by, 
overftrainitis the String,’ have broke. it: 
And one’ cin as foon ‘believe that Varillas, 
and Maimbourg wrote the Hiftories-of great, 


(g) The 
ihe of 
Afirea. 
(hb) The 
Author of 
Cleopatra: 


Actions’ juft>‘4s_they were done,” as that. . 


Men ever made Love iri fuch a way as - 


thefe Levé-and-Homour Men defcribe. That 
Simiplicity therefore of the Ancients, which 
Monfieur ~ Perrault windeérvalués, is fo far 
from ‘being a Mark of Ruderiefs, and Want 


of -Complaifance, that their Faule lay in. 


being too Natural,’ in. making too lively 
Defcriptions of. Things, ‘where Men want 
fio Foreign Affiftance to helpthem to form 
their Jdea’s ; and’ where Ignorarice, coul 
it be had, is more valuable than any, much 
more than a Critic4l Knowledge. But, - 


eH. )iSincess js ase cit aifer 

7 BY iy loud Trumpet which our Couragé 
aids, fie: #9 Se = 

We learn, that Sond, as wéll as Senfey 


aeufuades ; 
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the Felicity of a manageable ipaees 
when improv'd by Men of nice Fats, and, 
true Judgments, is greater, and goes farther. 
to make Men Orators and Poets, than Mon 
fietir Perrault eeins willing to allow; though 
there is a plain Reafon for kis Unwilling. 
nefs: The Freich Language’ wants Strengttt 
to temper and fupport its Smoathnels igre 
the nobler Parts of Poefie, and perhaps of 
Oratory too ; though the Fresch Nation 
wants no Accomplithments neceflary to 
make a Poet, or aniOrator. ‘Therefore their 
late Critics are always fetting Rules , and 


telling Men what mutt be done, and whag 


find they cannot do. th 
clogg’d where they may have the Manage- 
ment, that-others fhalf be afraid to attempt 
it. They ate too fond of their Language, 
to acknowledge where the Fault lies ; and 
therefore the chief Thing, they’ tell us, is, 
that Sence, Connexion and Method are the 
principal Thingsto be minded. According; 
ly, they have tranflated moft of the Anci- 
ent Poets, even the Lyrics, into. French 
Profe; and from thofe Tranflations they 
pafs their Judgments, and call upon gthers 
to do {o too. So that when ( to,ufe Sir F. 
Denham’s Comparifon ) by pouring-the Spi- 
rits of the Ancient: Poetry from one Bottle 
into another, they have loft the moft Vo- 
latile Parts, and the reft lofes all its ede 

* G 


omitted, if they would be Poets. ye it they, 
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thefe Critics éxclaini apatite the Ancidies 

as if they’ -did not {ufficiently underftand 
Poetical Chymiftry. Thisis fo great a Truth; 

that even'in Oratory it holds, though in’4 

leS degree. Thucydides therefore has hard 
Meafire to be compar’d with the Bifhop of 
Meaix, when his Orations aré turned into 
another L inguage’, whilft Morifieur dé 
Meaux’s ftands unaltered ; for , though 

Sence is Sence in every Tongue ;' yet afl 
Languages have a peculiar Way of expref- 

fing the fame Things; which is loft'in 
Tranflations, and much sore itt Motifieur - 

D’ Ablaneoure’s, who profeffed to mind two 

very differént Things at orice; to Tranflate 
his Author, and to Writeelégarit Books itt 

his own Language ; which faft he has cer 

tainly dorte ; and he knew that niore Per- 

fons could find fault with his Stile, if it had 

beert faulty, thari find out Miftakes er 
Rendring of Thucyelidés’s Greek. Befides, tHe 

Beauty of art Author's Compofition, is, tit 

all Tranflations, exitirely loft, whilft 2 riew 
Compofition fiitatle to that Language itl- 

to which the. Trariflation ig made is intto- 

Iuced : Yet that was a Thitig about which 

he Anciertts, were fuperftitioufly exad, () 0 Vid. 
ind in their elegant Profe, 4s rmicht almot “pei 
is in their Veérfe. So that 4 miar cant have ee aa 
wt half ant Jdea Gf the arieiénit Elogiientct,, ae compo 
nd that not always faithfal, who judges of 

t without fuch a Skilf in Gree# and Lati# 

E % : ag 
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as ,can,enable him tq read: Hiftories; Or: 
ons-and Poems in thofe Languages, w 
Eafe -and Pleafure ; Efpecially if he-is 1 
fo well acquainted with the Hiftory, Lea 
ing, and, Cuftoms:of the Ages in, which 
great Men of Antiquity wrote, asto/bea 
to difcern the Forct,of. the Allufions wh 
they continually make, wand. which evi 
Reader of their, own Ageeafily underfto 
though their Beauty was- foon loft , wl 
once the Matters of Fac there tacitly 
ferred to, were forgotten. és ‘gat: 
.- But-thefe are Qualifications which’ Mi 
Aieur Perrault extremely wants, who (if 
Mill believe Monf. Boileau ), has neitl 


- Greek nor Latin enough to ‘undertake 


make a Parallel between Ancient. and N 
dern Orators and Poets, . But a particu 
‘Enquiry into his Miftakes would lead | 
too. far out of the way ; and befides, 1 
World would think me very vain, to 
tempt any thing of this-kind ; after wl 
“the Excellerit Monfieur Defpreaux has dc 
already in his Critical Reflections upon. L 
snes > For there he-has given fo juft a V 

lication of thofe Great Men, whom he 
well knows how to imitate, that what 


ever I can fay after him , will appear { 


and infipid, I fhall therefore rather chi 


- to return to my Subject. 


” 
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SC HAP Viiwe-7 
Of Ancient and Modern Grammar. i 


re is one of the Sciences which 
J ‘Sir William Temple fays, (k) no’ Man*(t) P. 44, 
ever difputed with the Ancients. seas 
~ As this Affertion is exprefled, it is a lit- 
tle ambiguous : It may be underftood of 
the Skill of the Moderns in the Grarnma- 
tical ‘Analogy ‘of Latin and Greek, or of 
their Skill inthe Grammar of their Mother- 
Tongues: , Befides, Grammar may either be 
confidered Mechanically, or Philofophically. 
Thofe confider it Mechanzcally, who only 
éxamine ‘the Idiotifms and Proprieties of 
every patticular Language, and lay down: 
Rules to teach them to others. Thofe con- 
fider it as Phzlofophers, who confider Lan- 
pies ‘with the Nature of Grammatical’ 
alogy in general, and then carry down 
their Speculations to thofe particular Lan- 
guages of which they are to difcourfe ; 
who run over the feveral Steps, by which 
every Language has altered its Zdiom ; who 
enquire into the feveral Perfections and 
Imperfections of thofe Tongues with which, 
they are acquainted, and (if they are h- 
‘Ving Languages ) propofe Methods how to 
femedy them, or, at leaft, -rcmove we 
: At Yb- 


— 
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Obicurities which are thereby occafioned 


‘in fuch Difcourfes where Truth is only re. 


garded, and not Eloquence. . 
~ Now, this Mechanical Grammar of Greek 
and Latin has been very carefully ftudied 
by: 'Modern Critics. Sanctius, Scioppiys, 
and Gerhard Voffys, befides a great number 
of others, who have .eccafionally fhewn 


their Skill in their Illuftrations of Anctent 


Authors, have given evident Proofs how 
well they underftood the Lats pore 
So have Caninius, Clenard, Gerhard Fofius, 
and abundance more, in Greek ; Wherein 
they have gone upon fure Grounds, fines, 
befides a. great Number of Books. in both 
Languages, upon other Subjects, abun, 
dance of Grammatical Treatifes, fuch as 
Scholia upon Diftcult Authors, Gloffaries, 0: 
nomafticons, Etymologicons, Rudiments of 
Grammar, and the like, have been prefer- 
ved, and publifhed by skilful Men (mot 
of them at leaft) with great Care. and 
Accuracy. From all which there {eems to 
be. Reafon to believe, that fome Modern 
Critics may have. underftood the Gramma- 
tical Conftrudtion of Latin, as well as 
Varro, or Caefer-s and of Greek, as well 
as Ariftarchys, or Herodtag, But this can- 
not be pretended to bea new Invention ; 
for the Grammar of dead Languages cat 
be, only learned by Books ; And fince their 
Analogy can neither be encreafed nor dimi- 


nifhed, it myft be left as we find it. ~ Sa 
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' So that when Sir Willian Temple lays; 


That no Mar ever difpited Grammar with 
the Ancients ; if he méans, that we ¢anijot 
make anew Grainmar of a-dead Langiiage, 
whofe Analogy has beer determined almoft 
MM Yeafss -it is whdt Cah admit of no 


Difpure. But if hie rheans, that Modern 
Languasts Have not been Grammatically 
examined, at fleaft, not with that Care’ 


that forme Ainciert Tongues- have been ; 


that is’ Propofitior whith ‘mdy, perhaps, - 
be véry juftly quettioned. Afid he; of all - 


Men, oughtnot to have arrdigi’d the Mo- 
dern Ignorance: in Grainmar; who puts Del- 
phos for Delphi, every where in his Bffays, 
tho’ he knéws that Proper: Nainies borrow’d 
from Latin and Greek aré always put in the 
Nomtinative-Café, in our Language. For 
thofé who find ‘fault with‘others, ought to 
be critically exaét in thofé Things at leaft 
themfelves. But without makirig Perfonal 
Digreffions, in the firft place, it ought ta 


be coffidered, that every Tongue has its — 


own peculiar Form, as well as its proper 
Words; not communicable to, nor to be 
regulated by the Analogy of another Lan-~ 
guage : Wherefore, he 1s the belt Gramma- 
rian, who is the perfecteft Mafter of the 
Analogy of the Language which he writes 
about ; and gives thetrueft Rules, by which 


another Man may learn it. Next, Toap-- 


ply this to our own Tongue, it may be 
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certainly affirmed, ‘That the: Grammar “of 
Faglifh is fo far our own, that Skill-in the 
Learned Languages is not neceflary-to com; 
prehend it. Ben.-Fobnfon was the firft Man, ° 
that I know of, that did any; Thing confi- 
derable in it : But:he fees to-have been 
too ‘much pofleffed with the,Analogy of 
Latin and Greek, to write a-perfeé Gram- 
mar of a Language whofe Conftruction is: 
fo vaftly. different ; tho’ he falls into a con-'° 
trary Fault, -when he treats of. the Zxglifh 
Syntax, where he generally appeals to.Chau- 
cer and Gower, wholived before our “Tongue 


_ had met with any of that Polifhing, which, 


within.thefe-laft CC Years, * has made it 
appear almoft-entirely New. - . After him, 
came-Dr. Walis ; ~ who examined: the Exg- 
lifb Tongue like a Grammarian and a Phi-: 
Jqfopher at once, and fhewed ‘great Skill:in 
that Bufinefs :. And of his Brsiel Grammar, 
one may venture to fay,,That it may be 
fet againft any Thing that is extant of the 
Ancients,. of that kind : For,, as Sir Widh- 
am Temple {ays upon. another Occafion, 
there is a Strain of Philofophy, and curious 


_ Thought, in his previous Bifay of the For- 


mation of the Sounds of Letters; and of 
Subrilty, in his Grammar, 1 the reducing of 
our Language’ under Genuine Rules of Art, 
that one: would not -expect in ‘a Book of 
fhatkind ots s/iswees ree mA 
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-“The Care which the’ Modern Jtalianshave ° 
taken. to cultivate and refine their Lan- | 
guage, .is hardly to be believed by a Peo. . 
ple who have been fo carelefs of their own 
as the Exglifh have been, till within thefe. 
laft- XXX. or XL Years. Volumes have | 
. been written againft. the ufe of fome Let- ° 

ters, and in’ favour.of others (/). Car-(/) 2 
dinal Bembo drew up fuch large and exact 4 % 
Rules for the Ztalzan,:that one would have 
imagined they could not have réceivedany . 
Additions ; and yet Caftelvetro ‘made an 
Enlargement which was bigger than the 
Cardinals Original Work, to which Salvi- , 

ati. thought it neceffary to add an Appendix . 
(:m'). The Academy della “Crifes ‘have bed Vid. 
been above thefe C Years /ftzng their Lan- oes 
suage ; and with how great Accuracy and Tafim,lx. 
Pains they have examined it, their Vocabu-* * 
lary, which has had feveral Impreffions, : 

with vaft Augmentations, from what it ° 

was at.firft, is a convincing Proof§ =. : 

In France, fince the Inftitution of the ° 
French Academy, the Grammar of their own 
Language has been ftudied with great Care. * 
Jfocrates himfelf could not be more nice in 
the Numbers of his Periods, than thefe 
Academicians have been in fetling the Phra- 
feology, in fixing the Standard of Words, ° 
_ aad in making their Sentences, as well as 
they could, numerous,and flowing, ‘Their - 
Ditlionary, which is come out at laft ; Vau- 

” si gelas's 
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gelas'’, Béubours’s ard: Menage's Remarks ap- 

on the French Tongue, Richelet’s and Faré=* 
tiere’s Didtionaries, with. abundance of" 0: 
ther Books of that kind; which, though 

not all writtéh by Members: of tlie Aca: 

demy, yet are all Imitations of the Patterns 

which they firft fet, are Evidences of this. 
their Care. This Sir Weittam Temple fomes 

where owns : And though he there fiippo- 

fes, that thefe Félers and Polifbers may have 

taken away 2 great part of the Strength 

of the Fongne; (which, in the main, is 

true enough, ) yet that isno Objection a- 

gainft their Critical Skill in Grammar ; up- 

on which, Account only their Labours are 

here taken notice of $6 much for the 

Mechanical Part of Grammar. 

Philofophical Grammar was never, that we 
know of, much minded by thé Ancients. 
So that any great . Performances of this 
fort, are to be looked upon as Modern Ad- 
ditions to the Commonwealth of Learning, 
The moft confiderable Book of: that’ kind, 
that know of, is Bifhop Welkin’s Bffay to- 
wards a Real Charatter, and Philofophical 
Language : A Work, which thofe who have 
fludied; think they can never commerid.e~ 
nough. To this one ought to add, what 
may be found relating to the fame Subjed, 
in the Third Book of Mr. Locke’s Effay of 


~ 


Flumane Underftanding. 
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Of Ancient and Mbdern Architetture, 
Statuary, and Painting. 


Itherto the Moderns feem to have had 
very little Reafon to boaft of their 
Acgquifitions and Improvements ; Let us 
fee now what they may have hereafter, 
In thofe Arts,, fure, if in any, they may 
challenge the Preference, which depending 
upon great Numbers of Experiments and, 
Obfervations, that do not every Day oc- 
curr, cannot be fuppofed to be brought to 
Perfection in afew Ages. Among fuch, 
doubtlefs, Architecture, Sculpturé-and Pain- 
ting may and ought here to be reckoned $ 
both becaufe they were extremely valued: 
by the Axcgexts, and do ftill keep up their 
juft Price. They are likewife very proper- 


- §9 


ly taken notice of in this Place, becaufe. 


they have always been the Entertainments 
of Ingenious and Learned Men, whofe 
Circumftarices would give them Opportu- 
nity to lay out Money upon them, or to 
pleafe themfelves with other Men’s La- 
bours. In thefe Things, if we may take 
Men’s: Judgments in their own Proféffions, 
the Ancients have far out-done the Mo. 
derns. The Italians, whofe a wei 

| ave 
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~ have been the moft confiderable in this 
‘kind, and who, as Genuine Succeffors of 

the Old Romans, are not apt to undervalue 
what- they do, themfelves,. have; for the 

moft ‘part, given the ‘uncontefted Pre-emi- 

nence to’-the Ancient Greek Architedts, 
Painters and Sculptors, . Whofe Authority 
we ought the rather to acquiefce in, -bé- 
caufe Michael Angelo ‘and Bernini, two 
wonderful Mafters, and not a little jealous 

of their own Honour, did always ingenu- 

oufly declare, that their beft-Pieces were 
exceeded by fome of the Ancient Statues’ 

{till to be feen at Rome. © > > 
Here therefore I at firft intended to have’ 
‘Teft off sand I thought my felf ‘obliged to’ 

refign what ¥ believed could not be main- 
tained, when Monfieur Perrault’s Parallel of 

the Ancients and Moderns cametomy Hands. 
His Skill in Architedure/and Mechanics, 
may, in all probability,be relied upon ; 
fince the French King, who is faid to be 
Not over-apt to conferr Employments upon 
| Men that do not underftand how to ma- 
(«) Pre nage them, has made him (2) Chief Sur- 
ry dle Veer Of “his Buildings. And his long Con- 
Sure Verfation- with the fineft Picces of -Antiqui- 
dene de ty, and of thefe Latter Ages, which his 
de France Extiployment neceffarily led him to, fitted 
him for judging of thefe Matters better 
than other Men. So that, though there 
might be -great Reafon not te agree to his 
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Hypothefis of the State-of Anctent and Mo- 
dern Eloquence and Poefe ;.yet in ‘Things of 
this Nature, where the Jediums of Judgy 
ing are quite different, and where Geome- 
trical’ Rules of Proportion; whith: in their 
own Nature.are unalterable, go very far ta 
determine the Queftion, “his Judgment 
Seemed .to be of great weight. I fhall 
therefore chufe rather to give-a fhart View 
of, what he' fays upon thefé Sybjects, thar 
to pafs any Cenfure.upon theni of my own. . 
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’. Of Architetture, hefays; ‘ That though Pag. 88. 


the Moderns . have: received the Know, 
ledge -of. .the Five Orders from the. An- 
cients, yet if they employ it to better 

Purpofes, if their Buildings-be more ufe- 
ful, and more beautiful, ‘then they mutt 
be allowed to be the better Architects : 
For it is in Architeéture, ‘as it is in Ora- 
tory; as lie that lays down Rules, when 
and how to ufe Metaphors, Hyperbole’s, 
Apoftrophe's, or any other-Figures of Rhe- 
toric, may very often not be fo'good an 
-Orator as he that ufes them. iad 
in his Difcourfes: So he chet teaches 

What a PiWar, an Architrave or a Cornice 
is, and that inftructs another inthe Rules 
of Proportion, fo as to adjuft all the 
Parts of each of the feveral Orders 4- 
‘right, may. not be fo good an Architect 
as he that builds a magnificent Temple, 
or anoble Palace, that fhall anh a 
| tole 
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| Pag. 95. 


_ Reflettions npon . 
¢ thofe Ends for which fych Strudtures aré 
‘ defigned. That the chief Reafon why 
© the Doric, the onic, or the Corinthian 
¢ Models have pleafed fo much, is,. part 
© becaufe the Eye has beeri long accuftom- 
© ed to them, arid partly becaufe they have 
© been made ufe of by Men who trider- 
 ftood and followed ‘thofe other Rules 
* which will eternally pleafe, upon. the. 
“ feore of real Ufefulnefs ; whereas the 
© Five Orders owe their Authority to Cu- 
© ftom, rather than to Nature. ‘Thatthefe 
© Univerfal Rules are; To make thofe 
© Buildings which will bear it, lofty and 
* wide : fn Stone-work, to ufe the largeft, 
“ the fmootheft, and the eveneft Stones : 
* To make the Joints almoft imperceptible: 


’ € To place the Perpendicular Parts of the 


* Work exactly Petpendicular, andthe Ho- 
* yizontal Parts exadtly, Horizontal: “To 
* fupport the wedk Parts of the Work by 


“ the ftrong : To cut Square Figures per-. 


‘ fedtly Square, ard Round Figures per- 


* featly Round : To hew the whole exact- 


* ly true; and to fix all the Corners of the 
* Work evenly, as they ought to be. That 
* thefe Rules, well obferv’d, will always 
* pleafe even thofe who never underftood 
one fingle Term of Art : Whereas the 
other accidental Beauties, fuchas he fup- 


¢ 
C4 
* pofes Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian Work to 


« be, pleafé, only becaufé they are found 


© together 


é 
rs 
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together with theft, though their being 
the moft canfpicuous Parts of a Build: 
ing, made them be firft obferv’d ; From 
whence Men began to fanfie Inherent 
Beauties in that, which ewes thegreateft 
part of its Charms to the good Company 
in which jt is taken notice of, and fo in 
time delighted, when it -was {een alone. 
That ofherwife it would be impoffible Peg. 975 
that there fhould be fo great a Variety in 27” 
the Affigning of the Proportions af the 


feveral Orders ; no two eminent Archi- 


tects ever keeping to the fame Meafure; 

though they have neither fpoiled nor lef- 

fened the Beguty of theiy Works. ‘That 

if we go to Particulars, we fhall not find 

(for the purpofe) in the Pantheon at Rome, 

whieh js the moft regular, and the moft . 
magnificeat ancient Building now extant, 

two Pillars of a like thicknefs, That 

(o) the Girders of the arched Roof do (0) Ba- 
not lie full upon the great Columns or “au dele 
Pilafters ; but fome quite ovet the Cavi= Pomp. 
ties of the Windows which are under: Pag. 111, 
neath ; others half over the Windows, and **8 **} 
half upon. the Colunans or Pilafters. That 
the Modillons of the Cornice are not ex- 
actly over the Middle of the Chapiters 
of the Pillars. That in the Fronts of | nt 
the Piazza’s, the Number of the Modil- 
lons in Sides of equal length is not alike : 

With feveral. Inftances of Negligence, 
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“ which would now be thought unpatdon! 


é 


able. That, generally fpeaking, in o- 


* ther Buildings, their Floors were twice-as 
© thick as‘ their Walls ; which loaded them 
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exceedingly, to no purpofe.” That their 
way of Laying Stones in Lozenges, was 


‘ inconvenient, as well as troubleforie ; 


fince every Stone {6 placed, was a Wedge 
‘to force thofe afunder on which it leaned. 
That they? did riot underftand the niceft 
Thing in Architecture,- which is, the Art 
of Cutting Stones in fuch a -manner, as 
that feveral Pieces might be joitited oné 
into another ; for wart of which, they 
made their Vaults of Brick plaifter'd 
over; and their Architraves of Wood, 
or of one fingle Stone; which obliged 
them to fet their Pillars clofer to one ano- 
ther. than otherwife had been neceflary : 
Whereas, by this Art of Cutting Stone, 
Arches have been made 4lmoft flat: Stair- 
Cafes of a vaft height have been raifed, 
where the Spectator is at a lofs to tell 
what fupports them ; whilft the’ Stones 
are jointed into each other in fuch aman- - 
ner, that they mutually bear up them- 
felves, without any Reft but the Wall, 
into which the innermoft Stones are fa- 
ftened. ‘That they had not Engines to 
raife their Stones to any confiderable 
height ; but if the Work was low, they 
carried them upon their Shoulders:; if 

: ‘ high, 
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‘high, they” raifed floping Mounts of 
‘ Farth level with their Work, by which 
* they rolled up their Stones to what height 
‘ they pleafed : For, as for the Engines 
* for raifing of Stones, in Vetruvius, thofe 
‘ who underftand Mechanics, are agreed, 
‘ that they can never be very ferviceable. 
* That it is not.the Largenefs of a Build- 
‘ ing, but the well executing of a Noble 
* Defign, which: commends an Architect ; 
‘ otherwife the Aegyptian Pyramids, asthey 
‘ are the greatef{t, would alfo be the fineft 
‘ Structures in the World. And laft of all; 
‘ That'the Frensh King’s Palace at Verfailles, 
‘ arid the Frontifpiece of the Louvre, difco- 
‘ ver more true Skill-in Architecture of all 
‘ forts, than any thing which the Ancients 
‘ever performed, if wemay judge of 
‘what is loft, by what remains; 

What Monfieut Perrault fays of the An- 
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cients Way of Raifing theit Stone, may be » 


confirmed by the Accounts which Gar¢é- 
lifo de la Vega, and others, give of the 
vaft Buildings of maffy Stone which the 
Spanzards found in Peru, upon their firlt 


Arrival. It is moft certain, that the Pes: ° 


tevians knew not the Ufe of Iron; and by 
confequence, - could make no Engines very 


ferviceable for fuch a purpofe. They 
pround their Stones one again{t another; 
to fmooth them ; and afterwards they rai~ » 


ed them with Leavers: Arid thus, with 
‘ | F Muls 
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Multitude of Hands they reared fuch Stru-, 
tures as appeared wonderful even.to Men 
acquainted with Modern Architecture.’ 

Of Sculpture, he fays; ‘That we are to. 
“diftinguifh between entire Statues, and 
‘ Baffo Relievo’s ; and in entire Statues, be- 
‘ tween Naked and ‘Cléathed Pieces. “The 
‘Naked Images of the Ancients, as Her- 
‘ cules, Apollo,.Diana, the.Gladiators , the 
‘ Wreftlers, Bacchus, Laocoon, and fome few, 
“more, ‘are truly admirable : They fhew. 

Bez 125 ‘ fomething extremely Noble ; whichone 
‘svants Words for, that is not, to‘be-found 
‘in Modern Work : Though he cannot tell 
‘ whether Age does not’ cohtribute to the 
‘Beauty. That if fome of the moft excel- 
‘ lent of the Modern Pieces fhopld be pre- 
‘ ferved MD or MM Years; or.ting’d with 
‘fome Chymical Water, that could ina, 
* fhort time make them appear Antique, it 
‘is probable they would be viewed with. 
* the fame Veneration which is now payed 
“to Ancient Statues. That the Naked | 

Pag. 129. © Sculpture of fingle Figures is a very noble 
* Art indeed, but the fimpleft of any that 

_‘ has ever charmed Mankind; not being 
* burthen’d with a Multiplicity of Rules, 
* nor needing the Knowledge of any other 
* Art to compleat it ; fince a Man-that has 
* a Genius and Application, wants only 4 
* beautiful Model in a proper Poftute,which 
“he is. faithfully to copy : And therefore, 
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5 That in the Cloathed Statues of the Anci- Pag. 121; 
_* ents, the Drapery wants much of that Art ‘77? ‘73 
* which is difcernible in fome Modern Pie- 
“ces; they could never make the Cloaths - : 
"fit Idofe to the Bodies, nor manage the 
‘Folds fo as to appear eafie and flowing, 
* Iike well-made Garments upon living Bo- 
‘dies. That the Baffo Reliévo’s of the An- pag. 139. 
‘ cients plainly fhew, that the Statuaries in 
‘thofe Days did not underftand all the Pre- 
* cepts that are neceffary to compleat their 
‘ Art; becaufe they never obfervéed the 
‘Rules of Perfpective, they did not. leffen 
‘ their Figures gradually, to make them fui- 
‘table to the Place where they ftood, but 
‘ fet them almoft all upon the fame Line ; 
‘fo that thofe behitid were aslarge, and as 3 
‘ diftinguifhable, asthofe before ; as if they 
‘had been purpofely mounted upon Steps, 
‘to be feet over oné ariother’s Heads. That _ 
‘this is vifible in the Colwmua Trajana, at Pag. £30: 
‘this Day, though that is the nobleft anct- 
‘ent Performance in Baffo Relevo full re- 
‘ maining; whetein, together with fomé ve- 
‘ry beautiful Aits of fome of the Heads, pag 134 
and fome very happy Poftures, one may 
‘ difcern that there is fcarce any Art in the 
‘Compofition of the whole, no graduak 
“ leflening of the Relieve in any part, with 
* great Ignorance in Perfpective in the whole: 
‘That the ancient Works in Baffo Relzevo Pag 137 
‘did riot truly deferve that Name, being 
Lees * pro- 
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‘ properly entire Statues, either fawed down 
« perperidicularly, from Head to Foot, with 
“the fore-part faften’d or glued to a flat 
‘Ground, or funk half way in : Whereas 
‘the true Art confifts in raifing the Figures 
‘f> from their Ground, which is of the 
“ fame Piece, that with two or three Inches 
“ of Relievo, they may appear like diftiné 
‘ Images funk into the Ground, fome more, . 
“ fome lefs, according to the feveral Diftan- 
* ces in which they ought to be placed. 
Of Painting , he fays;. ‘ That Three 
‘ Things are neceffary to make a perfed 
* Picture ; Zo reprefent the Figures truly; 
* To exprefs the Pafiions naturally; and, Toput 
* the whole judiczoufly together. For the Firf, 
“ it 1s neceflary that all the Out-Lines be 
* juftly Drawn, and that every Part be pro- 
‘ perly Coloured. For the Second, It is ne- 
* ceflary that the Painter fhould hit thedif- 


© ferent Airs and Characters of the Face, 


* with all the Poftures of the Figures, fo as 
f to exprefs what they do, and what they 
‘think, Zhe whole is judicioufly put together, 
: when every feveralFigure is fetinthePlace 
in which we fee it, for a particular Pur- 
_ pofesand theColouring gradually weaken- 

ed, fo as to fuit' that part of the Plain in 


_“ which every-Figure appears. All whichis 


; as applicable to the feveral Parts of a Pi- 
_ ure that has but one Figure, as tothe fe- 
. veral Figures in a Pidture that has mote. 

| eT hat 


be 
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‘ That if we judge of Ancient and Modern Pag 135: 
‘ Paintings by this Rule, we may divide 
‘them into Three Claffes : The, Firft takes 
‘in the Age of Zeuxis, Apelles, Timanthes, 
‘and the reft that are fo much admir’d in 
‘ Antiquity. The Second takes in the Age 
“of Raphaél, Titian, Paul Veronefe, and 
‘ thofe other es Matters that flourifhed in 
* ftaly in the laft Age. The Third contains 
‘the Painters of ourown Age, fuch as Pox/- - 
‘ fin, Le Bran, and the like, That ifwe may 

| © judge of the Worth of the Painters of the - 
‘ FirftClaffe, by the Commendations which 
‘ have been giventhem, we have Reafon to 
‘ fay, either that their Admirersdid not un- - 
‘derftand Painting well, or that themfelves 
‘were not. fo valuable, or both. ‘That p, 
‘whereas Zeuxis is faid to have painted a 
‘Bunch of Grapes fo naturally, that the 
‘Birds peck’d at them ; Cooks have, of p,, 
‘late Years, reached at Partridges and Ca- 
‘pons, painted in Kitchins ; which has 
‘made By-ftanders fmilé, without raifing 
‘the Pajnter’s Reputation to any great 
‘height. Thatthe Contention between Pro- p19 130, 
 togenes and Apeltes fhewed the Infancy of ~~ 
‘their Art: .dpedes was wonderfully ap- 
‘ plauded for Drawing a very fine Stroke 
‘upon a Cloth : Protogenes drew a Second 
“over that, in a different Colour ; which 
* Apelles {plit intotwo, bya Third, Yet p, 
‘this was not fe mueh as what Grete did, 

ae ‘who 
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‘ who lived in the Beginning of the Refte-, 


* yation of Painting in /taly, who drew, 


‘ without Compafles, with a fingle Stroke. 


© of a Pencil, upon a Sheet of Paper, an O, 


£ fo exquifitely round, that it is fi:!! Yrover.. 
* bial among the /alzans, when they would. 


“ defcribe a Man that is egregioufly ftupid, 
“to fay, That he is as round as the © of Gi- 
‘otto. That when Poufin’s Hand fhook fo 
“much, that he could’ {carce manage his 


* Pencil, he painted fome Pieces of inefti- . 
‘mable Vajue ; and yet very indiferent | 


* Painters would have divided every Line 
* that he drew, into nine or ten parts. That 


: the Chinefes, who cannot yet exprefs Life’ 


* and Paffion in their Pieces, will draw the 
* Hairs of the Face and Beard fo fine, that 
“ one may part them with the Eye from 


* one another, and tell them. Though the. 


* Ancients went much beyond all this; for 


‘the Remains of the Ancient Paint.ng dif. 


* cover great Skill in Defigning, great Judg- 
“ment in Ordering of the Poftures, muc 

* Noblenefs and Majefty in the Ars of the 
* Heads; but little Defign, at the fame 
* time, in the Mixing of their Colours, and 


* none at all in-the Perfpedtive, or the Pla- 


* cing ‘of the Figures. That their Colouring 
‘is all equally ftrong ; nothing comes for- 
* ward, nothing falls back in their Pictures; 


* the Figures are almoft all upon a Line: 


; So that their Paintings appear like Pieces 
rs ’ . ‘ ane = ¢ ° 
et 
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“in Baffo-Relievo, coloured; all dry.and un. 
* moveablé, without Union, without Con- 
* nexion; afd: that living Softnefs whith dis 
* ftinguifhes Pictures from Statues in Mar- 
‘ ble or Copper. Wherefore, fince th¢ Paint- 
* ings of thefe ‘Ancient Matters were juftly 
* defign’d, and the Paffions of every feveral 
“Figure naturally expreffed, which are the 
* Things that the generality of Judges moft 
“admire, who cannot difterh thofe Beauties. 
“that vefult from a judicious Compofition: 
* of the whole, fo well'as théy can the di- 


as 


* {tinct Béauties of the feveral Parts, there. 


“is no wonder that Zeuxis' and Apelles, and 


“the other Ancient Mafters, were fo fa-. 


“ mous,'and fo well rewarded. For, of the 


‘ Three Things at-firft affighed, as necefia-. 


“ry to a Perfect Painter, true Drawing, 
“with proper Colouring, atfeé& the Senfes ; 
‘ natural Expreffing of the Motions of the 
* Soul, move the Pafions ; whereas a Judi» 


‘Pag 146, 


* cious Compofition of the whole, which is, 


‘difcernible in an Artful Diftribution of 
‘ Lights and: Shades, in the gradua! Leffen- 
‘ing of Figures, according to their ref{pe- 
" Give Places, in making every Figuye an- 
‘wer to that particular Yurpofe which it 1s 
‘ intended to reprefent, affects the Under- 
* ftanding only ; and fo, inftead of Charm- 
‘ing, wall rather difguft an unskilful Spe- 
‘Gator. Such a Man, and under this Head 
. almoft all Mankind may be compreliended, 

. : F 4 will 
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will contentedly forgive the grofieft Faults 
in Perfpective, if the Figures are but ve- 


€ 
C4 
“ry prominent, and the View not.darken- 


ed by too much Shade ; which,. in their 
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‘Opinion, fpoils all Faces, ‘efpecially of 
‘Friends, whofe Images chiefly fuch Men 
“ are defirous to fee. ee taka ee 
When he compares the Paintings of Ra- 
phaél and Le Brun together, he obferves, 
‘ That Raphaél feems to have had the 
“ greater Genius of. the two; that there is 
: fomething fo Noble in his Poftures, and 
© the Airs of his Heads; fomething fo juft 
* in his Defigns, fo perfect in the Mixture 
“ of his Colours, that his St. Michael will 
* always be thought the firft Pi@ure in the 
* World, unlefs his AZ. Family fhould dif- 
* pute Precedency with it. In fhort, “he 
* fays, That if we confider the Perfons of 
“ Raphael and Le Brun, Raphael perhaps 
‘ may be the greater Man : But if we con- 
fider the Art, as a Collection of ‘Rules, 
all neceffary to. be obferved to make it 
perfect, it appears much more compleat 
in Monfieur Le Brun’s Pieces ; For Ra- 
_ phatl underftood fo little pf the gradual 
f Leffening of Light, and Weakening of 
_ Colours, which is caufed by the Inter- 
pofition of the Air, that the hindermoft 
Figures in his Pieces appear almoft as 
* plain as the foremoft ; and the Leaves of 
2 emoft ; and the Leav 
* diftant Trees, alinoftas vifible as of thofe 
* near 
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near at hand ; and the Windows of a 
Building four Leagues off,.. may all be: 
counted as eafily as of one that is within 
twenty Paces, Nay, he cannot'tellwhe- ~ 
ther fome part of that Beauty,now {fo pe- 
culiar to Raphael's Pieces, may nat, in a 
great meafure, be owing to Time, which 
adds a real Beauty to good Paintings. 
For, in the Works‘ of this kind, as in 
New-kill’d Meat, ‘or New-gather’d Fruit, 
there is a Rawnefs and Sharpnefs, ‘which 
Time alone concoéts and fweetens, by 
mortifying that which has too much Life, 
by. weakening that which is too ftrong, 
and by mixing the Extremities of every: 
Colour entirely into one another. So pag, i6r. 
that no Man can tell what will be the 
Beauty of Le Brun’s Family of Darius, 
Alexander's Triumph, the Defeat of Porus, 
and fome other Pieces of equal Force, 
when Fime fhall have done her Work, 
and fhall have added thofe Graces which 
are now fo remarkable in the Sz. Michael, 
and the 4%. Family, One may already 
abferve; that Monfieur Ze Brun’s Pieces 
begin to foften ; and that Time has, in 
_part, added thofe Graces which It alone 
can give , by fweetning what was left on 
-purpofe, by the. judicious Painter, to a- 
mufe its Activity, and to keep it from 
the Subftance of the Work. Thus far, 
Monfieur Perrault, 
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| Whethdér his Reafoaings are: jul, Faire 
not determine : Thus ifuch may very pro- 
bably be isferred, That i thee Things alfo 
the World does not Decay fo faft’ 48 Sir 
William Femple belicves ; ‘atid that Poiffn, 
Le Brun and Bernini have. made it evident 
by their Performainees-in-'Paintifig and Sii- 
tuary, ( p). That we have had Mafters in 
both thefe Arts, who have deferved a Rank 
with thofé that flourifbed in the laft Age; af- 
ter they were again reftored to thefe Parts-of 
the World: "ele i Se Satie 


CHAP. VIL 


Genexat Reflettions relating tothe follow- 
ing Chapters : With an Account of’ 
Sir William» Temple's Exypothefis: of 
the Eliftory of Learning. . : 

F the bold Claims of confident and nv- 

; merous Pretenders, might, becaufe of” 
their Confidence and Numbers, be much’ 
relied on, it: were an eafie Thing to deter-’ 
mine upon the remaining Parts, of Learn- 
ing, hereafter to be difcourfed of. The 
generality of the Learned have given the’ 

Ancients the Preference in thofe Arts. and. 

ei Sci- 


( 
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Sciences. which have: hitherto, beer confide-: 
red: But for. the Precedency im thofe Parts 
of Learning which, ftill remain, to be ens 


2S. 


quired into, the Moderus. have: put ia their - 


Claim, with great Brisknefs.. Among: this 
fort, FE reckon Mathematical ans Phyfeah 
Sezénces, confidered ia thew largeft Extent. 
Thefe are Things. whieh; have. me Depen- 
dence upon the Opinions of Men for their 
Froth ; they wil admit. of fixed and, un- 
difputed Mediums of Comparifon and Judg- 
ment ; So that, though it may be always 
debated, who have been the beft Orators, 
or who.the befi Poets ; -yet it. cannot al- 
ways-be a Matter of Controverfie, who 
have been the greateft Geometers, Arithme- 
ticians, <Aftronomers, Muftcians, Avatomifts, 
Chymifts, Botanifts, or, the like ; becaufe a 
fair Comparifon between the Inventions. 
Obfervations, Experiments andiCollections 
of the contending Parties, nouff certainly 
put an End ta the Difpute, and give full. 
Satisfaction to. all Sides. aes) 5. 

. The:Thing contended for, is, the Xzaw~ 
ledge of Nature; what the Appearances are. 
which it exhibits, and how they are exhi- 
hited ; thereby to fhew how they may be 
enlarged, and diverfified, and-Impediments. 
of any fort removed. In order to. this, tt 
will be neceffary,. (1, ) To find out all the. 
feveral Affections and Properties of Quan- 
tity, abftractedly confidered.; with the 


Pro- 
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Proportions of its Parts and Kinds, either 
feverally confidered, or compared and com- 


pounded with one another ; either as they 


may be in Motion, or at Reft: This 1s’ 
properly the Mathematician’s Bufinefs. 
( 2.) To collect great. Numbers of Ob- 
{ervations, and to make a vaft Variety of 
Experiments upon all forts of Natural Bo- 
dies. And becaufe this cannot be done 
without proper Tools, (3.) To contrive 
fuch Inftruments, by which the Conftitu- 
ent Parts of the Univerfe, and of all its 
Parts, even the moft minute, or the moft 
remote, may lie more open to our View ; 
and their Motions, or other Affections, be 
better calculated and examined, than could 
otherwife have been done by our unaffifted 
Senfes. ( 4.) To range all the feveral 


Species of Natural Things under proper ' 


Heads ; and affign fit Characteriftics , or 
Marks, whereby they may bereadily found 
out, and diftinguifhed from one another, 
C5.) To adapt all the Catholic Affeati- 
ons of Matter and Motion to all the known 
Appearances of Things, fo as to be able to 


- tell how Nature works.; and, in fome par- 


ticular Cafes, to command her. This will 
take in Aftronomy, Mechanies, Optics, Mufic, 
with the other Phy/ico-Mathematical and 


Phyftco-Mechanical Parts of Knowledge; as 


alfo, Anatomy, Chymiftry, with the whole 
Extent of Natural Hiffory. It will help us 
ta 


~~. 
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to make a juft Comparifon between the 
Ancient and Modern Phyfics ; that fowemay- 
certainly determine who Philofophized bett, 
Ariftotle and Democritus, or Mr. Boyle and 
Mr. Newton. qwryed se ‘ 

In thefe Things therefore the Compari- 
fon is to be made, wherein one can go no 
higherthan the Age of Aiippocrates, Ari- 
frotle and’ La a tieh becaufe the Wri- 
tings of the Philofophers before them are 
all loft. “It may therefore be plaufibly ob- 
jected, That this is no fair Way of Pro- 
ceeding, becaufe the egyptians and Chal- 
deans were Famous for many Parts of real 
Learning long before ; from whom Pytha- 
goras, Thales, Plato, and all the other Gra- 
cian Philofophers, borrow’d what they 
knew. This Sir William Temple infifts at 
large upon ; fo that it will be neceflary to- 
examine the Claims of thefe Nations to 
Univerfal Learning : In doing of which, 
I thall follow Sir Wi/iam Temple’s Method ; 
firft I fhall give a fhort Abftract of his Hy- 
’ pothefis, and then enquire how far it may 
be relied on. ; 

Sir William Temple tells us, That the 
chiefeft Argument that is produced in be- 
half of the Moderns, is; (¢) ‘ That (q) Pag.s. 
‘they have the Advantage of the Anci- 
‘ ents Difcoveries to help their own : So 
‘ that, like Dwarfs upon Giants Shoulders, 
‘ they muft needs fee farther than the Gi- 

ants 
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¢ ants themfelves.’ ‘Io weaken ‘this, wé 
are told, (7 ) ‘ That thofe whom we calf 
‘ Aricients, ate Moderris, if compared to 
¢ thofé who are anciehtér than they: And 
© that there were vaft Lakes of Learningin 
« Aégypt, Chaldia, India’atid China 5 where 
« ix ftagaated for many Ages, tillthe Greeks 
* brought Buckets, end dtew it out. » 

The Queftion thetefore which is firft to 
be asked hete, is, Where are the Books and 
Monuments wherein thefe Treafures were de. 
pofited for fo many Ages > And becaufe they 
are not to be found, Sir Wiliam Templé 
makes 2 doubt, (s) Whether Books advancé 
any other Science, beyond the particular Ré: 
cords of Aélions, or Regifters of Time. He 
may refolve itfoon, if he'enquires how far’. 
4 Man ‘can yo in Aftronomical Calculati- 
ors, for which the Chaldaaus are faid to bé 
fo Famous, without the Ufe of Letters. 
The Peruvian Antiquities, which he theré 
alledges, for Twelve or Thirtéen Genera- 
tions, from Mango Capac, to Atahualpas 
were notof above D Years ftanding. The 
Mexican Accounts were not fo old; and 
yet thefe, though very rude, needed Helps 
to be brought down to us. The Peruvian 
Conveyancés of Knowledge, according to 
Garszlaffo de la Vega, were not purely Tra-, 
ditionary, but wete Fringes of Cotton, of 
feveral Colours, tied and woveri with a 
valt Variety of Knots, which had all-de- 
| | térii- 
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terminate Meanings 3. and fo fupplied the 

Ufe of Letters, in'a tolerable degree : Amd 

the Mexicax Antiquities were preferved, af- 

ter a fort, by Pictures ; of which we have. 
a Specimen in Purchas’s Pilgrim. So that. 
when Sir Wiliam Temple urges the Tradi- 
tions of thefe People, to prove that Know- 

ledge may be conveyed to Pofterity with- 

out Letters; he proves only what is not 

difpnted, namely, That Knowledge can be 

imperfectly conveyed to Pofterity without 

Letters ; not that Tradition can preferve 

Learning as well as Books , or fomething 
equivalent, 

But fince Sir Wiliam Temple \aysno great 
Weight upon this Evafion , I ought not to 
infift any longer upon it. He fays there- 
fore, (+) * That it is a Queftion, whether (+) Pag.6. 
* the Invention of Printing has multiplied 
* Books, or only the Copies of them ; 
‘ fince, if we believe that there were Six 
Hundred Thoufand Books in the Prole- 
mean Library, we shall hardly pretend to 
equal it by any of ours, nor perhaps by 
all put together ; that is, we fhall {carce 
* be able to produce fo many Orzgznals that 
‘ have lived any Time, and thereby given 
* Teftimony of their having been thought 
* worth preferving. All this, as it is urged 
by Sir William Temple, is liable to great 
Exception. For, (1.) If we fhould allow 
that there is no Hyperbole in the ae 
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of Books in the Ptolemvéan Libyary, yet 
we are not to take our Eftimateby the com. 
mon Way of Reckoning. “Every: Oration 
of Demofthénes and Socrates, every Play of 
Aefchylus or Ariftophanes, every. Difcourfe 
of Plato or Ariftotle, was anciently. called 
a Volume. This will leffenthe Number tous, 
who take wholeCollections of every Atithor’s 
Works in oneLump ; and accordingly give 
Names to them in our Catalogues, if prin-— 
ted together, under one Title. (2.) Sir 
William Temple feems to take it for grarited, 
that all shel Books were Originals ; that 
is to fay , Books worth preferving ; which 
is more than any Man can now prove. I[ 
fuppofe he himfelf believes that there were 
Ancients of all Sorts and Sizes, as well as 
there are Moderns now. And he that rai- 
fes a Library, takes in Books of all Values ; 
fince bad Books have their Ufes to Learned 
Men, as well as good ones. So that, for 
any thing we know to the contrary, there 
might have beenin this 4/éxandrzanLibrary 
a great Number of (u) Scrzbbles, that, lke. 
Mufbrooms or Flzes, are born and die 1nfmall 
Circles of Time. (3.) The World cari 
make a better Judgment of the Value * of 
what is loft, at leaft, as far as it relates to 
thie prefent Enquiry, than one at firft View 
might perhaps imagine. The loft Books 
of the Antiquzties of feveral Nations, of their 
Cevil Heftory, of the Limits of their feve 
ra 
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ral Empires and Commonwealths, of ' their 
Superftitious Rites and Cerémoniés, of their 
Laws and Maniters, or of any ‘Thirig im- 
mediately relating to arly of thefe, are riot. 
Here to be ‘confidered ; becdufe it cannot 
be pretended that the Moderns.could know 
any .of ‘thefe Things, but as they weré 
taugtit. So rieither is what may have re- 
lated to Erhits, Politics, Poefie and Oratory 
here to.be urged, fihce in thofe Matters, 
the Worth of Ancient Knowledge lias 4l- 
ready been afferted. So that we are onl} 
to enquire what and how great the Lofs 1s 
of all thofe’ Books upon Natural or Mathé- 
matical Argumenis, which were preferved in 
the Alexandrian, Aftatic and Roman Libra- 
ries, dr meritioned iri'thé Writings of the 
Ancierit Philofophers and Hiftoridiis.. By 
which Deduction, the former Nuniber will 
be yet again confiderdbly leffetied. 
Now a very true Judgment of Ancient 
Skill in Natural Hiftory may be formed out. 
of Pliny , whofe Extracts of Books, ftill 
exftant, are fo particular for the prefent. 
Purpofe,‘ that there is Reafon to believe 
they were not catelefly made of thofe that 
are loft. ' Galer feems to have read what- 
ever Hie could meet with relating to Medi- 
Cine, iri all its Parts: And the Opinions of 
Abundance of Authors, which are rio where 
elfe preferved, may bé difcovered ottt o 
his Books ; of the famous‘ones efpecially ; 
:  @ whom 
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whom, at every turn, he either contradicts,. 
or produces to fortifie his own. Afléstions, 
Ptolomee gives an Account .of the Old A= 
ftronomy, in his Almagef. . Very many 
Particulars of the Inventions and.Methods 
of Ancient Geometers are to be found in the 
Mathematical Colledtions of Pappus. The. 
Opinions of the different Sects of Philofo- 
phers are well enough preferved in the én- 
tire Treatifes of the feveral Philofaphers 
who were of their Sets ;-or in the Dif- 
tourfes of others, who occafionally or ex- 
prefly confute what they fay. So that I 
am. apt to think; that ate Phitofaphacal and, 
Mathematical Learning of the Ancients is 
better Conyeyed to us than the Czuz/s the. 
Books which treated of thofe Subjects fui- 
ting better the Genius of feveral Men, and 
of ‘feveral Nations too: For which Reafor 
the Arabs tranflated the moft confiderable 
Greek Books of this kind ; as, Euclid, Apol- 
Jonius, Ariftotle, Epzttetus, Cehes, and A 
bundance more, that had written of Philo. 
fophy or Mathematics, into their ow7, 
Language ; whilft they let Books of Antis 
quity and Civil Hiftory lie unregarded. 

Sin Wilkam Temple's next Enquiry, is, 
Ftom-whence both the Ancients and Mo, 
derts have received their Knowledge? His 
Method does not feem to be very natural, 
for his Queftion very proper ; fince, if 
Difcoveries are once made it is not fo ie 

ea : feria 
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terial to know who taught the feveral Dit. 
coverers,,as what thefe Difcoverers firft 
taught others: ’ But fetting that afide, she 
Sum of what he fays, in-thort, isthis: > 

(aw) © The Moderns gather all their Learn: (») Pag. 
‘ mg out of Books in Univerfifies ; which 171? 
‘ are but dumb Guides, that can lead Met 
‘ bot one Way, without being able to fet 
‘ them right, if they fhould wander fron 
‘it. Thefé Books, befides, are very few ; 
‘ the Remains of the Writings of here and 
‘there an Author; that wroté from the 
‘ Time of Hippocrates, to MM. Antoninus; 
‘ in the compafs.of Six or Seven Hundred 
‘ Years : Whereas. Thalés atid Pythagoras 
‘ took another fort of a, Method ; Zhales 
‘ acquired his Knowledge in 2tegypt, Phe- 
' ntcta, Delphos, ‘and Créte 3. (x) Pythago- (5 Big. 
ras {pent “Fwenty-Iwo Years in Aegypt, 13,1414. 
‘ and Twelve Years more in @haldea, and 
' then returned, iden with all. their Stores 5 __ 
and not contefted. with that; went into 
' Aethiopia; Asabia, India,:amk Crete; and 
' vilited Delphos, and:all tke rendwned O- 
racles in the World. | . 
Cy) ‘Left we fhould wonder why Py- (7) Pag. 
thdgoras went.fo far, we-are told , that 1% 17 
the Judian Brachmans were fo careful td 
educate thofe who were intended for 
Scholars, that as foon: as the Mothers 
found themfelves withChild,muchThought 
ait Diligencd was employed: about theit 
ae) G a ‘ Diet 
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¢ Diet and Entertainment, to furnifl: them 
with pleafant Imaginations , to.compele 

© their Mind arid theirSleeps. wath the beft 
Temper, dgrieg the Time that they car. 
ry'd their Burthen. It is cettain, that 
they mmuft needs have -been very Learn. 
ed, fince they were obliged to {pend 

‘ Thirty Seven Years in getting’ Inftrudi- 
on: Their Knowledge was.all Traditio- 
nal; they thought the World was Round, 
and made by a Spirit ;- they believed the 
Tranfmigration - of : Souls ; «and they 
efteemted Sicknefs- fuch. a Mark’ .of In- 


(x) Pag, & 
24, 23 . 
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(a) ‘ From Judia, Learning was carried (4)Pag.21 
‘ into Aethiopia and Arabia ; thence, .by 
‘the Way of. the Red Sea, it came into 
‘ Phenicia ; and the Aegyptians learn’d it 
© of the Aethiopians. . 

This is a fhort Account of the Hiftory | 
of Learning, as Sir Wiliam Temple has de- 
duced it from.its moft ancient Beginnings. 
The Exceptions which may be made againft 
it are many, and yet more againft the 
Conclufions which he draws from.it. For, 
though it be certain that the eg yptians had 
the Grounds and Elements of moft parts 
of real Learning among them earlier than 
the Greeks, yet that is no Argument why 
the Grecians fhould’ not go beyond their 
Teachers, or why the Moderns might not 
out-doe them both. ; | | 

Before I examine Sir W2liam Temple's 
Scheme, Step by Step, I fhall offer, as the 
Geometers do, fome few Things as Poftula- 
ta; which are fo very plain, that they will 
be affented to as foon as they are propofed, 
(1.) That all Men who make a Myftery 
of Matters of Learning, and induftrioufl 
oblige their Scholars to conceal their Di- 
Gates, give the World great Reafon ta 
fufpect that their Knowledge isall Juggling 
and Trick. (2.).That he that has only 
a Moral Perfuafion of the Truth of any 
Propofition, which is capable of Natural 
Evidence, cannot fo properly be efteemed 

Cea: the 
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the Inventor, or the Difcoverer rather, ‘of 
that Propofition, as another Man, -who, 
though he lived many Ages after, brings 
fuch Evidences of its Certainty, as are fat 


ficient to convince all competent Jndges ; 


efpecially when his Reafonings are fouhded 
upon Obfervations and Experiments drawn 
from, and made upon the Things Them. 
felves. (3.) That no Pretenfes to greater 
Meafures of Knowledge, grounded upon 
Accounts of Long Succeffions of Learned 
Men in any Country, ought to gain Belief, 
when fet againft the Learning of other Na- 
tions, which made no fuch Pretenfes, un- 
Yefs Inventions and Difcovertes anfwerable 
to thofe Advantages, be produced by their 
Advocates. (4.) That we cannot judge of 
Characters of Things and Perfons at a great 
Diftance, when given at Second-hand, un- 
lefs we knew exactly how capable thofe 
Perfons, from whom fuch Characters were 
firft taken , were to pafs a right Judgment 


. upon fuch fubjects ; and alfo the particu- 


Jar Motives that biaffed them to pafs fuch 
Cenfures. If Archimedes fhould,upon his own 
Knowledge, {peak with Admiration of the 
egyptian Geometry, his Judgment would 
be very confiderable : But if hé fhould {peak 
refpectfully of it, only becaufe Pyrhazoras 
did fo before him, it might, perhaps, fig- 
nifie but very little. (5.2) That exceffive 
Commendations of any Art or Science 
Teheran Pine DIT LE 
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whatfoever, as alfo of the Learning - of 4, 
ny particular Men or Nations, only prove 
that the Perfons who give fuch Chereaer 
never heard of any Thing of Perfon thar 
was more excelent inthat Way; and there- 
fore that Admiration may be as. well fup- 

oftd to proceed from their own Ignorance, 
as from the real Excellency of the. Perfons 
or Things, unlefs their refpe@ive Abilities’ 


ate otherwife known. 


OHA Pee VilE 


Of the Learning of Pythagoras, and 
the moft Ancient Pbhilofophers of 
Greece. | 


EN:my Enquiries into the Progrefs of 

Learning, during its obfcurer Ages, or 
thofe, at leaft, which are fo to us at this 
Diftance, I fhall begin with the Accounts 
which are given of the Learning of Pytha- 
goras, rather than thofe of the more Anci- 
ent Graecian Sages; becaufe his School made 
4 much greater Figure in the World , than 
any of thofe which preceded Plato and .A- 
tiffotle. In making a Judgment upon the 
Greatnefs of his Performances, from the 
Greatnefs of his Reputation, one ought to 
G 4 con. 
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confider how near to his Time thofe lived, 
whofe exprefs Relations of his Life are the 
oldeft we have. ha ae ey 
Diogenes Laértius is the ancienteft Au- 

thor exftant, that has purpofely written the 
‘Life of Pythagoras ; According to Menagj- 
‘us’s Calculations, he liyed in M1. Antoninus's 
Time : And all that we learn from Déoge- 
nes, is only, that we know very little cer- 
tainly about Pythagoras. He cites, indeed, 
great Numbers of Books ; but thofe fo ve- 
ry difagreeing in their Relations, that a Man 
is confounded with their Variety. _Befides, 
the Graecians magnified eyery Thing that 
they commended, fo much, that it is hard 
to guefs how far they may be beljeved, 
when they write of Men and Actions at 
any Diftance from their own Time. Grae- 
cia Mendax was almoft Proverbial amongft 
the Romans. But by what appears from 
the Accounts of the Life of Pyrhagoras, he 
1s rather to be ranked among the Law-¢i- 
vers, with Lycurgus and Solon, and his own 
two Difciples, Zaleucus and Charondas, than 
amongft thofe who really carried Learning 
to any confiderable height. ‘Therefore, as 
fome other Heathen Legiflators pretended 
to have, Super-natural Affiftances,that they 
might create a Regard for their Lawsin the 
People to whom they gave them ; fo Py- 
thagoras found out feveral Equivalents,which 
did him as much Service. He is a 4 
| OECU, 
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deed; to have lived many Years in Aegypt, 

and to have ‘converfed much with the Phi- 
lofophers of the Fa; but if he invented 

the XLVIIth Propofition in the Firlt Book 

of Euclid, which is unanimoufly ‘afcribed 

to him by all Antiquity, one can. hardly 
have a profound Efteem for the Mathema- 
tical Skill of his Mafters. ~It is, indeed, 
avery noble Propofition , the Foundation 

of Trigonometry, of univerfal and various 

Ufe in thofe curious Speculations about In- 
commenfurable Numbers ; which‘his Dif 
ciples from him, and from them the Pia- 
tonifts, fo exceedingly admired. But this 
fhews the Infancy of Geometry in his Days, 

in that very Country which claims the Glo- 

ry of Inventing it to her felf. It is proba- 

ble, indeed, that the eg yptians might find 

it out ; but then we:ought alfo to take no- 
tice, that it is the only very confiderable 
Inftance of the real Learning of Pythago- 

ras that is preferved. Which is the more 
obfervable, becaufe the Pythagoreans paid . 
the greateft Refpect to their Mafter, of any 
Sect: whatfoever ; and fo we may be fure 
that we fhould have heard much more of 

his Learning, if much morecould have been 

faid : And though the Books of Hermippus 
and Ariffoxenus (2) are loft, yet Laértius, (+) Two 
who had read them, and Porphyry and Fam- ficabie 
blichys, Menof great Reading, and diffufe Wnters 


Knowledge, wha, after Diogenes, wrote the pS Byte 
1 Life. 
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Life of the fame Pythagoras, Would not 
have omitted any material Thing- of thar 
kind, if they had any where met with it. 

Amongft iis other Journeys, SirWid2am 
Temple mentions Pythagora’s Journey: to 
Delphi (c). What that Voyage of his is 
here remembred for, it is not eafieto guefs. 
Apollo's Prieftefles are not famous fer difco- 
vering Secrets in Natural or Mathematical 
Matters ; and as for Moral Trutlis, they 


might as well be known, without going to 


Delphi to fetch them, Vax Dalen, in his 
Difcourfes of the Heathen Oracles, has 
endeavoured to prove, that they were on- 
ly Artifices of the Priefts, who gave fuch 
Anfwers to Enquirers asthey defired, when 
they had either Power or Wealth to back 
their Requefts. If Van Dalen’s Hypothe- 
fis-be admitted, it will ftrengthen my No- 
tion of Pythagoras very much ; fince, when 
he did not care to live any longer in Samos, 
becaufe of Polycrates’s Tyranny, and was 
defirous to eftablifh to himfelf a lafting 
Reputation, for Wifdom and Learning, a- 
mongft the ignorant Inhabitants of Magna 
Graecia, where he fetled upon his Retire- 
ment, he was willing to have them believe 
that Apollo was of his Side. That made 
him eftablifh the Doctrine of ‘Tranfmigra- 
tion of Souls, which he brought with lim 
out of India, that fo thofe Italzans might 
think that he had a certain Reminifcence of 

Thiogs 
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Things paft, fincé his firf{t Stage. of Life, 
and the Beginning of the World; and up; 
on that Account.admire him the, more : 
For Laértias (d) fays, that be ,pretended (a) ris. 
to remember every Thing that hé hiad done 27##s- 
formerly, whilft he was in thofe other Bo: ” * 
dies’; and that he received this:as an e{peci- 
al Favour from Mercury, who gave him his 
Choice of whatfoever: he. defired, -except 
Immortality. (e) For thefe Reafonsal- ¢.) tia. 
fo he obliged his Scholars to go through a §. !°- 
Trial of Five. Years, to learn Obedience 
by Silence; And that afterwards it was 
granted to fome few, as a particular Fa- 
vour, to be admitted’ into his Prefence. . 
Thefe Things tended very much to imprefs 
a Veneration of his Perfon upon his Scho- 
lars, but fignified nothing to the Advance- 
ment of Learning ; yea, rather hindred it. 
Thofe shat live in the End of the World, 
(f) when every Thing, according to Sir (f) Pag. 
William Temple, is in its Declenfion, know °° 
no Way fo effectual to promote Learning, 
as much Converfation and Enquiry ; and, 
which is more, they have no [dea how 1t 
can be promoted without them. The 
Learned Men of the prefent Age pretend 
to no Acquaintance with Mercury or Apollo, 
and can do as little in Natural Knowlédge 
by fuch a Sham-Revelation, asthey can by 
Reminifcence. If a Man fhould, fdr Five 
Years together, read Lectures, to one that 
was 
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was not allowed to make Panfes, or ask 
Queftions ; another Man, in the ordinary. 
Road, by Books and Profeffors,. would 
learn mére, at leaft tomuch better purpofe, 
in Six “Months, than he could in all that 
Time. | Be 

Pythagoras was, without queftion, a wife 
Man, well skilf'd inthe Arts of Civil Pru- 
dence ; by which he appeafed great Di- 
fturbances in thofe Ztalzar Commonwealths: 
He had probably much more Knowledge 
than any Man of that Age in Jraly, and 
knew how to make the moft of it. He 
took great Delight in Arithmetical Specu- 
lations, which, as Galileo (g), not im- 
probably, gueffes, he involved in Myfte- 
ries, that fo ignorant People might not de- 


fpife him, for bufying himfelf in fuch ab- 


ftrufe Matters, which they could not com- 
prehend ; and if they could have compre- 
hended, did. not know to what Ufe to put 


them. He took a fure Way to have all his 


Studies valued, by obliging his Scholars to 


refign up their Underftandings to his Au- 


thority and Ditates. The great Simplici- 
ty of his Manners, with the Wifdom of 


his Axioms and Symbols, charmed an ig- 


norant Age, which found real Advantages, 
by. following his peaceful Meafures ; much 
above thofe that were formerly procured 
by Rapin and Violence. ‘This feems to be 
a true Account of Pyrhagoras, in the Hi- 
| ftory 
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ftory of whofe Reputation, -there is nothing 
extraordinaty, fince Civilizers of Nations 
have always been as much magnify’d as 
the Inventors of the moft ufeful Arts : 
But one can no more conclude from thence, 
That Pythagoras knew as much as Ariftotle 
or Democritus, than that Friar Bacon was as 
great a Mathematician as Dr: Barrow, or 
Mr. Newton, becaufe he knew enough to 
be thought a Conjurer in the Age in which 
he lived, and no defpicable Perfon in any 
other. , 
But it-may not be amifs to givea Taft 
of fome of the Pythagorean Notions ; fuch, 
I mean, as they firft {tarted in Europe, and 
chiefly valued themfelves upon. Of this 
fort, were their Arithmetical Speculations : 
By them they pretended to explain the 
Caufes of Natural Things. The following 
Account of their Explication of Generati- 
on, istaken out of Cenforinusand Ariftides: 
© Perfect Animals are generated in two. 
* diftin® Periods of Time; fome inSeven 
‘ Months, fome in Nine. Thofe Genera- 
£ tions that are compleated in Seven 
* Months, sproceed in this Order : In the 
* firft Six Days after Conception, the Hu- 
‘ mour is Milky ; in the next Eight it is 
* turned into Blood ; which Number 8 
‘ bears the Proportion of 1} to 6; in Nine 
‘ Days more it becomes Flefh ; 9 is ina 
£ Sefcuple Proportion to 6; in Twelve 
| | ‘ Days 
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‘ Days thoré the Embryo is forr’d’s ¥2 i 
< double to 6 : Here then are thefe Stages, 
“6, 8,9, 123 6 is the firk perfect Num 
‘ ber, becaufe itis the Samm of ¥, 2, 3; 
© the only Numbers by which it can be 
¢ divided: Now, if weadd thefe Four 
¢ Numbets, 6, 8, 9, 12,' together, the 
* Summ is 34.3 ‘which -multiply’d by 6, 
‘ makes 210, ‘the Number of Days front 
* the ‘Conception to the Birth ; which-is 
* jaft Seven Months, allowing 30 Days t6 
“a Month. A like Proportion muft be 
‘ obferved itt the larger Period of Nine 
“ Months ; only ro, the Summ of 1,2,,3,4, 
‘ added together, muft be added to 35, 
* which makes 45 ; that multiply’d by 6, 
‘ gives 270, or Nirle times yo, the Nam- 
£ ber of Days in larger Births. | 

If thefe fine Notions be compar’d with 
Dr. Harvey's upon the fame Subject, no’ 
doubt but we shall all ‘be:Converts to Sit’ 
William Temples Opinion, and make a vaft 
Difference between the poor Obfervations 
of thefe later Ages, and the fublimie Flights 
of the Ancients. — ug: 7 

Now, though abflratted Mathematicaf 
Theories, which cannot be. relifhed by one 
that has not @ tolerable Skill in Matherha- 
tics béfore, might, perhaps, prudently:be 
concealed from theVulgar,by thePythagoreav 
School ; and in their ‘ftead, fach grave 
Jargon as this impofed upon them ;. yet 

ey _ everr 
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éven thar. fhews-how. little Knowledge ‘of 


flection, appear | 
From: Pythagora, T-hall go ox to-the 

Anoient-Sages (4), who wtre fo learnad-in (b) Pag. 

Natural -Phitefophy, that they Foretold: not ** 

only ,Religfes in. the kleavens, bat Earth~ 

quakes at Land, and Storms at Sea, “great 

Droughts, and, great. Plggues, much Plénty or’ 

much Scarcity of certain forts -of. Fruits. or 

Gratys, not to.mention the- Magical Powersat- 

tributed te feverad of them, to allay Storms, 

to ritife Gales, to appeafe. Commotions of Peo~ 

ple, ta make Plagues ceafe. mee 
One of the ancienteft of thefe was Thales: 

Ee was.fo deeply skill’din Aftrononty, that 

by the Sun’s Annual Courfe he found out 

the Equintoxes and Selftices : He is faid al- 

fo firlt to have foretold Eclipfes ; forme 

Geometrical Properties of Scalene Tri- 

angles are afcribed' to him, and challenged 

by Exphorbus ; Nice we are fure they were 

not, becaufe the Theorem of’ Pythagoras 

was not ther found out.. | 
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When Sit Wiliam Templé extolled the 
Skill of thefe Ancient Sages, in foretelling 
Changes of Weather, he feenis to- have 
forgotten that he was in England, and fari- 
fied that thefe Old Philofophers were there 
too. The Climates of Affe Minor; and 
Greece, are not fo various ds ours ; and at 


_ fome ftated Times of the Year, of which- 


the recurrent Winds give them conftant 
Warning, they are oltert troubled- with 
Earthquakes, and always with violent Tem- 
pefts : So that by the Conjectures that we 


are here able to make of the Weather at 


fome particular Seafons, though we labour’ | 
under fo great Difadvantages, we may eafi- 
ly guefs how much ceftainer Predictions 
may be made by curious Mert in ferener 
and more regular Climates; whieh will 


‘take off from that Admiration that other- 


_ wife would be paid to thofe profound Phi. 


fofophers, even though we fhould allow 
that all thofe Stories whieh are told of 
their Skill, are exactly true.  - 

_Befides, there is Reafon to believe tliat 
we have the Refult of all the Obfervations 
of thefe Weather-wife Sages in Aratus’s 
Diofemia, and Virgel’s Georgics ; fuch as 


_ thofe upon the Snuffs of Candles, the 
_ Croaking of Frogs, ard many others quite 


as notable as the Englifh Farmer’s Living 
Weather-Glafs, his Red Cow that prick d up 
her Tail, an Infallible Prefage of a coming 
Shower. Sir 
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Sir WGliam Temple's Method leads mé : 
now to confider, what Eftimate: ought to 
be made of the Learning of: thofe Nations, 
frorti which he derives all the Knowledge 
of thefé Ancitnt Greeks : I thall cnly there- 
fore give a fhort Specimen ‘of thofe Dif- 
coveries, with which thefe Ancient Sages 
enriched the Ages in which they lived, as 
I have already done of the Pythagoreans, 
and then proceed. 

Diogenes Laértius informs us of Ampé- 
doclés’s (4) Skillin Magic, by. theInftance (i) Pit. 
of his {topping thofe peftilential Vapours Rees: 
that annoy’ his Town of Agrigentum.0” 5° 
He took bes Affes, arid flea’d thetii, and 
hung their Hides over thofe Rocks that 
lay open to the Etefar Wiiids, which hin- 
dred their Paffage, and fo fréed thé Towri. 
He tells another Story of Democritus (k), (&) Hite 
That he was fo nice in his Obfervations, rf forces 
that he could tell whether a Young Wo- 
man were a Virgin, by her Looks, arid 
could find it out, though fhe had béen cor- 
rupted but the Day betore ; and he knew, 
by lookirig ‘upon it, that fome Goat’s Milk 
that was brdught him, was of a Black 
Goat that had had but one Kid. | 

Thefe are Inftances very ferioufly re- 
cofded by grave Authors of thie Magical 
Wifdom of the Aricrents ; that is, as Sir, 
Willram Temple defines it, of that (1 ¥ ex (Pag 46. 
cling Knowledge of ‘Nature, and the various 
yee < Ho Powers 
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Powers and Qualities in its feveral Produtti. 
ons, and the Application of certain Agents to 
certain Patients, which, by Force of fome 
peculiar Qualities, produce Effetts very dzffe- 
rent from what fall under Velgar Obfervation 
and Comprebenfton. 


CHAP. IX. 


£ 


Of the Hiftory and Geometry of the Ar 


cient Aegyptians. 


_,Rom thefe. Ancient Sages, Sir William 

" Temple goes to the Nations from which 
they received, their Knowledge, which are 
Aegypt, Chaldaea, Arabia, India, and China; 
only he‘feems to invert the Order, by pre- 
tending that China and India were the O- 
riginal Fountains from which Learning full 
ran Weftward, I fhall fpeakz.of them in 
the Order in which I have named them ; 
becaufe the Claims of the Aegyptians and 


_. -Ghaldaeans having a greater Foundation in 


Ancient Hiftory, deferve a more particular 


. Examination. 


It muft be owned, That the Learning 
which was in the World before the Graec?- 
am Times was almoft wholly confined to 
the oa excepting what was 4- 
mongft the Iraelites ; And secs ee 

‘ase 2 us 
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bor confider how difficult it: is to lay the 
Firft Foundations of any Science, be they 
never fo fmall; will allow therm great Cont 
niendation ; which if their Advocates had 
beet contented with, there had been ad 
End of thé Controverfie. Taftead of that, 
all that Has fince been added td their Fort 


rigindlly due td them; or gf leaft once 
known by thetn; by (m) Olatis Bérrichius, 
and fevérdl others long before Sit Weliam 

Templé wrote upon this Arpsiment. 
Before I enter upon this Queftion, Thall 
defiré that one’ Thing may- be taken Notice 
of; which \i6, that the Aegyprians ancient- 
ly preferided to fo great Exa@inels, that e- 
very -Fail@re is niore jaftly imputable to 
thent, thari to otlter Nations ; -not only 
theit Hiftory was fo cakéfully look’d after, 
that thieré was a Collegé of Priefts fet up 
on purpofe, whofe chief Bufiriefs it was 
fucceflively to préferve the remtarkable Mat- 
ters of Fact that occurred in their own 
‘Ages, arid trarifmit them undifputed to Po- 
fterity, but alfo, there was arifwerable Care’ 
taken to propagate and preferve all other 
Parts of uféful Learning : All their Inven- 
tions in Phyfic, itGeometry, in Agriculture, 
in Chymiffry, are faid to have been infcri- 
ed on Pillarsy which were preferved in 
eif Témples ; whereby riot only the Me- 
ory of the Things themfelves was lefs 
| Hz able 


dation’, has Beén equally challenged as o- 
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been firidtly true, _ Bie, 

In the firft Place therefore, we may 0 
ferve, That the Crvil Hiftory of Ae 
is aslamely and as fabuloufly recorded, as 
any Nation in the Univerfe: And yet th 
-Aegyptians took more than ordinary Caret 
pay all“ poffible Honours to the Dead, 
{pecially their Kings ; by ae oS 

) i 
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Bodies with Bitumen and refinous Drugs, 
and by building fumptuous Monuments to 
lay them in: This certainly was done to 
perpetuate their Memories, as well as to 
pay them Refpect : It was at leaft as An- 


fol 


cient as deel time (7); how much (#) Gen. 


older we 
another and a more facred Reafon, took 
Care of their Dead, took: equal Care to 
preferve their Genealogies, and to draw an 
Uniform ‘Thread of their Hiftory from A- 
braham, down tothe Deftruction of the 
Second Temple. Herein they acted con- 
fiftently, and their Hiftory is a ftanding 
Inftance of this their Care ; whereas: the 
Aegyptian Hiftory is fo very inconfiftent a 
Bufinefs, that it is impoffible to make a 
coherent Story out of it: Not for Want 


ow not. The Fews, who for *° * 


of Materials, but becaufe their Materials _ 


neither agree with themfelves, nor with the 
Hiftory of any other Nation in the World. 
A more certain Proof of. the Deficiency 
of the Aegyptzan Hiftory cannot be pro- 
| duced, than that the Zzme of the building 
of the Pyramids was loft when Herodotus 
was in Aegypt ; as alfo the Aer of the on- 
ly great Conqueror‘of that Nation, Seo- 
firs. The firft of thefe is not flightly to 
be pafled over. Such vaft Fabricks could 
not be raifed without Numbers of Hands, 
and a great Expenfe of Time and Money, 
or fomething equivalent. The Traditions 


Baas of 


fo 
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oftéheir Erection are indeed rhinutely e: 
nough fet down in Herodotus,:; but then 
they -are fet- down .as Traditions +. and, 
which is more, they are folely, to be found 
in him, though he: is not the ‘only ancient 
Writer that mentions the Pyramids ; he 
only names the Kings that Erected them, 
Cheops anid Mycerivus, who; are alfo diffe, 
rently named by other Hiftorians ; and 
the Time when they lived, is as little a- 
greed upon, as the Names by which they 
are called. The Hiftory of: a Nation can 
fure be worth very little, that could not 
eferve the Memory of the: Names at 
aft, if notthe Time, of thofe Princes, 
who were at fo much Pains to be remem: 
bred, in a Place where their Monuments 
were fq vifible, that no Perfon could fail | 
up and down the Nz/e, to or from their Ca- 
pital City Memphis, without taking notice 
of them; and every Man, upon his firft 
feeing of them, would naturally ask, what 
they were, by whom, and for what Intent 
erected. To which we may add, That 
thefe very Buildings are more exactly de- 
fcribed in Mr. Greaves’s Pyramidographia, 
than in any ancient Author now ex- 
ftant. 4 

The Difficulty of determining the Age 
when Sefoftrs lived, is another Inftance of 
the Carelefnefs of, the Aegyptian Hiftorians. 
Either . he was the fame with Shefbak, pies 

4 | rss 
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Invaded Fuduea in Reboboam's Time, (as 
Sir Fohu. Marfbam (0) allerts.after Fofephus) (0) m 
or not: If he was, hus Time 1s known 7 | 
indeed ; but then the Authority of Mane! 
the, and of thofe Pillars from which-Mz- 
netho pretended to tranf{¢ribe the Tables of 
the feveral -Dynafties of the egyptian 
Kings, is at:an End: -Befides, it contra- 
dicts all the Greek Writers that-mention Se- 
fofris, who place. him in. their fabulous 
Age, and generally affirm, that he lived 
before the Expedition of: the Argonauts, 
which preceded the Wat of Zroy. If he 
was not that Shefbak, then the Time when 
the only famous Conqueror of t 
tian Nation lived is uncertain, and all that 
they know of him is, that once upon a time 
there was a mighty King in Aegypt, ‘who 
conquerd ethiopia, Arabia, Affyria, and 
up to Colchis, with Affa the Lefs, and the 
‘Tflands of the Aegaean Sea, where having 
left Marks of his Power, he returned home 
again to reap the Fruits of his Labours: A 
Tradition which might have been preferved 
without fetting up a College at Aleléopols 
for that purpofe. ie Ge 

The very Learned Mr. Dodwell, in his 
Difcourfe coucérning the Phaenician Hiftory 
of Sanchoniathon, advances a Notion which 
may help to give a very probable Account 
of thofe vaft Antiquities of the Aegypttans 
pretended ta by Manetho. He thinks that. 

H 4 aiter 
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after. the Hiftory of Mofes was tranflated 
into Greek, and fo made common to the 
Learned Men of the neighbouring Nations, 
that they endeavoured to rival them by 
pretended Antiquities of their own, that 
fo they might not feem to come behind a 
People, who till then had been fo obfcure. 
This, though particularly applied: by that 
Excellent Perfon to Saschaniathon's Hiftory, 
f{eems equally forcible in the prefent Con- 
troverfie : For Manetho dedicated his Hi- 
ftory. to Prolemee Philadelphus; at whole 
Command it wa written, and wrote it a- 
bout the Time that the LXXII’ Interpre- 


ters tyanflated the Pentateuch. The great 


Intercourfé which the Aegyptians and Ifrae- 
lites formerly had each with other, made 
pp a confiderable part of that Book, and 


~ occafion’d its being the more taken notice 
_ of; fo that this Hiftory being injurious to 


the vain Pretences of that People, might 
wery probably provoke fome that were jea- 
Jous for the Honour of their Nation, and 
Manetha among the reft, to fet up an Antt- 
Fiiftory to that of Mofes ; and to dedicate 
it to the fame Prince who employ’d the 
Jews to tranflate the Pentateuch, and who 
ordered Manetho himfelf to bring him in 
an Account of the egyptian Antiquities, 


_ that fo any Prejudices which Prolemee, who 


was of Se ee himfelf, might é 
tertain again{t their Country, might be et 
Jectually removed, ry> migh This 
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This Notion is the more probable in our 
Cafe, becaufe it equally holds, whether we 
follow Sir Fob Marfbam’s ‘Accounts, who 
has made the Aegyptian Antiquities intelli- 


ible ; or whether they are left in the fame 
onfufion that they were in before. That 


moft Learned Gentleman. has reduced the | 


wild Heap of Aég yptign Dynafties into as 
narrow a Compafs as the Hiftory of Mofes, 
according to the Hebrew Account , by the 
help of a Table of the 7heban Kings, which 
he found under Eratofthenes’s Name; in the 
Chronography of Syscedus. For, by that 
Table, he (1.) Diftinguifhed the Fabulous 
and Myftical part of the Acgyptian Hiftory, 
from that which feems to look like Matter 
of Faét. (2.) He reduced the Dynatties 
into Collateral Families, reigning at the 
fame time, in feveral Parts of the Country ; 
which, as fome Learned Men faw before, 
was the only Way to make thofe Antiqui- 
ties confiftent with themfelves, which till 
then were confufed and incoherent. But 
it feems evident, by the Remains that we 
have of Manethoin Eufebzus , and by the 
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Accounts which we have of the Argyptian . 


Hiftory in Fofephus’s Books againft Apion, 
and in the Ancient Chriftian Writers, that 


the \ eg yptidns in Ptolemee’s Time did not 


intend to confine themfelves within the Li- 
mits fet by Mofes, but refolved to go many 
Thoufand Years beyond them. If there- 


, fore 


r 
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fore Eratofthenes’s Table be genuine, mot 
only Manetho’s Authority finks, but the 
Pillars from whence he tranfcribed his Ta- 
bles of theKings of their feveral Dynatties 
are Impoftures, fince they pretend to give: 
fucceffive Tables of vaft Numbers of Kings 
reigning in feveral Families, for many A~ 

es ; which ought to be contra@ed into a 
Period of Time, not much exceeding MM 
Years. Ifthe Tableof Eratofthenes be not 
the true Rule by which the egyptian An- 


' tiquities are to be {quared, then the former 


Prejudices will returnin full force; and one: 
cannot value 74d/es, and Pifars, and Priefts, 
that could not fix the Time of the Erection 
of the Pyramids, and the Age of Sefoftris, 


‘fo certainly, as that when Herodotus was 


in the Country, they might have been a- 
be to inform him a little better than they 


.This long Enquiry into the Aegyptian 
Hiftory, will not, I hope, be thought alto- 
gether a Digreffion from my Subject, be- 
caufe it weakens the Aegyptians Credit ina 
moft fenfible Part ; For, 1f their Civil Hi- 
{tory is proved to be egregioufly fabulous, 
or inconfiftent, there will be no great rea- 
fon to value their mighty Boafts in any 
thing elfe ; at leaft, not to believe them 
sen their own Words, without other Evi- 

ence. 


In 
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In Geometry, the xeg-yptians are, ‘of all 
hands, allowed to have laid the firft Foun. 
dations : Fhe Queftion therefore is, How 
far they went?) Before this can be anfwer'd 
fatisfactorily, one ought toenquire whether 
Pythagoras and Thales, who went {uch long 
Voyages to get Knowledge, would not 
have learn’d all that the Aegyptians could 
teach them? Or, whether the Aeg yptzans 
would willingly impart all they knew? The 
former, I fuppofe, no body queftions : For 
the latter, we are to diftinguifh between 
Things that are concealed out of Intereft, 
and between other Things, which, for the 
fame Intereft, are ufually made public. ‘The 
Secrets of the Aegyptian Theology were not 
proper to be difcovered , becaufe by thofe 
Myfteries they kept the Peoplein awe : The 
Philofopher’s Stone likewife,if they had been 
Matters of it, might, for Gain, have been 
concealed: And Medtcinal Arcana are of 
Advantage often-times to the Pofleffors, 
chiefly becaufe they, are Arcana. But Ab- 
ftratted Mathematical Theories, which bring 
Glory to the Inventors, when they are com- 
municated to thofe that can relifh them,and 
which bring no Profit when they are locked 
up, are never concealed from fuch as fhew 
a Defire to learn them ; provided that by 
fuck a Difcovery the firft Inventors are not 
deprived of the Glory of their Inventions; 
which is encreafed by publifhing , if ay 

ave 
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have before-hand taken care to fecure ‘their 
Right.’ So that fince Pythagoras ‘is com- 
mended for no famous Invention in Geome- 
try, except the XLVII™ Propofition of the 
Firft Book of Euclid: And fince, Thales is 


- faid to have facrificed an Oxe, for finding 


out how to infcribe a Rectangled Triangle 
within’ a. Circle, which implies, that he 
learn’d it not of the Aegyprians, we may 
reafonably conclude, that thefe Two Grae- 


cian Philofophers brought nothing of more 


Moment, in that Way, with them, out: of 
Aegypt ; and therefore, either the farther 
Difcoveries that were made in Geometry, 
were made by the eg yptians afterwards ; 


or, which is more probable, they. were 


Graecian Superftructures upon Aeg yptian 


, Foundations. Befides, though a Man tra- 


velled into “Aeg ypt, yet it does not follow 


from thence, that he learn’d all his Know- 


ledge there. ‘Though Archimedes and Eu- 
elid were in ‘Aegypt, yet they might,. for 
all that, have been Inventors themfelves of 
thofe noble Theorems which are in their 
Writings. In Archimedes’s Time, the Greeks 
were fetled in Alexandria, under the Prole- 
mee’s,who were then,and long before, Lords 


Of Aegypt ; and the Learning of Aegypt, 


at that Time, could no more be-attributed 
to thofe Old Aeg yptians, who lived before 


the Graecian Conqueft, than the Learning 


of Archbifhop EZjber, Sir Fames Ware, and 
| Mr. Dod- 
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fo confiderable in the Saxox Times. 

This laft Confideration is of very great 
Moment; for few of the Greeks, after Pla- 
zo, went into Aeg ypt purely for Rape are: 
And though Plato brought feveral of his 
Notions out of Aegypt, which he inter- 


wove into his Philofophy, yet the Philofo-. 


phers of the Alexandrian School, who, for 
the moft part,.were Platonifts, thew, by 
their Way of Writing, and by their fre- 

uent Citations out of Plato’s Books, that 
sey chofe to take thofe Things from the 
Graecians, which, one would think, might 


have been had nearer Home ,' if they had 


been of the Original Growth of . the Coun- 
try. Thé moft confiderable Propofitions 
in Euclid’s Elements were attributed to the 
Greeks ; and we have nothing confefledly 
Aegyptian, to .oppofe to the Writings of 
Archimedes , Apollonius Pergaeus, ot Dio- 
phantus : Wh reas,had there been any Thing 
confiderable, it would moft certainly have 


been produced, or, at leaft, hinted at, by 


fome of thofe very Learned Aegyptians, or 


rather later Greeks born in Aegypt, whofe | 


Writings that treat of the Extent of the 4e- 
gyptian Knowledge, are ftrll exftant. 

Having now examined the. Hiyfory and 
Geometry of the Sree, it will be much 


eafier to go through their Pretences, ( or, 


ratner 


$ 
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rather the Preteiices’ of thelr Advocates }. 
to Stiperidrity iH other Pafts of Learning. 
The Aeg jptians fern to have verifitd-the 
Proverb, That he that has but ome Eye, -ts a 
Prince among: thofe that havé- none. This 


‘was Glory eriough ; for itisalways éxcted= 


itigly Horiotrable to bé thie Firft, whete the’ 
Strife is concerning Things which aré worth 
contending for.” et ee 


CHAD. X. 


Of the Natural Philofaphy , Medicine 
_ and- Alchemy of the Ancient Aegyp» 
tians, : 


é | YHE  Aegyptian Natural Philofopby and 

Plhyfic Tall be joined taeeher be- 
caufe there is fo great an Affinity between 
them, that true Notions in either’ Sciertce 
affift the other. Their Phyfc, indeed, was 
very famtous iri Homer’s-Time ; and won 
dérful Things are told of Hermes, the pre- 
tended Father of the Chymical Art. But 
one ought to diftinguifh between Particular 
Medicines, how noble foever, ard General 
Theories founded uport 2 due Exarhin‘atiori 
of the Nature of thofe Bodies from ag ast 

: fue 
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fuch, Medicines are;drawn, arid-of the Con: 
ftitation and’:Fabric: of -the Bodies of the 
Patients to: whom they. are to be applied, 
and of the incidental Circumftances of 
Titne and Place; whichare neceflary to be 
taken in by a wifePhyfician. The Stories 
of the Weff-Jndian Medicines are many of 
them very aftonifhing, arid the American 
Salvages knew perfectly how to ufe them 
before ever the Auropaeans came among 
them; and yet they were’never efteemed 
able Phyficians. ‘This Inftance is applica- 
ble to the prefent Queftion : Galen oftert 
mentions Aegyptian Remedies, in his Trea- 
tifes of Medicines, which. are numerous ard 
large, though He feldom mentions any of 
their Hypothefes, from which only a Man 
can judge whether the 4eg yprians were well- 
grounded Phyficians, or Empirics. , This is 
the more remarkable, becaufe Galen had 
lived long at, Alexandria, and commends 
the Enduftry of the Alexaadrians in culti- 
vating Anatomy, which is fo neceflary 2 
Part of a Phyfician’s Bufinefs. 

In General therefore we may find, that 


all the Aeg yptian Notions of Phyfical Mat- 


ters were built upon Aftrological and Magical 


Grounds ; Either the Influence of a Parti- 
cular Planet, or of fome Tutelar Demon, 
were ftill confidered. Thefe Foundations 
are precarious and impious , and they put 
a {top to any Encreafe of real are 

whicly 


1. 


I 
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which might be made upon other Princis | 
ples. ‘ He that minds the Pofition of the’ 

Stars, or invokes the Aid of a Demon, 

Will rarely be follicitous to examine nicely 

into the Nature of his Remedies, or the 
Conttitution of his Patients,without which, ° ’ 

none of the ancient Rational Phyficians be- 
lieved that any Man could arrive at a per- 
fect Knowledge of their Art. So that if 
Hippocrates \earn’d his Skill in Aegypr, as 
it is pretended, the egyptian Phyficians’ 

afterwards took a very ‘tapid Method to 

run fo far upon Imaginary Scents, as evér 

to lofe the Memory that they had ever pur- 
fued more Rational Methods. ‘Thofe that 
pe would be further fatisfy’d of the Trutir- of 
heed pe this Matter of Fact, may find it abundant- 
gypturum ly proved in Conringius’s Difcourle (p) of 

le the Old Aeg yptian Medicine. | 

Mediena. — But we are told, that there was 2 parti- 
cular fort of Phyfic, ufed only among ft the 
Aegyptian Priefts, which was kept. fecret, 

not only from the Greeks that ¢ame into 

their Country for Knowledge, but from the 
General'ty of the Natives themfélves ; 
wherein by the help of the Grand-Elixir, 

they could do almoft any thing but reftore’ 
Life to the Dead, This E/zxir, which was 
a Medicine, made with the Philofophers- 
Stone, was a Chymical Preparation ; a 
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Fleece, which he brought from: Colchis, was 
only a Receipt to make the Philofopber's-Stone; 
‘nd. Medea reftored her Father-in-Law, Ae- 


fon, to his Youth ‘again by the Grand Elix. 


ir. Borrichius: is very confident that the 


Aegyptian Kings built the Pyramids with 
the Treafures that’ their Furtiaces afforded. 
them ; fince, if there were fo many Thov- 
fand Talents experided iri Leeks and Oni- 

ons, as Herodotus tells us there were, which 

muft needs have been an. incorifiderable 

Summ, in contparifon of the whole Expente 

of the Work, one cannot imagine how they 

could havé raifed Money enought to defray 

the Charge of the Work any other Way, 

And -fince Borrichius, Facobus Tolfius bas 

fer out 2 Book called Fortuitd, wherein he 

thakes molt of the old Mythology to be 

Chyrnical Secrets, ; 

But ae Borrichias may believe that 
he can firid fome obfcure Hints of this 
Great Work in the Heathen Mythologitts, 
and in fome fcatter’d Verfes of the Ancient 
Poets, which, according to him, they them. 
felves did not folly underftand when they 
wrote them ; yet this is-certain, That the 
aricienteft Chymicat Writers now exftant, 
earinot bé proved to have been fo old a 
the Age of Auguftus. Conrimgias believe 
that Zofimus Panopolita is the oldeft Chy- 
Ynical Author that we have, whom he fet 
lower than Conflantine the Great. Tht 

: i perhap 
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perhaps may~be a Miftake ; fot Bor'richtys, 
who had redd theny both ‘in “MS. inthe 
Frénch King’s Library, bribgs very. plaufible 
| Arguments to prove that O/ympiodorus, who 
| wrote Commentaries upon fome of the 
| Chymicak Diftourfes of Zofmus , was CL 
| Yeats oldet: than Co#ffantine ; becatfé He 
f mentions the Alexandrian Library in the 
Temple of Saraps, as actually in being, 
i which, in\Ammianus Marcelinus's Time, who 
3 wis Contemporary with Fulian the Apoftate, 
§ was only talk’d of, as athing deftroyed long 
F before. 1 don’t mean that which was burnt 
Bin Fulius Caefar's Time, but one afterwards 
B erected out of the fcatter’d Remains that 
# were faved ffom that great Conftafration, 
| which is entioned by Zértdl/éan, under the 
B Namé of Profemeé’s Libtaty at Alexandria. 
Nf this Zofmus is the fame whom Galet 
f meritions, for a Rerriédy fot Sére Eyes, in 
this TV: Boole of Topical Medtcines, then 
| both he and Oapisdires might Iigve beef 
 confiderably older, and yet have lived fince 


tié 


| our Bleffed Saviour’s Time. However, be . 


their Agé what it will,they wrote to them- 
felves, and their Art was‘as’little known af 
terwards as it was before: Fulius Firmicus- 
is the Fitft Author that hits mention’d-/- 
chemy, either by Name, or by’ an undif- 
‘Puted’ Circumlocution ; and he dedicated 
his Book of Afralogy to Conftaatine thé Great. 
Mavilius wideéd & wh is fuppos’d’to have — 
1 B55 liy'd 
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a ARe fechions pow od. 


a Autuft as 6ERUE) in, the ye Book 


Milis Affonomicon, where lie saves an, Ac- 
dunt of thofe that are: bern ander Capri- 
corn, has thefe word§, -..0 7,0 0 et, 
re baat oder | ARE noun - les 
———_—fcrutart casa metalla, 
Depofitas &: opts, terraque ehprere. venas, 
‘Materiemquée ‘manu ‘corta’ duplivariar. artes 


which lait Verfe feems to be a Defcription 
of. Alchemy, : Buty -befides that the-Verle is | 
fufpected to be {purious ;. even. she Age of 
Manilus himflf isnot withort Controver. 
fie; fome making himContemperarywiththe 
Younger Fhéodifius, and confequently later 
than Firmecus himfelf, We may.exfpect to 
have this Queftion determuned,. when my 
amoft, Learned Friend, Dr. Rewpdy, :frall. ob- 
dige the World with his Cen/ares..and Emen- 
dations. of that Elegant Poet... ; 
But if thefe Graecian Chymifts fhoul 


have the utmoft Antiquity: allowed them 


that Borrichiys. defires, it-would fignifie-lit- 
tlé¢, to deduce their Art from -Efermes ; {ince 
Men might pretend that their Art. was de- 
rived from him.in Zofimus’s Days,. and yet 
come feveral Thoufand Years As, of it, 
if-.we follow .the Accounts. of Manetha 
‘Wherefore, though: this is byt-g, Negative 
Argument,yet it feems to-be unanfwerable; 
becaufe if there had been fuch an Art,fomt 


of the Greeks and Romans , who were fue 


3 eeflive 
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ceffively MafRers -of “eg yer; would have 
mention’dit,at teat, before Zo/iiius’s Tite. 
Such a Noticé, whether with-Approbation; 
or Contémpr, ‘had béen Tafferefit to afctr- 
tain the Reality of fuch a Ttadition. Zacé 
tus €s) tells us, that Mero fent’ into Aftica (s) Anna} 
to-find fine Gold , that was préterided ta 11> XV} 
be: hid undet-Ground ; This would have 
been an excellent Opportunity for him to 
have exarhiyéd into this ‘Fradition, or to 
have puhifhed thofe, who either falfly pre. 
tended to an Art which they Had not , or 
would not difcever the trueSecret;which,in 
his Opinion; would liaVe'beeii equally eri- 
minal; ahd Rad Nero done it; Plzzy would 
have told us of ‘it, who was very inquifi- 
tive to collet all the Stories he could find 
of every thing that he treats about, where- 
of Gold (+) is one that is not flightly paf- (+) Nat. 
fed over; and befides, he never omuts a seat 
Story becaufe’it appears flrange and incre+ capp 1,2, 
dible, if we may judge of what he has left 3, 4 
ouk, by what he has put in, but often ran- 
ges the wonderful Qualities of Natural Bo- 
dies under diftiné Heads, that they might 
bethe more obferved. = = 
_ To evade the Force of this Arsument, 
Borrechtus (#) fays thatthe Aeg yptzans were (#) Bm 
afraid of their Conquerors, and therefore “7? 
induftrioufly concealed their Art. But thtre 
isa widé Difference between conceakng 
the Rules and Precepts of an Art, and con- 

T 3 ceal.ng 
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cealing the Memory that.ever there wag 
fuch an‘Art. If it was ever known before 
the Perfian Conqueft, as by his Account. pf 
the Erection of the Pyramids, which were 
built many Ages before Cambyfes's Time, it 
is plain he believes it was,though we fhould 
allow it to haye been in-few Hands , it is 
not credible that this Art of Making Gold 
fhould never have beeh pretended to before 
Diocletian's Time, who is reported by Suz. 
das to have burnt great Numbers of Chy-. 
mical Books, which gave an Account of the 
Procefs, Whereas afterwards, every now 


and then, Footfteps of cheating Alchemifts 


are to be met with in the Byzantine Hifto- 
rians. It was not poffible to pretend to 
greatey Secrecy in the Manner of their O- 
perations, than is now to be found in all 
the Writings of Modern Adept Philofophers 
(as they call themfelyes. ) And yet thefe 
Men, who will nog reyeal their Procefs, 
would think themfelves affronted , if any 
Man fhould queftion the real Exiftence of 
their Arh beste tales ) 
' But the Hypothefis of thof¢ who find 
Chymical Secretsin Homer, Virgil, and the 
reft of the ancient Poets, is liable to feve- 
ral Exceptions taken notice of neither by 
Conringius nor Borrjchtus. 
ghia ) They fay, that when Fafon heard 
that the King of Colchs had a Book written 
upon 2 Ram’'s-skin , wherein was the Pro- 
RSG DS” WI” SoA glare 
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cefs of the Philofophers-Stone,, he went 
with the Argonauts to fetch it. Here it 
may be’ objected, (1.) That it is not like- 
ly that Sefoffris;who conquer’d Co/chs,would 
ever fuffer the egyptian Priefts to. teveal 
fuch a Secret to that conquered People. Di- 
ocletian, according to them ,<burnt all the 
Chymical Books that he could find: in Ae. 


gypr, that the Aegyprians might not rebel, 


when they were deprived of that Fund, 
which fupported their Wars. Apd Borrichi- 
us fuppofes that the Aeg yprian Priefts ufed 


Lig 


this Art chiefly to fupply. the Expenfes of 


their’ Kings. (2.) How. came fafon and 
the Argonauts not to grow richer by this’ 
Fleece 2? It cannot be pretended that it was 
concealed from them, upon the Account of 
its being (like the Books of the Modern 4- 
depti) written in fo obfcure a Stile, that it 
was unintelligible for want of a Matter; 
fince Medea was with Fafor , who had the 
Secret, what or how:great foever it was, 


_ (3.) Since the Graecians were not tied to 


Secrecy, how came their Traditions to be 
fo obfcure, that thofe Paflages in Apolipnius: 
Rhodius’s Argonauties which are fuppofed 
to be meant of the Grand Elixir, were ne- 
ver applied to a Chymical Senfe, till the 
Writings of Syneftus, Zofimus, andthe other 
eld Graeczan Chymifts appeared ? Efpecial- 


ly fince,(4.) Apollonius Rhodius himfelf was 
an Alexaudréan Greek, born in Aeg ypt, pe ; 
14 0. 
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«  RefleBone uportes 2, 


fo,could eafily. acquaint himfelf. wish the 
"Tradytions of, that Country, which-he; ‘o- 
ginal of anather qari “wag uader ne 

Joligation £0 CONCAta  s) - 2a 2aet 
+ os The Chymifts., .at J 1k, Bonrichi- 
s tor. ghem, own Dembcritus’s Books to’ be 
genuine, upon thé Gredit of Zofmus.wha 
quotes them-: If, they, are, this pretended 
Secrecy falls ta.the ground : For Pemsert- 
ius affirms, That.he léarn’d his-Are from’ 
Oftanes or Otanes,a, Mede, who.was.fent: by 
the Kings..of Pexfa into Aepypt, -ag,Go- 


vernor of the Aegyiptian Priefts. Then the 


Secret was divulged to fome of.thyGon- 
querors of their Country. If fo, .why no 
more Tradition of it 2, If not the Procefs 
it felf, yet at leaft the Memory. that, once 
there was fuch a Procefs ? Which would 
have been enough for this Purpofe, « The 
{ame Queftion may.be asked of Democritus, 
to whom Offanes revealed it. This -will 
weaken Zofimus’s Credit as an. Antiquary, 
upon whofe Affertion ee of this pretes-. 
ded:.Antiquity is founded. Since at the 
ue time that he objects the Secreey of 
& Ancient eg ypizae Priefts, as a-Reafon 
why the Memery of this Art was fo little 
known, he owns himfelf-obliged to a Greet, 
we Pac it from the eg yptians at Second 
tenes aan eon | 


~ F 


, But how will thefe Pretenders to remote 


‘Antiquity, who tell us, that. AMfo/es,. by ue 
. 1 


| 
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Skill in; Chymiftry, ,grouad the Goldea 
Galfi-to -Rawder;;,xeconcile, a; Paflage' in, 
Theoplraftus to their Pretenfious >. Heskpeak- 

ing of Quick-filver.(),-fays, thatthe Att (») Lib. 
of Extradting: it. from, Camabar .was- not: 4 Lapidis 
known-till. XC Years..before -his. Time,” 
when - it. was firlt-found out by, Gifias-an’ 
Athenian. - Can we; think that the. egypti- 
ans could hinder thefe, inquifitive Graeczansy 
whe flgid fe long- in their Country,.. from! 
knowing that thére: was, fuch a-Metalas, 
Mercury 2 Qx-could thele Aegyptigng make. 
Gold .withont it.?- If they>-could,., they: 
mipht-reafonably fuppofe thatthe Z/raelites ._. . 
could, make Brick- without Straw, fince . 
they .could- make Gold.and Silver without. 
that, which Modern Adepiz affirm to be 
tlie Seed- -of all .Metals. Theophraffus’s 
Words are too general,,- to admit -of-an 
Obje&tion,- as it he believed that Catgas’s 
Invention ought to be limited to his own 
Country. -This, jouvd to the great Si- 
lence of tke Ancients Cefpecially Heredotur \ 
and! Diedorus Siculus,, who dwell {¢ long, 
upon the Aegyptian Arts and Learning) .con- 
cerning moft of the wonderful Phrexomena 

of that extravagant- Metal, plainly fhews 
that there were. no ‘Traditions of fuck 
mighty; things to be done by it, as the 4/- 
chemift’s Books are full of.  Borrichiys there~ 
fore recurks to his old Subterfuge, -Aagyp-- 
tian. Secrecy,-and finds fome eee re 

- hohe Cait, 
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leaft, if not fabulous,’ Stories of Daedglug 
and<Jéarus; and the Poetical Age,‘ which 
he -oppofes to the pofitive Teftimony of 
Theophrafius. Perhaps my urging the fate 
Difcovery ‘of Mercury, may be thought to 
be begging the Queftion, fince fome who 
have. written of the Philofophers-Stone, 
have taught that their Mercary has no Affi- 
nity with common Mercury : Which has: 
Jed many Perfons to try feveral extrava- 
gant Proceffes'to'find it out. But Zire- 
naeus Philalethes, who is look upon as 
one of the- ee Uae f fat has oh 
~)xeere Written upon this Subject, fays_exprefly, 
oe me that (x) Natural Mercury Philofapbicall 
Lerch tes prepared, is the Philofopbical Menftruum, and 

Meditina- the Diffolvent Mercury. | 
rum p18. After fo long att Enquiry into the Anti- 
quity of this Art of Tranfmuting Metals, 
it will be asked perhaps, what may be 
thought of the Art it felf. I muft needs 
fay, I cannot tell what Judgment to make 
of it: The Pretenfes to Infpiration, and 
that Enthufiaftic Cant which run through 
the Writings of almoft all the Alchemifts, 
feem fo like Impofture, that one would be 
tempted to think that it was only a De- 
fign’ carried on from Age to Age, to de- 
Iude Mankind ; and it i8 not eafie to ima- 
gine why God fhould hear the Prayers of 
thofe that defire to. be Rich. If; as they 
pretend, it was Zeal for the Good of ind 
Inq 
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kind that made them take fuch Rains to 


find out fuch noble Medicines .as fhould 
free Men from the moft obftinate Difeafes 
to which our Natures are fubjeé&t, why do 
they not communicate them, ..and leave-the 
Procefs in Writing plainly to Pofterity, if 
they are afraid of Danger for themfelves 2 
Concern for the Welfare of Mankind, and 
affeéted Secrecy, .feem here inconfiftent 
Things > Men of fuch mortified Tempers, 
and public Spirits, ought not to be con- 
cerned, though Gold.or Silver were made 
as common as Lead or Tin, provided that 
the £lixir which fhould remove all Dif- 
eafes were once known, 

Though thefe are reafonable Prejudices 
againft the Belief of the Truth of this O- 
peration, yet qne can hardly tell how to 
contradiG@ a ‘Tradition fo general, and fo 
very well attefted (y). So ma- 
ny Men, methinks, could not — (): Vid. Borrich;- 
have cheated the World fuccefs- eet. ves 
fully for fo many Ages, if fome ofr . Epiftolam de 
hadnot been fincere: And, toufe pei oes Meee 
a Proyerb in their own way, So gelottum. = 
much Smoak could fcarce haye lafted 
fo long without fome Fyre. ‘Till the Seminal 
Principles from which Metals are com- 
pounded are perfectly known, the Poffibi- 
lity of the Operation cannot be difproved ; 
Which Principles, as all other Real Effen- 
ces of Things, are concealed from. us. 

Ss : But 


34 Ate Rofeshons: pon’ 
Bards $2 Man eanhbe? pethaps,’ witht 
out -Rafiiné: disbelieve What is {6 corf- 
detly affétted, fo he eight. tot‘to fpertd 
Hinch ‘Liste and Coft about Trying Whe: 
ther it willfueceed, till forhe of the Adept 
fhall be‘fo’ kifid as to givé him the Recerpt. 

By what-hds bee faid, it is evident, 
what Opinion one ought to have of the 
Chymical Skill of the Ancient Aegypttans’s 
‘Fhough it- is- moft probable that the Art 
owes tts Original to them‘ from ‘whorlt'it 
receives- its: Namé:; But this Original is 
much too late to do Sik Witham Temple's 
Hy pothefis any Service. ° aS ft 

But it is high time to leave the Aegypizan 
Phr“s, arid’thetefore I fhall only ante One 

Pye as Inftaices of their: Skin Ana- 
tti.Lib tomy, and fo pats oh. Gebzus (x) and 
X capo Wacrobius (a) obferve ; the one from Apz- 
co Satur- on, who wrote of -the ‘Aegyptzans ;' the o- 
ma 17 ther from the: Aecyptian Priefts themfelves, 

P» 33 Se AeA 
that there is 4 particular Nerve that goes 

_ ‘from the Heart to the Little-Finger of the 
“ey ‘Left-Han for which Reafon they always 
| wore Rihgs upon that Finger; and the 

(5) Hem. Priefts dipped that Finger in their perfu- 

ot, med Ointments: This being ridiculed by 
ee Conringzus, Borrichius (6) aflures us, ‘that 
Net lib xi. he always found fomething to countenancé 
cap-37 this Obfetvation, upon cutting of his Nails 
(2) De Die tO the quick. Pleny (c) and Cenforinus (2) 
cap. 17. Bive this following’ Reafon from: 2 Ee 

mes re 
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the Aftrologery why a-Man-canuot live.gs 
bove 4; Foca Years, cay pacaue the Adley, 
ace Embalmers obft aot gat Es 
and  Dimgution .of Wei ea fi 
Hee of thofé found Perfons whe 
Q peed wheseby. they judged of pened 
ex found: shar the Hearss.of nfants-of 
is Ten old weighed two -Drachwas, and 
this eight Sakis fecualls by do 
daxachm dae of Be Vigar,., sill. Men, came to 
the A fey. Yeats : AG which time 
be gradually. decreafed ull they came 
£Q: 24h, Hundred; ‘Wehen, for. de of 8 
Heart, they mat necefarily dia 
_ ‘Te-thefe Two,inflances of: the ‘Critical. 
nels of Aegypiian- Anatomy, 1 Shall add one 
Of their Cuniofity,in, Natural Bnquinies 520d 
shat is, their, Kaopledge of the-Caufe of ebe 
Annual Overfloming of the: Nile, This, 
suhich, was the,; qonftant Woader of the 
.Qld:.Werld, “was:.a Bbaenemenon faldorn 
over-looked “ by. the. Greeb- Philofophers 
Seven- of whole minions are, reckoned up 
by: Platarch,. 2 the Firft Chapter .of the 
Fourth Book gf 4s Opinions, of the Philofi- 
phenss, TE ‘Curiofity generally. attends. 9 
‘Defire of Knowledge, -and; geows clone 
Avith-it, then-the: Ham: Poets were i1- 
sxcufably negligent, that they did-nat-ve- 
ty early know that ihe Swelling. af the 
Nile proceeded from, the Rajns that fall 
in, ei which reifing. the-River at 
cer~ 
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certain Seafons, made that Overflowing of 
the Flats of egypt. One would: think 
tliat in Se/oftrts’s ‘Time the Aegyptian Priefts 
hail Aceefs enotgh irito Aethiopia 3 and 
whéever had‘once béeri in’ that Countrey, 
eéuld have réfolved that Préblém, with- 
out any Philofophy. * It was ktiowd indeed 
in Plato’s Time, for then the Priefts tol& 
it to Eudixus's but Zhales, Democritus, an 
Perodotis, who liad all enquired of thi 
Aegyptians, give fucli un¢outh Reafons, «a8 
fhew that they only {poke by guef$. Thales 
thinks that the Erefan'Winds blew dt that 
Time of the Year agairift the Mouths of 
thé River, fo that the fréfh Water finding 
‘no Vent, Was beaten back upon the Land. 
Démocritus fappotes that the Northern 
“Snows being nielted by the Summier Héats, 
are’ drawri up in Vapotts into the Airs 
which Vapours circulating towdrds the 
South, are, by the Coldriele of the Btefian 
‘Winds, coridenfed into Raiti, by which the 
‘Nile is vaiféd. Herodotus thinks that an 
‘equal Quantity of Water éomes front the - 
‘Fountaifis i Summer and Winter, orfly in 
Summer there aré greater Quantities of 
Water drawn up by the Surf, and in Wiriter 
le, and fo by confequerice all that fim 

HK’ ovérflowéd. Democritus’s Opinion of 
‘the Phaénomendn' feems not arflifs, though 
his Hypothefis of the Caufe of it is wrong 
m ‘all probability ; yet it is plain, en 
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Plutarch did not, believe it ta: be-the fame 
with that which the Aegyptian-Priefts, gave 
to Eudoxus, whichis the only true one, 
becaife he fets them both down apart. The 
Caufe of this wonderful Phaexomenon could 
not be pretended tobe a Secret ;. no Ho- 


nour could be got by: concealing,a Thing; 
the pretendéd Ignorancé whereof was rax 


27 


ther a Difgrace. Thofé egyptian Pricls, - 


wholé Bufinefs it wasto gather Knowledge, 
muft ‘have had an extraordiriary, Love for 
a Sedentary Life, or have-been averfe.td 
inform themfelves from others,. more than 
the reft of Mankind, who would not be at 
the Pains eitHer t6 leard ‘what S¢ofris’s 
Soldiérs could have told them, or’ to go 
CC 6r CCC Miles. Southward. to fearch 
for that, which they muft certainly have 
often reafoned about, if they were fuch Phi- 
lofophers as they prétended to be. © 
‘Nay, by the Curiofity of the Greeks, 
we are fure they did reafon about it; they 
thought it as; 


dical: Seafons “like it, as fome are now 


: much a Wonder'as we cast. 
do now ; rather’ more, becaufe they knew 
of no other Rivers that overflow dt perio». 


known to do in other Parts of “Afriea,. . 


and the ajt-Lndies. - a 


a: ‘ak 


cular Search into the’ whole Extént of Ae~ 


gyitan Learning, there feemis to be no Rea- 
onl. to give the Aegyptians the Preeminence 


HY 


‘Upon the whole Matter, after apartic | 
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tt ee Of ‘Rnowleds abd all Mai fitd. 
a confidering a the’ gteat 1 ns 
which i is’ re 0) té' td Sion ie 


ons: of hy fe art of ; ‘Leap ey alte i 
greit “Applanté fo a 3 ie ere 
and oyglit “to hare oreonablé Gtaitis 
of Allcyrative fol’ ¥ a ahey jefe tnfin: 
fhed :" Whéreforé; | Ba the Holy “Scrip: 
(e) Aas tures: CeF affure us, “thd Mofes was sidifd d 
vie 22, Gn all the ‘Learnitg ‘ ‘of the mK: riaass fhe ey 
ive Him’ the “greareft @haracter for’ ioe 
Ry arie Kriowledge that Could, cher Pep 
to any Man: ‘The éey bees ait: 
ini Archeceite were Deed ng. 
(f) Vid. ful, ¢ f) did the Chardétet © ba lee 
cane the Lae ives them, tte thet Yo 
. Ent etits for alf forts’ of Pérfous,, the 
Blind, the ‘Lame, theGduty, as well as the 
Sttorig’ and Healthy, fhews that it was-tid- 
tural to the Aegystzans ts be’ always busied 
sboataga tae ufeful, | The Aft of Brew- 
igen MiultDrinks- was long ago afcribed 
(s) Herts tiie “Ape ptians as the firk “Triveritors; 
lemel, ce 5 or which ‘thefe Norther Natioris are. nit 
Lib. X. ie. gong to'thent’ Their ‘Laws 
who have tdkeri the’ great 
(2) Conrin- Se ey ea ‘to deftroy the: Reputation | Of 
dieing their Learning in athér things, beeri'ac- 
Hermetice. knowledged to “be vety wife, ‘and worth 
goin fo far as Eythagoran 8 So oe i ie 
id to fetch then, 
Modern Advocates had’ sigeitoa tht 


mg 
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ing with any other Defign than that-of Dif , 
paraging the Knowledge of the prefent 
Age,-there would have been no Reafon to 
oppofe their Affertions, 


CHAP. XL 
| Of the Learning of thé Ancient Chala 
daeans and Arabiaris. 


WHE Chaldaeans and the Arabs are the 
People that lie next in Sir Wiliam 

Temple's Road. ‘Though it is not eafie to” 
feparate what. is Fabulous from what is Ge- 
nuine in the Antiquities of thefe Nations, 
| yet we may pronounce with fome Certainty, 
(z.) That the Chaldaean Aftronomy could 
not be very valuable , firice , as we know 
from Vitruvius, and others , they had not 
difcovered that the Moon is an Opake Bo- 
dy. For which Reafons , poffibly, with 
feveral others, fome of their Learnedeft 
Champions have confefléd, that they be- 
lieved that the Ancient Chaldacan Obferva- 
tions, were rather Regifters of the Phaens+ 
mena Of Heavenly Bodies, after they had 
appeared, than Predictions of their future 
Appearance. Whether their: Aftronomical 
Obferyations. were older, than their Mo 
| K marchy’ 


£350, 


‘was General to-fome Affyrian Monarch; 
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narchy, is uncertain : If they were fot, 
then in Alexander the Great's 'Tiite they, 
could not challenge an Antiquity: of above 
D or DC Years. I mention Alexaniler be. 
caufe he is faid to have fent vaft Numbers 
of Obfervations from Babylon, to his Ma- 
{ter Arzftotle. The Affyrian Monarchy, of 
which the Chaldaean might net improperly 
be called a Branch, pretends, indeed, to 
great, Antiquity : Mighty Things are told 
of Nznus and Semirams, whois more than 
once mentioned by Sir Weiiam Temple, in 
thefe Efays, for her Victories, and her ‘Skill 
‘niGatdening. ‘But'thefe Accounts are ; ve- 
‘ty-probably ‘fabulous, for the'folloWing Rez- 
TONS, Se ace ieee! wae ohm Vee pele ee 

. Till the Time of ‘Tiglath-Pilefer and Pul, 
-we hear no News of any Affyrian' Monarchs 
inthe fewifp Hiftory. In MmraphePs Time, 
‘who was overthrown by Aérabam ‘and his 
‘Family, in the Vale ‘of Siddim, the Kings 
of Chaldaea feém >to have«been ao other 
than thofe of Canaan, Captains of ‘Hords, 
or: Heads of Clans: And Amraphel was Tri 


. butary to Chedorladmer King ot Elam, whok 


Kingdom lay to the Eaft of Babylon, beyont 


‘the River Zigrs. - Chufban_Rifbathaim,King 


of Mefopotamia, who was overthrown fome 


Ages. after by Orhoniel the [fraélitifh Judge, 


doés riot feem’ to have been a-powerttl 
Prince :..It may -be -faid, indeed, that he 


but 
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but that is begging the’ ‘Queftion, -finte 
there is nothing which can favour fuch'an 
Affertion in the ‘Book of Fidées: °°)" 

But when the Affriahs and Baby linéang 
come once-to be mentioriéd ‘in the Fewz/h 
Hiftory, they, occur in aloft every Pagé of 
the O/d Teftament.’ Thete-are frequent Ac- 
counts of Pul, Tiglath-Pilefer, Shalmanezer; 
Sennacherib, Efar-haddon’, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evil-merodach, Belfbazzar,’ and ‘who ‘not 2 
But thefe Kings lived within ‘a riarrow Com- 
pafs of Time; ‘the oldéft of therh but’a 
few Ages before ' Cyrus. - This would’ riot 
fuit with that prodigious Antiquity which 
they challenged tothemfElves. © The Truth 
is, Herodotus, who knew ‘nothing of’ the 
Matter, being’ filent , Crefas draws up 4 
new Scheme of Hiftory much more ‘ pom- 
pous ; and from him, or. rather, perhaps, 
from ‘Rerofus, who was Coritemiporary with 
Manetho, arid feems to have carried on the 
the fame Defign for Chaldaea, which Mane- 
tho undertook for Aegypt, Diodorus Stculus, 
Pompeius Trogus, Eufebius, Syncellus ,‘and 
all thé Ancients that take notice of the 4- 
Syrian Hittory, have afterwards copied. 

Ctefias knew .he fhould be ftraitned' to 
fiid Employment for fo many Kings ‘for 
MCCC Years ; and fo he fays’; they ‘did 
little memorable after Semzramis’s Fime.As 


if it were probable that a great Empife 


eould lie fill for above a M Years ; of lit 


a] ; 


sie 


_ out of the Hands of fuch drowzy Mafters 
in all that time. No Hiftory but this can 


-of ; of whom, in MCCC Years, not one 


any thing cari. be. fhewed like this in any 
_ other Hiftory, Sacred or Profane , it will 


might reafonably exfpect that thofe fhould j 


_tended to interpret it when it was told} 


. Their other Learningisall loft. “However,} 
_ one can hardly believe that it was ever ve-f 
ry great, that confiders how little there 
‘Yemains. of real Value, that was Jearnd) 
from the Chaldaeaus. The Hiftory of 
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nd:Popular Generals fhould wreft the Reins 


give an Inftance of a Family that lafted for 
above a Ms Years, without any Interrupti- 
on: And of all its Kings ,. not one is faid 
to Reign lefs than XTX,but fome LV Years, | 
The Healthieft Race that ever was heard 


feems to have died an untimely Death. If 


be eafie to believe whatfoever is aflerted up- 
on this Subject. i ag 
_ If therefore the Chaldaean Learning was 
no older than their Monarchy , it was of 
no great ftanding , if compared with the 
Aegyptian. ‘The Account of Nebuchadnex- 
zars Dream, in the II” Chapter of Daniel, 
fhews the Chaldaean Magic to have been. 
downright Knavery ; fince Nebuchadnezzar 


tell him what his Dream. was, who pre- | 
them ; both equally requiring a Super-na-f 


tural Affiftance: Yet there lay their chief-f 
eft Strength ; or, at leaft, they faid fo:} 


Learn} 
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Learrling is not fo lamely conveyed to us,but 
fo much would, in all probability, have ef- 
caped the general Ship-wreck, as that, by 
what was faved, we might have been able 
to guefs at-the real value of what was loft. 

(2.) That if the Learning.of thefe Anci- 
ent Chaldaeans cameas near that of the Arabs 
as their Countries did ; one may give as 
good a Judgment of the Extent of the 4- 
. rabian Learning, as of the Chaldaean. Sir 
Wiliam Temple rightly obferves, that Coun- 
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tries little expofed to Invafions , preferve 


Knowledge better than others that are per- 
petually haraffed by aForeign Enemy ; and 
by confequence, whatfoever Learning the 
Arabs had, they kept ; unlefs we fhould 
fuppofe that they loft it through Carelef- 
nefs. Wenever read of any Conquefts that 
pierced into the Heart of Arabia the Hap- 
py, Mabomet’s Country, before the Begin- 
ning of the Saracer Empire. It is ver 

ftrange therefore, if, in its Paflage eae 
this noble Country, inhabited by a fpright- 
_ly, ingenious People, Learning, like Quick. 


-filver, fhould run through, and leave {fo few. 


of its Influences behind it. It is certain 
that the Arabs were nota Learned Peopl¢ 
when they overfpread 4fa: So that when 
afterwards they tranflated the Graecran 
Learning into their own Language, they 


had but little of their own, which was not, - 


taken from thofe Fountains, Their Affro- 
= K 3 nomy 


r 
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nomy and. Aftrology was taken, from Profomee, 
their Phslofophy trom Ariftotle, their Medics 
from Galen, and fo on: Ariffotle and Eu- 
clid were firft tranflated into Latin, from 
Arabic Copies ; and thofe Barbarous Tran- 
{lations were the only Elements upon which 
the Weftern School-men and Mathematicians 
built. If they learn’d any thing. confide- 
rable elfewhere, it might be Chymifry and 
Alchemy from the Aegyptians ; unlefs we 
fhould fay that they tranflated Synefus, or 
Zofimus, or fome other Graecian Chymifis. 

“ Hence it follows, that the Arabs bor- 


— rowed the greateft part, at leaft, of thei 


Knowledge from the Greeks, though they 
had much greater Advantages of Commu- 
nicating with the more Eaftern Parts of the 
World, than either Greeks or Romans evet 
had. ‘They, could have acquainted us with 
all that was rareand valuable amongft thofe 
Ancient Sages. The Saracen Empire was 
under one Head ‘in A/manzor’s Time, and 
was then almoft as far extended Eaftward 
as ever afterwards, His Subjects had a free 
Paflage, from the Zagus to the Ganges.; and 
being united by the common Bond of the 
fame Religion,the Brachmans, fome of whom 
did, in all probability, embrace the Maho- 
metan ¥aith, would not be fhy of revealing 
what they knew, to their Arabzan Maflers. 
By this means, the Learning of the 4egyp- 
trans, Chaldaeans, Indeans, Greeks,and Arabs, 

~ ran 
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ran in one Common Channel. For-feveral 
Ages, Learting was fo much jin fathion 
amongft them, and they took fuch care to 
bring it all into their own,Language, that 
fome of the learnedeft Fews, Marmonidesin 
particular, wrote in Aradic, as much as in. 
their own Tongue. We might reafonably 


therefore have exfpeéted:to have found: 


greater Treafures in the Writings of thefe 


learned Mahometans, than.ever were difco-. 


vered before : .And yet thofe that have been 
converfant with, their Books, fay, that there 
is little to be found amongf{t them, which 


any Body might not have underftaod as well , 


as they, if he had carefully ftudied the Wri- 
tings of their Graecian Mafters. There: 
have been fo many Thoufands of Arabic 
and Perfic MSS. brought over into Europe, 
that our learned Men can make as good, 
nay, perhaps, a better Judgment of the 
Extent of their Learning,than can be made, 
at this diftance, of the Greek. There are 
vaft Quantities of their Aftronomical Ob- 
fervations in the Bod/eian Library, and yet 
Mr. Greaves and Dr. Edward Bernard, two 
very able Judges, have given the World no 
Account of any Thing out of them,which 
thofe Araéian Aftronomers did not,or might 
not have learn’d from Ptolemee’s Almage/t, 
if we fet afide ther Obfervations which, 


their Graeczan Mafters taught themto make ; 


which, to give them thew due,Dr. Bernard 
| K 4 com- 


Bid 
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commends, as much more valuable than is. 
commonly believed; in a Letter to Dr. 
Huntingdon,printed in the Philofophical Tran- 
fattionsy containing their Obfervations of 
the Latitudes of Twenty of the moft emi- 
nent of the Fixed Stars. "We owe, indeed, 
to them alone the Way of Counting by 
Ten Cyphers , eeaeas byond Ten in a 
Decuple Proportion ; which is of unfpeak- 
able Ufe in Aftronomical and AlgebraicalCal- 
culations, and indeed, in all Parts of Arith- 
metic. ‘The Ufeof Chymiftry in Phyfic, to- 
gether with fome of the moft confiderable 
Chymical Preparations, which have led the 
Way to moft of the late Difcoveries that 
have been made in that Art, and in Natg- 
ral Philofophy by its means, have been una- 
nimoufly HSE to the Arabs by thofe 
() via. Phyficians that have ftudied their Books(z). 
Morinfit Though in ftriétnefS, the whole Arabian - 
pee ie Learning, with all their Inventions, what, 
. jum. and how great foever they were, may be 
reckoned as Modern, according to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's Computation. But I haye in 
this whole Difputeconfined my felf to Mo- 
derns, in the ftricteft ferice of the word, 
and have only argued from what has been 
done by the Learned Men of thefe two laft 
Ages, after the Greeks brought their Learn- 
ing along with them into. Jraly, upon the 
Laking of Conftantinople by the Turks. So 
that the Arabs are Ancients here ; and what 


has 
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has been faid already, evidently proves 
that the old Arabian Learning could never 


3 


be any one of thofeFountains from whence ~ 


the Graecian might have been drawn, and 
confequently can never be urged as fuch 
by thofe who give an Account of the Hi- 
{tory of Learning. 


CHAP. Xi 


Of the Learning of the Ancient Indians 
and Chineles. 


W: are now arrived in our Paflage 
Eaftward as far as the Indies, 
where, according to Sir Wiliam Temple, 
the firft Springs of that Learning which af- 
terwards flow’d always Weftward, arofe. 
Thither Pythagoras is faid to have gone, 
and to have fetch’d from thence his cele- 
brated Doctrine of the Zranfmigration of 
Souls, which he taught, and is now belie- 
ved by the Modern Bramines as it was the 

Opinion of the Brachmans of old... — 
_ We haye yery little if any Account of 
thefe Zndian Philofophers before Alexander 
the Great, who extended his Conquefts, as 
far as the River Jvdus. ' His Hiftorians ac- 
quaint us with a Set of Philofophers - that 
oun- 


7 
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Countrey, who practifed great Aufterities 
themfelves, and taught others that Wifdoin 
lay in living upon a little, in Abftaining 
from almoft all forts of Natural Pleafures, 
and Promoting the Profperity and Welfare 
of the réft of Mankind. ‘The Defeription 
that Strabo gives us of them, out of Me- 
gafthenes, Onefcritus and Ariftobulus, which ; 
is very well Abridged by Sit W% 7. is the 
Fulleft and moft Authentic that we have. 
And that the Body of it may be True, is 
probable from the Accounts of their Suc- 
ceffors the Bramines, which are given us 
by Monfieur Bernier, and Abraham Roger, 
who lived many Years among them, and 
made it their Bufinefs to collec their Opi- 

nions with all the Exaétnefs they could: 
The fuperftitious Care which thefe Peo- 
ple take to follow the Cuftoms, and pro- 
pagate the Opinions of their Anceftors, be 
they never fo abfurd and fenfelefs, plainly 
fhews that they would have preferved their 
Learning with equal Care, had there been 
any of it to preferve. They keep a Col- 
lection of the wife Sayings of one Bar- 
throuherri, which Monfieur Roger has gi- 
ven-us 2 Taft of, but fuch miferable Stuff 
for the generality, that one cannot read 
them without fmiling at the Simplicity of 
thofe that canadmure them. They wou’d not 
fhew Monfieur Roger their Book of the 
Law, which they pretend to be fent from 
: God: 
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God ; but by .the Account which his Bra- 
mine Doctor gave of it, it is.only an ab- 
furd Hiftory of the fabulous Succeffions: 
of their Deities, and as abfurd a Colledti- 
on of fuperftitious Ceremonies, by which, — 
they were to be worfhipped. Their Do- 
ctrine of the Zran{migratzon of Souls,which 
Pythagoras firft taught in the Weft, is a pre- 
carious idle Notion, which thefe befotted 
Indians do fo blindly believe, that they are 
afraid of killing a Flea or a Loufe, for fear 
of difturbing the Soul of one of their An- =. 
ceftors. ‘Though at the fame time they z 
{cruple not to force Multitudes of poor 
filly Women, and fometimes too, full fore 
again{ft their Wills, to burn themfelves a- 
live with their deceafed Husbands Bodies, 
under a Pretence of their being ferviceable 
to them in another World, though they 
are far from having any Affurance that 
their Husbands will there ftand in need of 
them. Can we believe that there is a ge- 
nerous Spirit refiding in a People, who 
have now for MM or MMM. Years placed 
the higheft degrees of Sanctity and Pru- 
dence in half-ftarving themfelves, and de- 
priving themfelves ot the lawful Conveni- 
encies of Life > Yet thefe were the chief- 
eft Employments of the Ancient Brachmans, 
as they are ftill of the Modern Bramzes. 

So that there is Reafon to fear that 
the Stories of the extraordinary Wifdom_ | 

| of 


a 
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of the Ancient Brachmans are in 2 great 
meafure fabulous, becaufe in the idle-and 
bigotted part of the Narrative they do 
fo particularly agree with the Modern 
Bramines ; and alfo, becaufe if one con- 
fults what the Ancients have recorded of 
the Brachman’s in Alexander’s time, which 

is all gathered into a Body 


(E) Pailadine de Geni- by Sir Edward Byfbe (k), he 
bus Indi ,y, rated 
Bait Bree coe will find that the Accounts 


which ‘come the neareft to 


(7) Let but any Man . : 
compare Sirebe and Vailas. the Fountain, have lefs in 


us together, and he willfee them of the Romance Cl ) 


the difference, though ’tis 
lain they relateto the fame 


ime, 


(m) Lib. 
15. 


and that their Hiftorians have 
exfpatiated and flourifh’d 

more, as they were at the 
greater diftance. For, upon comparing 
what all thofe Authors there quoted have 
faid, I am entelinable to believe, that all 
we know of the Ancient Brachmans, is due 
to the Accounts which Alexander's Compa- 


‘mions have given us. 


But let us enter into Particulars. Sir 
William Temple.tells us, out of Strabo, (m) 
“ That their Opinions in Natural Philofo- 
phy, were, that the World was Round ; 
that it had a Beginning, and would have 
an End, but reckoned both by immenfe 
Periods of Time ; that the Author of it 
was a Spirit, or a Mind that pervaded 
“ the whole Univerfe, and was diffufed 


“ through all the Parts of it ; and that they 


held 
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“ held the Tranfmigration of Souls, and 

® fome ufed Difcourfes of Infernal Man- 

“ fions, in many things like thofe of Pla- 

“ to.” (2) Whether Mega/thenes, from (4) ryt. 
whom Strabo takes all this Account, has pag. 17- > 
not made it a little more beautiful than he 

ought, I very much queftion, fince Mon- 

fieur Bernier fays, (0) That the Bramines (0) Voyages 
believe, “ That the Zarth is Flat, and 10 3 
“© Triangular, with feveral Stories, all dif- dit. Eng. 
** fering in Beauty, Perfection, and Inha- 

“ bitants, each of which is encompaffed, 

“ they fay, by its Sea ; that one of thefe 

“© Seas is of Milk, another of Sugar, the 

“ third of Butter, the fourth of Wine, 

“ and fo forth: So that after one Earth 

“© there comes a Sea, and after a Sea an 

e: Raney an fo on to ae J sien 
* beginning from Someire ( p) PG AD AAG INE 
« siitch is on the midit of thet Pein nwa hey 
“ Stories: Thatthe firfl Story, the Barth. 

“ which is at the foot of So- (7) The Semi-Gods 
“* ‘meire, hath Deuta’s (q) for of tH ates uar: 

“* its Inhabitants which are ve- 

ry Perfect; that the fecond contains 

“ likewife Deuta’s, but lefs perfect ; and 

“ fo of the reft, ftill leflening the Perfe- 

** ion to the feventh, which, they fay, 

“ is ours, that is, of Men far lefs Perfect 

“¢ than all the Desta’s : And, laftly, That 

“this whole Mafs is fuftained upon the 

Heads of divers Elephants, which, when 

6 they 
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(r) Hiftorre 
de la Vie 
> des Mo- 
eurs des 
Braqmines. 


(°Y Pag. 
169. 


(2) Sir 
W T. hus 
Effay, Pp. 
17, 
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“ they ftit, caufe'an Earthquake.” Upori 
all this, and abundance more of the like 
ature in Affronomy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
arid Phyfic’s, ‘which feems to be the true 
Oriental Doctrine, confonant to thofe no- 
ble Difcoveries which are in ¢r) Monfieur 
Roger’s Hsftory of the Lives and Manners of 
the Braminés, Monfieur Bernier makes this 
Remark ; (5) “ All thefe ftrange Imperti- 
“ nencies, which I have had the patience 
“ to relate, have often ‘made me think, 
that if they be thofe famous Sciences 
of the Ancient Brachmans of the Indies; 
very many have been deceived in the 
great Opinion they entertained of them. 
For my part, I can hardly believe it, 
but that I find the Religiori of the Z- 
‘ dians to be from immeritorial Times ; 
“that ’tis written in the Hanfcrit Lan- 
guage, which cannot but-be very anci- 
ent, fince its Beginning is uriknown, and 
‘tis a dead Language, not underftood, but 
by the Learned ; that a/ their Books are 
only written in that Tongue: Allwhich 
are as many Marks of a very great An- 
tiquity.” This, by the way, confutes 
the Opinion of thofe (7:) who make the 
Iudtan Learnirig to be all Traditionary ; 
for not only their Religious, but their Pro- 
fane Knowledge too, is all written in this 
Hlanfcrit Dialect. 


a 
a A 
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“Yet one Notion of thefe Bramines t can- 
‘rot but take notice of, becaufe it is a‘ ve- 
yy Philofophichal ‘one,‘ and has been with 
probability ‘ftarted and defended by. forme 
‘of the moft curious Anatomifts of ‘the pre- 
fent Age, who built their Hypothefis uip- 
‘on the. dateft Difcoveries which ‘have ‘beet 
made in‘their admirable Art: I thall fet it 
down in Monfieur’ Bervier’s words ; (4) (u) Pag 
“ The Seeds of‘Plants and Animals are 175. 1 
“© not formed ahew, but were conttived in 
the firft Produétion of the World, and 
difpenfed abroad ‘every where, and mix- 
ed'in all things ; and they are-riot only 
potentially but actually the very and‘en- 
tire Plants, and Animals, though ‘fo 
fmall, that their Parts cannot be diftin- 
ouilht, but when put into a convenierit 
Womb, and there nourifht, they extend 
‘themfelves and -encreafe : So that the 
‘Seeds of an Apple and Peat-Tree, are a 
little, entire, and perfect Apple and 
‘Pear-Tree, having all its Effential Parts ; 
-And ‘fo the Seeds of an Horfe, an Ele- 
phant, a Man, Gc. are a little Horfe, a 
little Elephant, a little Man, in hich 
there wants nothing but the Soul and 
‘Nourifhment to make them appear what 
‘they are. 
This Opinion feems rather to have er 
maintained by a Leeuwenhoek, or a Mal- 
pighius, than by an Indian, who, as pos 
jeur 
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fieur Bernier affures us, (w) underftands 
nothing at all of ree) and can {peak no~ 
thing upon that Subject but what is imperti- 
nent. Had it been the Refult of Thought 
arid Meditation, founded upon. proper, Pre- 
mifes, which muft be the Effects of man 

and repeated Obfervations, one might juft 
ly have looked. for, and would infallibly 
have found many other Notions of equal 
Subtilty., among thefe.. Bramines ; . which 
though erroneous, (and fo,. perhaps, may 
this be, ) yet could not havesbess made by 
any but Skilful Men. Such Difcoveries 
likewife would have obliged us to have 
entertained a very honourable Notion of 


‘the Learning of the Ancient Brachmans ; 


becaufe, though they might have been Mo- 
dern, in comparifon of thofe Ancient Times, 
yet they might not alfo,-for ought we» 
knew, and confequently. might have been 
challenged to thofe Ancient Philofophers 
by their Modern Champions. But when, 


amidft a vaft variety of wild and phanta- 


{tical Opinions, a Man meets with one or 
two which ftand alone by themfelves,with- _ 
out any thing that appears to have raifed 


or confirmed them, he ought not prefently 


to conclude, that the Philofophers who 


maintain them are Wife and Learned Men, 


though once, perhaps, or twice, Quod ne- 
quit Ingenium, Cafus fecit. i 


By 
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By this’ time, I am afraid I fhall be 
thought as Tedious.ds an Jrifh Tale-teLer, 
fit only to lull my Redder afleep : But 
there 1s but one Stdge more left; and 
though it is 4 great way off, yet it may be 
eafily reached upon Paper, ard then will 
be as eafily difpatched. Fort China, we are 
told; if a charming Couritrey, and there- 
fore moft proper to be thought upon at the 
End of a tedious Difcourfe. | 
Sit Wiliam Temple knows very well, © 
that the whole Chinefé Hiftory depends 
upon the fole Authority of Martinius, and 
thofe Miffionaries who publifhed Confucius 
lately at Paru, Martinius (x) tells his (x) ny. 
Reader, that he was obliged to learn Sixty Se 
Thoufand independent Charattets before he. ?"”2* 
could read the Chinefe “Aithors with eafe: 
This is, without all doubt, arf excellent 
Method to pfopagate Learning, when Eight 
or Ten of the beft Years of a Man’s Life 
_muft be fpent in learning to Read. The 
moft confiderable Specimen of Chinefé 
Learning that wé have, : is in the Writings 
of Confucius ; which, if F. Covplet and his 
Companions had printed under their own 
Nantes, (-y ) thofé Rules and Inftrultions (y) pag. 
difcourfed of with great Compafs of Kuow- 178. 
ledge, Excelénce of Senfe, Reach of Wit, 
—ilaftrated with Elegance of Stele, and Apt- 
nefs of Stuslitudes and Examples,- would 
foon have been calléd an incoherent R-har+ 
L fody 
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fody of Moral Sayirigs, with which good 
Senfe and tolerable Experience might have 
furnifhed any Man,. as well as Confucius, 

| If the Chinefes think every.part of Know- 
ledge, but theic own Confucian Ethics, ig- 
noble and mechanical, why are the fy- 
ropacdn Miffionaries fo. much refpected for 
their Skill in Medicine and Mathematics : 
So much Knowledge in Mathematics as 
will but juft ferve an Almanack-maker, 
will do their Bufinefs. F. VerbiefF fays, in 
a Letter printed fome Years fince in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, That the Ho- 
hours which were paid him in the Empe- 
rors Court, were in a great meafure ow- 
ing to his Teaching the Emperor to find 


the Time of the Night by the Fixed Stars, _ 


and an Aftrolabe : This fhews. that the 
Chinefes were but meanly skilled in thefe 
Things; and it is probable, that thofe 
who are igdorant of fuch ordinary Mat- 
ters, feldom carry their Speculations to a 
much greater Height. : 

Martinius and Trigautius, who lived long 
in China, were able fully to inform the 
World of the Extent of the Chznefe Know- 
ledge ; and the Pains which Martinius has 


taken to write the Hiftory, and to fate, 


the Geography of that mighty Empire, is 
a fufficient Indication of his great Wil 
lingnefs to advance its Reputation in Ey 
rope. The Chinefes ave certainly a fagaci- 

ous 
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ous atid’ indwftridts Pedple,’ and their’ Skill 
int many, Mechanical Arts’ fhéw'theft to’ pe 
fo ; fo that if they liad ever’ zpplied‘ thent- / 
felves to Learning in good ‘¢é#tneft, and 
that for ned? fo Tong 4 Fime, as their: Hi. 
ftory pretends to, theré-is rio’ Queftion but 
we fhotld have heard miueh rhore. of their 
Progrefs. And therefore, whatfoevér éin 
be faid of Chzrefe Knowledge, can never 
be of any weight, as long as fmall Skill in 
Phyfic and Mathematics {halt be enouglr to 
proteét the Furopacar Mifficharies in a 
Court wheré they themfelves are efteemed 
the greateft Scholars, and honoured accor- 
dinglyys Sow tn aay eres: 

But the Chinefe Phyfe is wonderfully 
commended by Dr. Pofius-and Sir Wliam ae 
Temple (2): ‘Fhe Phyficians éxcel in the (x) Pag. 
Knowledge of the Pulfe, and of ‘all fimple %79 1¥- 
Medicines, and go little further : Neither 
need they ; for in the firff, they are fo skil- 
ful, that they pretend not only to tell by it, 
how many Elours or Days a fi e, Man may laf ; 
but how many Years a Man in perfect teens 
ing Health may live, in café of ao Acctdent 
or Veolence ; and by Simples, they pretend to 
relieve all Difeafes that Nataye will allow to 
be cured. What this boafted’ Skill is, may 
be feen in the little Tracts of the Chinefe be). Specs 
Phyfe, publithed’ by Andrew Cleyer €4) 5 cinae pane 
but becaufe few will, in all probability, ‘ce, Fran- 
have patience to’ go! throngh with them,’ Gnarto. ie 

bee finice 
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fince they are not very pleafant to read, I 


fhall give a fhort Specimen of them, by 
which one may judge of the reft. 


(6) Ibid. | 


Pag. 85, 
86, 87. 


The moft ,Ancient Chinefe Difcourfe of 
Phyfic, entituled, Nuy Kim -(b), gives.this 
Account of the Production of our Bodies, 
and of the Relation of the feveral Parts, 
with the Five Elements: _ : 

_* Out of the Eaftern Region arifes the 
Wind, out of the Wind Wood, or Plants, 
out of Wood Acidity, from thence the 
Liver, from the Liver the Nerves, from 
them the Heart : The Liver is. genera- 
ted the Third in Order, and perfected 
the Eighth : The Spirits of the Liver, 
as they relate to the Heaven (the Air ) 
are Wind ; as. Wood in the Earth, as the 
Nerves. in our Bodies, fo is the Liver in 
the Limbs : Its Colour is Blue, and its . 
Ufe and Action is to move the Nerves: 
The Eyes are the Windows of the Liver; 
its Taft is acid, its Paffion or Affectionis 


a 


| 
| 
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Anger : Anger hurts the Liver, but Sor- , 
row and Compaffion conquer Anger, be- 
caufe Sorrow 1s. the Paffion of the Lungs, 
and the Lungs are Enemies to the Liver: | 
Wind hurts the Nerves, but Drought, 
the Quality .of the Lungs, conquers 
Wind: Acidity hurts the Nerves, but 
Acrimony, or that fharp Taft which 1s 
proper to the Lungs, conquers Acidity, 
or Metal conquers Wood. O 
ee * Out 


¢ 
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‘ Out of the Southeriy, Region * arifés 
Heat, out of Heat Fite, out of Fire Bit- 
ternefs : From it the Heart is generated, 


thence the Blood; ‘out-of Blood comes. 


the Spleen, or Earth ‘out’ of Fire ; * the 
Heart governs the Tongue’; that which 
is Heat in Heaven, Fire’ upon Earth, 
Pulfation in the Body, is the Heart in the 
Members : Its Colour’ is’ Red, has the 
Sound of Laughing ; its Viciffitudes are 
Joy and Sorrow ; the Tongue is its Win- 
dow, ‘its Taft Bitternefs, its Paffion Joy ; 
too much -Joy hurts the Heart ;. but 
Fear, the Paflion of the “Reins, which 
are Enemies to the Heart, conquers Joy : 
Heat hurts;the Spirits, but Cold con- 
quers Heat : Bitternefs hurts the Spirits, 
but Saltnefs of the Reins conquers Bit- 
ternefs, or Water quenches Fire. The. 
Heart is generated the Second in Oder, 
and is pertected the Seventh. 

‘ Out of the Middle Region arifetit 
Moifture ; out of that Earth; out of 


Earth SweetnefS ; from Sweetnefs com-. 


eth the Spleen, Fleth from that, and the 
Lungs from Flefh : The Spleen governs 


‘ the Mouth ;. that which is Moutture in 


—_ 


the Heaven, is Earth in Earth, Flefh in 
the Body, ,and the Spleen in the Mem- 
bers: Its Colour is Yellow ; it has the 


Sound of Singing » its Window is the 


aft is fweet, its Paffion is 
Le3 ‘ much 


Mouth, its 
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“much ThoughtfulneS ; Thoughtfulnefs 
‘ hurts the Spleen, but Anger conquers 
‘"Thoughtfulnefs': Moiftyre hurts Fleth, 
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but Wind conquers Moifture : Sweetnefs 
hurts Flefh, but Acidity cqnquers Sweet- 


fiefs : In 2 word, Wood conquers Earth, 

‘or the Liver the Spleen. The'Spleen is 

generated the Fifth in Order, and is per- 
Te 


feted the Tenth, _—s. 

* Out of ‘the Weftern Region arifes 
Drought: Thence come Metals, from 
them- comes Sharpnefs, out of ‘that are 
the Lungs, out,of the Lungs comes Skin 
and Hair,, out of Skin and Hair come 
the Reins; the Lungs govern the No- 
{trils ; That which is Drought in the 
Heaven (or Air) is Metal in the Earth, 
Hair‘ and Skin in the Body, and Lungs 
in the Members ; Its Colour is Whituh, 
hag the Sound of Weeping ; its Win- 


‘dows are the Noftrils, its Taft is fharp, 


its Paffion is Sorrow : Sorrow hurts the 
Lungs, but Joy conquers, Sorrow : Heat 
hurts the Skin and Hair, but the Cold 
of the Reins conquers Heat : Sharpnefs 
hurts the Skin and Hair, ‘but Bitternels 
conquers Sharpnefs. The Lungs are ge- 
nerated the Fourth in Order, and are 


{ 


perfected the Ninth. 


“Out of the Northern Region arifes 
Cold; out. of Cold comes Water, thence 
Saltnefs, thence the Reins, thence the 

1. 2 ' > M ar 
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* Marrow of the Bories,.thence the ‘Liver. 
‘ The Reins govern the Bars ; that. whrch 
‘ is Cold in the Air,, Waterin the darth, 
‘ Bones in the Body, ts Reins intheMem- 
‘bers: Its Colour is Blackifh, has the 
* Sound of Sobbing ; its Windows are the 
* Ears, its Taft is Saltnefs, its Paflion 1s 
* Fear: Fear hurtsthe Reins, but Thought- 
‘ fulnefs ‘conquers Fear: Cold hurts the 
‘ Blood, but Drought ‘ conquers Cold : 
* Saltnefs hurts the Bloed, but Sweetnefs 
‘ conquers Saltnefs. The’ Reins are gene- 
“ rated the Firft in Order, and pertected 
* the Sixth.--.. 2+ ¢> 3 3 

Fhe Miffionary who fent this Account 
to Cleyer a Phyfician at-Batavia, was afraid 
Ce) that dt-would bé thought ridiculous (c) Rifuse 
by Europaeans ; which ‘Fear of his feems fees ie 
to have: been. well - grounded.. Another Zertiaee 
who lived long in Chzna; wrote ‘alfo an quo plau- 
Account of the Chimefe Notions of the Na-ir6 a 
ture and Difference of Pulfes, which he ~ 
(d@) profeffes that he would.not under- (4) Hav?. 
take to prove, by £yropaean Principles. firzim 
One may judge of ther Worth by the fol-‘p,repzc 
lowing Specimen (e): ia pring. 

‘Fhe Chinefes divide the Body -into ? pase re 
‘ Three Regions: The Firft 1s trom the éanda sb, 
‘ Head to the Diaphragm: The Second 1,4 
‘ from thence to the Navel, conta.ning pig 3, 4 
* Stomach, Spleen, Liver and Gall, and 
‘the Third to the Feet, containing the 

Ibi ‘ Blad- 
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¢ Bladder, Ureters, Reins and Guts. To 
§ thefe Three Regions, they affign Three 
‘ forts of Pulfes.in each Hand.- The up- 
* permoft Pulfe is governed by the radical 
¢ Heat, and is therefore in its own Nature 
overflowing and great. The lowermott 
is governed by the Radical Moifture, 
which lies deeper than the reft, and 1s 
like a Root to the reft of the Branches : 
The middlemoft lies between them both, 
partakes equally of Radical :Heat and 
Moufture, and anfwers to the middle Re- 
gion of the Body, as the uppermoft and 
lowermoft’ do to the other two. By 
thefe Three forts of Pulfes, they pre- 
tend to examine all forts of Acute Dif 
eafes, and thefe alfo are examined Three 
feveral Ways: Difeafes in the Left-Side 
are fhewn by the Pulfes of the Left- 
Hand, and Difeafes in the Right-Side by 
the Pulfes of the Right. 

Tt would be tedious to dwell any longer 
upon fuch Notions as thefe , which every 
Page in Cleyer’s Book is full of : The Ana- 
tomical Frgures annexed to the Tra¢ts, 
which alfo were fent out of China, are {0 


“A 


 -yery whimfical, that a Man would almoft 


believe the whole to be a Banter , if thefe 
Theories were not agreeable to the occa- 
fional Hints that. may be found in the Tra- 
vels of the Miffionaries. This, however, 
does no Prejudice to their Simple Medi- 
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eines, which may, perhaps, be very admi- 
rable, and’ which’ a log Experience may 
have taught the' Chinefes to apply with 
great fuccefS ; and it is poffible that they 
may fometimes give not unhappy Guefles 
in ordinary Cafes, by feeling thetr Patients 
Pulfes : Still this is little to Phyfie, as an 
Art ; and however, the Chinefes may be 
allowed to be excellent Empificks, as ma- 
ny of the Weft-Indian Salvages are, yet it 
cannot be beheved that they can be tolera- 
ble Philofophers ; which, in an Enquiry 
into the Learning of any Nation, is the 
firft Queftion that is to be confidered. | 
Thus I have taken a fhort- View of the 
Learning of the Eaft. Sir Wiliam Temple 
is not the.only Man whe has afferted great 
things: concerning it, Other Men , to 
ftrengthen their partienlar Hypothefes,have 
exalted it as much as he: Of all théfe,few 
have taken greater Pains than Dr.Burzet (f ), (f) 4- 
who having given us a new Theory of the cherie, 
Creation and the Deluge, was ‘obliged to ” bhith 
examine into the Traditions of the oldeft 
Nations, efpecially thofe which pretended 
moft to ancient Monuments of their own 
Extraction, and the Origination of Man- | 
kind. If his Enquiries have not proved — 
what he particularly defigned they fhould, 
which was, the attefting to the Truth of 
his own Hypothefes : yet they have prov- 
ed an almoft uniyerfal Tradition of the 
| World’s 
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World’s being once made out of a Chags, 
with. many other Points, which do exceed- 
ingly {trengthen our Belief of the Mofazcal 
Hiftory. «He ingenuoufly owns, that when 
once the Bufinefs came to downright Rea- 
foning, to raifing Principles , and drawing 
Conclufions from thofé Principles,the Greeks 
went very much beyond their Teachers ; 
and he dees as geod asiconfefs, that all the 
Barbaric Phelofophy was either Tradetzquary 
or Superfiztious. Flis Authority is of great 
Moment here, becaufe,-his Defiga led shim 
to make an;, Accurate, Enquiry -into thefe 
Things ; which Defign he.,has very. care- 
fully executed. — . --, - : rk 
Now, .if the Philofophy of the Baftern 
Nations. was all Zraditionary, ‘tis plain ther 
other. Learning could not-be profound. .For 
great Skill in Geometry, Afronomy, Natural . 
Firftorys the Experimental: part of Phyfic’s, 
or Medicine, will naturally. lead Men into 
Enquiries into the Caufes of the Phaenome- 
wa Which daily occur. Thofe Enquiries 
will neceflarily produce Principles and Hy- 
pothefes ; which Principles and Hypothe- 
fes, though for want of fufficient Light, 
they may be precarious and'groundlefs,yea, 
fometimes, poffibly, abfurd and phantafti- 
cal, yet will evidently fhew, that the Phi- 
lofophers who devifed them, were Men of 
Search and Reafoning, of Knowledge and 
Experience. : Rie. int 
The 
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The feveral Hypothefes of, Ancient, and 
Modern: Philofophers., fince . Hypothelts 
have firft beenintroduced ta agcoynt, for the 
Phaenomena of Nature,do plainly. prove this 
Matter. The Ariffotelians , who folve-all 
by a Mixture of the Four Elements, go ups 
pon Obferyations and Experiments, fuch.as 
they are, The Ancient Chymifts,who. found 
Salt,Sulphur and Mercury in.all Mix'd Bo- 
dies, prove (as they think) their Hypothe- 
fis by Matter of Fad. So the more_Mo, 
dern-ones ; fome of whom,compound eve; 
ry thing out of Acids;and- Avkalz’s; others 
join with the Corpufcularians , who folve 


all by the various Motions of Minute Bo- 


dies. Still all ‘the Sedts pretend Obfer- 
vation and Experience : and the fucceffive 
Alteration of their Hypothefes, fhews that 
their Stock of Knowledge, did praper- 
tisnably encreafe, Wheretore, fince. this 


has been the Conftant, and 1s the Natural — 


Method, we ought to conchide, that if the 
Barbaric Phelofophy had been built upon fuch 
Foundations, it would haye produced dike 
Effects, pageant’, denecicy assis 
Whereas Tradition, the Fountain of all 
their Knowledge, is only the Effect of Me- 
mory,: And as it fhews, that there is no 
Inquifitive Genius (the Mother of all Know- 
ledge }) in the People who content them- 
{elves with it, fo all Acquiefcence in it 1s 
utterly inconfiftent with great Progreffes in 
. <a | Natu- 
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Natural Learning, of any fort, unlefs, per- 
haps, we fhould except Abftracted Mathe- 
matics ; which too, whether they need be 
excepted, may be juftly queftioned. 

If, indeed, the Traditions of the Eaft 
had comprehended a Syftem of Natural 
Knowledge, had given an Account of the 
leading Phaenomena of the Univerfe, had, 
in fhort, been any thing elfe but bare Me- 
morials, and thofe fhort, imperfect and ob- 
fcure, of what the World once was, and 
what it fhould hereafter be, they would be 
much more valuable for the prefent pur- 
pofe, than any Conclufions made by the 
exacteft Reafoning poffible. They would 
then, as they ought, be efteemed as Reve- 
lations made by Him that made the World, 
and confequently, could beft tell in what 
Manner , and for what Ends and Purpofes 
he has created, and does preferve this Pla- 
netary Syftem in which we live. But fince 
this is not pretended to, and if it were, 
could not be made good, I cannot poffibly 
fee how thofe who allow the Greeks to have 
been the chief Advancers of Science as op- 
pofed toZradition among{t the Ancients,can 
deny that Natural Learning, in every Par- 
ticular, was carried to a greater height by 
them,than by any of the Oriental Nations, 
_ It is therefore now high time to leave 
thofe Countries, in fome of which there 


feems never to have beenany {olid Learning 


grigi- 
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nings of it, to cortie to Greece, as it flood 
in the Age of Ariffotle, Théophraftus, Euclid, 
and thofe other Great Men , who, About 
the Time of Alexander thé Great, and af- 
terwards, made fuch mighty Progreffes in 
almoft alf Parts of real Learning. If, up- 
on Efiquiry; it fhall be fourid, that 2a Com- 
‘parifon may be mdde between thefe Anci- 
ents arid the Modefris, upon any Heads 
wherein Ledrriing is principally concerned, 
which will not be to the Diledvantage of 
the latter, then there needs not any thing 
to be faid farther. Whether it can or no, 
is now to be enquired. 


CHAP. XIU. 


Of Ancient and Modern Logic and Me- 
| _taphyfics. 


* Ince all that has been faid in the Second 

1 } and Third Chapters , concerning the 
Ethics, Politics, Eloquence and Poefe of the 
Ancient Graectans, belongs to them in their 
moft flourifhing Ages, a great part of the 
Subje@& Matter of this Enquiry has alrea- 
dy been difpatched. The remaining Parts 
of their knowledge may be reduced to nee 
Our 
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originally , and in the reft but.the begin- . 


igh vk eplis a' 
Four Hedds : Logic, Metaphyfics; Mathemd- 
war ane Poel. Paye  tlie ay of 
Reafoning = But by” it Mer corhmonly: un- 
derftand the Art of Difputing, end making 
Syllogifms ; of Anfwermg at Adverfaty’s 
@bjections dextéroufly , and making fuchr 
dthers as cannot eafily be evaded: Infhiort, 
af making-a plaufible Defenfe, or ftarti 
probableObjections, for or againft any Thing. 
As this is taught mm the Schools, it is cer- 
tainly owing to the Ancients : Arzforle’s 
Orgaxum is the great ‘Fext by which Mo- 
'dern Logrcians Wave framed their! Syftems ; 
arid nothing, perhaps, canbe deviféd more 
(«) Via. fubtle in that captious Art ‘(¢), than the 
se bg Sophifms of the Ancient Steics. But as'Lo- 
fic. ib. 1. Zee iS truly the Art of Reafoning juftly, fo 
cap 2. as not only to be able to explain our own 
Notions, and prove our own Affertions, 
clearly and diftiriétly, but to carry our Spe- 
culations farther than other Men have car- 
ried theirs, upon the fame Arguments ; it 
has not 6nly been much cultivated by Mo- 
dern Philofophers, but as far purfued as 
ever it was- by the Ancients: For hereby 
have the late Enquiries been made into 
Phyfical, Metaphyfical and Mathematzcal Mat- 
ters, the Extent whereof is hereafter to be 
examined, Heteby the Ancient Marbema- 
Yictans made their Difeoveries , and when 
they had done, they concealed their Art ; 
for, though we have mahy noble Propofi- 
Rue tons" 
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tions of ‘theirs, yet we have few Hints how 
they found thent.out:s fince the Knowledge 
of the fore-going Béaks int pine ee 
is neceflary-to explain the Subfequent;: ‘but 
is Of little. oy no ufd-to help us to-frid out 
any Rropofitions in “the fubfequent Books, 
(which axe not immediate Corollartes from 
what went before) ut café thafe Books had 


199 


been [oft. Whetlier.the Moderns have — 


been deficient in-thisnoble’ Part of Logis; 
may be:feen by-thofe who will compare 


Des Qattes’s Difcodrfe.of Method, Nir. Eack's“ 


Effay of Htimane Underfianding, and Lebirn= 
haus 's' Medicina Mentiys,. with what. we have 
of thé Ancients concerning the -Art of 
Thinking. Such a Comparifon would not 
be.to the Difadvantage of thefe Mader 
Authors; for, though it may be pretended, 
that their Thoughts and Difcoveries are 
not entirely new in themfelves , yet ta us} 
at leaft, they are fo, fincethey are not im- 
mediately owing to ancient Affiftanees, but 
to their awn-Strength of Thinking, and 
Force of Genius. And fince this Art is}: 


indeed, the Foundation of all Knowledge, — 


I ought to take notice, that my Lord Ba- 
con arid Des Cartes were the two Great 
Men, who both found fault with the Logie 
of the Schools, as infufficient of it felf for 
the great Defign of Logic, which is the 
Advancement of real Learning ; and got 
Authority enough to perfuade the World, 

ut 


t 
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int a very great degree, that other Methods 
mutt be taken, befides making Syllogifms, 
and rariking the Sorts of Things under Pre- 
dicaments and Predicables ; by thofe who 
wouldgo much farther than theirPredeceffors 
went before them. The ttue Ufe of the 
common Logic , being rather to explain 
what we know already, ‘and to detect the - 
Fallacies of our Adverfaries , than to find 
that out, of which we before were igno- 
rant. So that the Moderns have enlarged 
its Bottom ; and by: adding that Defidera- 
tum which the Ancients éither did riot per- 
feftly know, or, which is worfe, did invi- 
dioufly conceal, namely , the Method of 
Difcovering Unknown Truths, as Monfieur 
Zchirnhaus calls it, have , if ‘not made it 
perfect, yet put it into fuch a Pofture, as 
that future Induftry may very happily com- 
pleat it. 3 

Metaphyfcs. is properly that Science 


_ which teaches us thofe Things that are out 


the Sphere of Matter and Motion, and is 
converfant about God,‘and Spirits, and In- 
corporeal Subftances. Of thefe Things 
Plato and his Difciples wrote a great deal : 
They plainly faw, that fomething beyond 
Matter was requifite to create and preferve 
the Auguft Frame of the World. If we 
abftrat from Revelation, the Carzéfans dif 
courfe more intelligibly concerning them, 
then any of the Ancients. So that though 

very 
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very many of their particular Notions, as 
alfo of F. Malebranche’s, atid other Modern 
Metaphyficians, are juftly liable to excepti- 
on, yet the main Foundations upon which 
they reafon, are, for the moft part, real; 
and fo, by confequence,the Superftrudtures 
are not entirely faritaftical : And therefore 
they afford a vaft Number of Hints to thofe 


ws Rees 


noble Subjects ; And the Queftion is not, 
Whether they. were Great: Men ; But, Whe- 
ther the Moderns have faid any thang upon 
thefe Matters, without Copying out of other 
Men’s Writings ? Which, unlefs we will do 
ne Wrong, we aré bourid to fay they 
ave, | 
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/ CHAP. XIV. 


Of Ancient and Modern Geometry and 
Arithmetié. 


YN the Method which I fet to my felf in 

thefe Reflections, I choft to begin with 
an Enquiry into thofé Sciences whofe Ex- 
tent is moré liable to be contefted, and fo 
onwards, to thofe'in which the Contraverfy 
may more eafily be determined.- Monfieur 
Perrault, who has not finifhed his Parallel, 
that I know of, took it for granted , that 
if the Prize were allowed to the Moderns 
in Eloquence, in Poefie, iti Architecture, in 
Painting, and in Statuary, the Caufe would 
be given up in every thing elfe ; and he, as 
the declared: Advocate tor the Moderns, 
might’ g6 on triumphantly with all the rett. 
Wherein, poffibly, he was not, in the mai, 
much miftaken. How he intends to ms- 
nage the remaining Part: of his Paradel, I 
know not. I fhall Bepin: with Adffratted 
Mathematics ; both bécaufe all its Propofi 
tions are of Eternal Truth’, and befides , 


dre the Genuine Foundations upor which alk 


real Phyfology mutt be built. 
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~The Method which I fhall follow is this: 
1.) I fhalkenquire into the State of Anci- 
ent and Modern Mathematics, without any 
particular Application of the’Properties of 
the feveral Lines and: Numbers, Surfaces 
and Solids, to Phyfical ‘Things. (2.) I 
fhall enquire what New Inftruments have 
been invented; or Old ones improved’, b 
which the-Knowledge of Nature of an 
fort has been, or may be; farther enlarged. 
(j.) I thall ‘enquire whettver' any Improve- 
ments have been a@tually'made of Natural 
Hiffory , and of any Phyfico-Mathematical 
or Phyficad Sctencés, fach as Aftronomy, Mu- 
fic, Opttes; Medzc§, and the like. (4.) From 
all this, L-fhall-endéavour to’ pats a Judg- 
ment upon'the Ancient and Modern Ways 
of ih bla concerning Nature in ge- 
fieral, and its principal Phaénomena, or Ap- 
penrances. = OO ee << 

I begin with Geometry and Arithmetic, 
becaufe they are general Inftruments where- 
by we coffie to the Knowlédge of many of 
the abftrifelt Things in Nature’; fince,- as 
Platofaid of old, God always: Geometrizes ital! 
hs Works. -That thisCompatifon might -be 
the more exact, I defired my Learned ‘and 
Worthy Friend, Mr. fobn Crizg, to give mé 
his Thoughts upon this Matter; His -own 
learned Writings upon the moft difficult 
Parts of Geometry, for fuch-are the Quadra- 
ittres of Curve Lives, Will:be fuffic.ent Vou- 
4 M2 chers 
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chers for his Skill in thefe Things. I thall 
fet down: what: he fays, -in.-his own 


Words : a ae er oo 

‘ If we take.a {hort View of the Geo- 
‘ metry of the Ancients , it appears , that 
“ they confidered: no Lines, except Streight 
© Lies, the Circle, and the Conic Seéfions: 
As for the, Spigal, the ,Quadratrix, the 


¢ 
*; Conchoid ;: the -Ciffoid, and-a few others, 


* they made-little or no Account, of them. 
‘ It is true, they have given: usi many ex- 


* cellent and’ ufeful’ Theorems concerning 


“the Properties: of thefe.,others, but far 


* -fhort of what has been -difcovered fince. 
‘ Thus, to inftance in the Qeadrature of 
“ the Circle, which did fo imuch exercile 
and perplex the, Thoughts of the Anci- 
ents ; How imperfect is that of Archime- 
des, in comparifon of that, exhibited by 
Van Ceulen >, Andevery body knows how 
* this is exceeded by the later Performances 
* of, Mr. Newton,, and Monfieur. Leibnitz 
* Archimedes, with a great: deal of. Le- 
‘ bour, has given us.the exact Quadrature 
* of the Parabola ; but the,, Rectification 
* of the Parabolic Line, depending, on the 
“ Quadrature of the :Hyperbola, is the In- 
* verttion of this laft Age. ,; ‘The rare Pro- 
* perties of ‘the Conic Sefions, in the Re 
* flexion arid, Refraction of Light, are the 
* undoubted Difcoveries of thefe ister 
. Times. It were eafie to give more In: 
<e : , flanices 
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{tances of this nature, but thefe are fuf- 
ficient to fhew how far the’ Modern Ma- 


thematicians have out-done the Ancients, 
in difcovering the nobleft‘ and ufefulleft 


Theorems-, even of thofe few Figures. 


which they chiefly confidered, 


© But all this is nothing, in comparifon » 
of that boundlefs Extent which the Mo- 


dern Mathematicians have carried Geo- 
metry on to: Which confifts in their re- 
ceiving into it all the Curve Limes in Na- 
ture, together with the Area's and Solids 


that refult from them; by yates 


them into certain Xiuds and Orders ; by 
giving general Methods of defcribing 
them , of determining their Zangents, 
their Lengths, their Area’s, and the Solids 
made by the Rotation of them about their 
Axes. Add to all this, the general Me- 
thods that have been invented of late for 
finding the Properties of a great Number 


of thefe Curves, for the Advancement of. 


Optics, Mechanics, and other Parts of Phi- 
lofophy : And let any Man of Senfe give 
the Preference to the Ancient Geometry 
if he can. oi; 3. 

‘ That the Ancients had general Me- 
thods of conte all plain Problems 
by a flreight Line an 
Solid Problems by the help of a Conic 
Section,is moft certain.But it is as certain 
that here they ftopped , and could go no 

M 3 ® farther, 


a Circle, as alfoalk ' 
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gebra, and the Method of Indivifibles. As 
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farther, becaufe they would ngt. receive 
any Order of Curves beyond the Conic 
Sections, upon fome nice Scrupulofity ip 
multiplying the Number of the Poftulata; 
requifite to the efcribing of them; 
Whereas the Modern Geometers , partie 


cularly the Renowned Des ‘Cartes, have 
- given genéral Rules for Conftructing all 
Problems pf the V'™ or VI" Degree. 


Which Method, if rightly underftood, is 
applicable to all Problems of any Superi- 
or Order. : 

‘ How deficient the Geometry of the 
Ancients was in that Part which related 
to the Loca Geometrica, is manifeft from 
the Account that Pappus gives us of that | 
Queftion, about which £ucld and Apolb- 
nius made {o many ineffectual Attempts : 
The Solution whereof we owe entirely 
to Mr. Jfaac Newton (h). For it is evi- 
dent, that Des Cartes miftook the true 
Intent of the Ancients in this Matter. So 
that the Loca Solida is now one of the 
perfecteft Parts of Geometry that we have, 
which before was one of the moft.confu- 
fed and defective. . 

* From comparing the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geometry, I proceed to the Com- 
parifon of thofe Arts to which we owe 
the Improvements both of the one and 
the other. Thefe are chiefly Two, Al; 


| 
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to the latter of thefe, I fhall not ftand to 
enquire whether Cava/erius was the firft 
Inventor, or only the Reftorer of it. I. 
know Dr. Wallis (i) is of Opinion, that Miga y 
it is nothing but the Ancients Method of 285” 
Exhauftions,a little difguifed. Itisenough 
for your Purpofe’, that by the help of 
Cavallerius’s Method, Geometry has been 
more promoted in this laft Age , than it 
was in all the Ages before. It not only 
affords us neat and fhort Demontftrations, 
but fhews us how to find out the abftru- 
feft Theorems inGeometry. So that there 
has hardly been any confiderable improve- 
ment of late, which does not owe its Rife 
to it; as any Man may fee, that confi- 
ders the Works of Cartes , Fermat, Van 
Hleuraet, Fluygens, Neil, Wallis, Barrow, 
Mercator, Leibnitz, and Newton, Archi, - 
medes’s Propofitions of the Properties of 
a Sphere, and a Cylinder, are fome of the 
eafieft Examples of this Method. How 
vaftly more curiousand more ufeful The- 
orems have been fince added to Geome, 
try,is known to every one that is conver- 
fant in the afore-mentioned Authors ; ef- 
pecially Mr. Newton, Lesbnitz, and Aluy- 
gens : To inftancein particulars, were to 
tranfcribe their whole Books and Treatifes. 
* Let us, in the next place, compare the 
* Ancient and Moderd Algebra. That the 
* Ancients had fome kind of Algebra like 
M 4 * unto 
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unto ours, is the Opinion of feveral leayn- 


ed Writers of late : And it is evident from 
the Seven remaining Books of Diophantus, 
that it was brought to a confiderable 
Length in his Time. But how infinitely 
fhort this was of that, A/gebra which we 
now have, fince Vzeta’s Time, will rg 
pear to any one that confiders the diffe- 
rent Procefs of both, For, though Dio- 
phantus has given us the Solution of a 
great many hard and knotty Arithmeti- 
cal Problems, yet the laft Step of his 
Refolution ferves only for one particular 
Example of each Problem : So that for 
eyery new Example of the fame Quefti- 
on, theremuft be 3-new Procefs made of 
the whole Avalyfis. , Whereas by our Mo- 
dern Algebra,'the <Analyfis of any one 
Cafe gives a general Canon for all the in- 
finite Cafes of each Problem ; whereby 
we difcover many. curious Theorems 2- 
bout the Properties of Numbers, not to 
be attained by Diophantus’s Method ; this 


being the peculiar Advantage of Specious 


Algebra, firft introduced by Viera, and 
wonderfully promoted by feveral worthy 
Mathematicians fince. Befide this into- 
lerable Imperfe@tion of the Ancient Al- 
gebra, wled by Diophantus, which requi- 


* red as many different Operations as the 


* Problem had different Examples, that is, 
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genérak Solution by:the Modern Algebra ; 
there is: this great Defect in it, that in 


Undetermined. Queftions, which are capa- 
ible of innumerable Solutions, Dioghgn- 


tuss Algebra can feldom find any: more 
than. one ; whereas, by the Modern -4/- 
gebra, we can find innumerable, fome- 
times all in one Analyfis ; tho’ in many 
Problems we are obliged to re-iterate the 
Operation for every new Anfwer. This 
is fufficient to let you fee, that (even in 
the ‘Literal Sence) our Algebra does infi- 
nitely exceed that of the Ancients. Nor 
does the Excellency of our Algebra ap- 


pear lefs in the great Improvements of 


Geometry. The reducing all Problems to 
Analytical Terms, has given Rife to thofe 
many excellent Methods whereby we 
have advanced Geometry infinitely be- 
yond the Limits affigned to it by the An- 
cients. To this we owe, (1.) The Expref- 
fing all Curves by Equations, whereby we 
have a View of their Order, proceeding 
gradually on in infinitum. (2.) The 
Method of Conftrudting all Problems 
of any Affignable Dimenfion ; whereas 
the Ancients never.exceeded the Third. 


Nay, from the Account which Pappus 


gives us of the afore-mentioned Que- 
ition, it is evident, that the Ancients 
could ‘go no further than Cubic Equa- 
tions : For he fays exprefly, they knew 

not 


= 
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not what to make of the continual Mal- 
tiplication of any Number of Lines more 
than Three ; they had no Notion of it, 
(3.) The Method of Meafuring the 
Area’s of many Infinities of Curvilinear | 
: Spaces ; whereas .Archzmedes laboured 
with great Difficulty, and wrote a par- 
ticular Treatife of the Quadrature of on- 
ly one (k), which is the fimpleft and 
eafieft in Nature. (4.) The Method of 
Determining the Tangents of all Geome: 
tric Curve Lines ; whereas the Ancients 
went no further than in Determining the 
Tangents of the Circle,and Conic Secti- 
ons. (5.). The Method of Determining 
the Lengths of an infinite Number of 
Curves ; whereas the Ancients could ne- 
ver meafure the Length of one. If I 
fhould defcend to Particulars, the Time 
would fail me. As our Algebra, fo alfo 
our Common Arithmetic is prodigioufly 
more perfect than theirs ; of which, De- 
cimal Arithmetic and Logarithms are {0 
evident a Proof, that I need {ay no more 
, about it. 

* I would not be thought, however, to 
have any Defign to fully the Reputation 
of thofe Great Men, Conon, Archrmedes, 
“ Euchd, Apollonius, &c. wha, if they had 
* lived to enjoy our Affiftance, as we now 
“do fome of theirs, would, queftionleds, 
* have been the greateft Ornaments of this 

< Age, 
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(k) The 
Parabola. 
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_ £ Age, as they were defervedly the great-_ 


- © eft Glory of -their own.” Thus far 
Mr. Craig. =a 2s 2% =) \ 
Thofe that “havé the Curiofity to fee 


wrt 


fome of thefe, Things proved. a, larg : 


which Mr. ‘Craig has contracted* info’ on 
View, may be amply fatisfied in Dr. Wai- 
liss Hiftory of Algebra, joined .with Ger- 
hard Voffiuss’ Difcourfes De Scientzis Mathes 
ATT De alc lin aad ieee etn aie ere 
Tt muft not-here-be forgotten, - that: Ab- 
{tracted Mathematical Sciences’ were ‘ex: 
ceedingly valued by the ancienteft Philo- 
fophers : None, that I know of, expreffing 


a Contempt of them but Epicurus, though 


all did not ftudy them alike. Plato 1s fatd 
to have written over the Door of his Aca- 
demy, Let no Man enter here, who does not 
underftand Geometry. None of all the 
Learned Ancients has been-more extolled 
by other Learned Ancients, than _Archi- 
medes. So that, if in thefe Things the 
Moderns have made fo great a Progrefs, 
this affords a convincing Argument, that 
it was not want of Genius which obliged 
them to flop at, or to come behind the 
Ancients in any thing elfe, Bert 
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CHAP. _XV.- 


"OF fere al Inftruments invented by the 


Moderns, which bave helped to advance 
Learning. “*e 


Hi now enquired into the State of 
“|. Mathematics, as they relate to Lines 
and Numbers in general, I am next to go to 
thofe Sciences which confider them as they 
are applied to Material Things. But thefe 
being of. feveral Sorts, and of a vaft Ex- 
tent, taking in no lefs than the whole Ma- 
terial World, it ought 'to be obferved, that 
they cannot be brought to any great Per- 
fection, without Numbers of Tools, or 
Arts, which may be of the fame Ufe as 
Tools, to make the Way plain to feveral 
Things, which otherwife, without ‘their 
Help, would be, inacceffible. puis 
Of thefe Tools, or Inftruments, fome 
were anciently invented; and thofe Inven- 
tions were diligently purfued : Others are 
wholly new. According to their Ufes, 


_ they may be eos under thefe Two Ge- 


neral Heads : (1.) Thofe which are ufe- 
ful to all Parts of Learning, though per- 
haps not to all alike. (2.) Thofe which 
are particularly fubfervient to a Si 

Philo- 
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Philofopher, and a-Mathematician; Unddr 
the firft Head-one,mdy place Printing; Pda 
per of Rags,: and, Engraving. «;Unller the 
latter come Zelefcopes, Microfcopes, Ther 
mometers, the-,Barofcopes, . the. -dtr-Pumps, « 
Pendulum-Clocks, Chymiftry, .and. «Muatomy, 
All thefe, but ‘the two laft,; avere Abfolure: 
ly unknown to the: Anciént Greeks'and Re 
mans: Chymiftry was known: to the Grebks; 
and from them: carried tothe :4rabs. ~ fz 
natomy is, at leaft, asold as Democritus ard 
Hippocrates.; and doubtlef§,: ameng the 
exatl, Aegyptians, fomething older... 0: 
- The Benéfit of Printing has been fo vaft; 
that every thing el wherein the Moderns 
have: prétended: to; excell the Ancierits, is 
almoft entirely owing to it: And-withal; 
its general Ufes- are fo Obvious; that it 
would be Time loft-to enlarge upon them; 
but it muft -be-taken notice of, becaufé 
Sir Wiliam Temple has queftion’d (1) wher (i) Pag.s. 
ther Printing has multiplied Books,. or only 
the Copies of them ; from whence he con: 
cludes, that we are not to ftippofe that the 
Ancients had not equal Advaritages by the 
Writings of thofe that were -ancient to 
them, as we have by the Writings of thofe 
that are ancient to us. But ‘he may eafily 
folve his own Doubt, if he doesbut reflect 
upon the Benefit to Learning which arifes 
from the multiplying Copiesof good Books 
For though it. fhould be allowed, | sas 
we there 


ie ae AReflestions upon ‘s 

therd : were’ anciently as manly “Books 4 
there arenow, which ‘is peri credible + 
yet ftill.the Moderns‘have hereby a» vaft 
Advantage, “becaufe, (1.) Books are much 
- cheaper, and fo come’ into more Hands, 
2.) They. -are much. more: edfily read : 
and fo there is no Time loft in-poring up- 
on bad-Hands; which weary’ the Readers, 
and fpoil their Eyes. © (3.): They canbe 
printed: with “Indexes, ‘and ‘other neceflary 
Divifions, which, though they. might -be 
made in MSS: yet they would then make 
them fo voluminous and cutnberfome, that 
not one in-forty who now mind Books, -be- 
caufe they love Reading, :swould then ap* 
ply themfelves to it. (4.) The Notice of 
new and excellent Books is more eafily. 
difperfed: (5.) The Text is hereby bet- 
ter preferved entire, and‘is not fo liable’ to 
be cortupted by the. Ignorance or Malice 
-" Of Tranferibers ; this is of great Moment 
itt Mathematics, where the Alteration 'of a 
Letter, or ¢ Cypher, may make a Demon 
ftration: unintelligible. I: 
Paper made of Linnen Rags, may, ina 
larger. fence, be reckoned alfo: amongft 
Modern Inventions ; the Improvement of 
which to the prefent Finenefs and Cheap- 
viefs, is almoft of as great Advantage .té 
Learning, as Printing it felf: And if we 
were, with the Old Greeks and Romans, 
obliged to Write upon Barks of Plants, 


fSmooth- 
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fmoothed Wood, Wax or Parchment, -we 
fhould foon think fo ; fince Inftruments ea- 
fily got, even though they fhould in fome 
things be inferior to others, do, by mak- 
ing Men's Labours eafie and pleafant, ex- 


AAS 


ceedingly contribute to encreafe their In- 


duftry, and excite their Emulation: But 
to fay more upon thefe Subjects, would 
be to abufe Men’s Patience, fince thefe 
things are fo plain, that they need no 
Proof. adhe Pk, 


Engraving ‘upon Wood, or Copper, is of - 


great Ufe in all thofe Parts of Knowledge 
where thie Iniagination muft be affifted b 
ferifiblé Images. _ For want of this- noble 
Art, the Ancient Books of Natural Hiftory, 
anid Mechanical Arts, are almoft .every 
where obfcure, in many. places unintelli- 
gible. “Mathematical Diagrams, which need, 
only. a Ruler ard a Pair of Compaffes, 
could be drawn with more Eafe, which 
has- bees a means of their being better 
preférved : But in Anatomy, in Mechanics, 
in Geography, in all Parts of Natural Hi- 
fory, Engraving is fo neceflary, and has 
been fo very advantageous, that without it, 
many of thofe Arts and Sciences would 
to this hour have received very little En- 
creafe. For when the Images, the Pro- 
portions, and the Diftances of thofe Things 
wherein a Writer intends to inoftruct his 
Reader, are fully and minutely engraven 
in 
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i Pelt, it hot only tyes abiinchitieg Gi 
Words, by which ‘sill DetcriptiotsilitGF 
néceffity be obfcured; but it makes’ thofe 
Words which are ied, full and'cleats {6 
chat a skilfil Reader is thereby dhabled-to 
pais dn txact Judgihent, ‘and ‘can ~under- 
ftand his Authors without 4 Matter, which 
dtherwife it would be imipaffible to do, fo 
as to be able to difcern’all, even ‘the mi: 
huteft Miftakes and “Overfights ‘in: ‘their 
Writings, which puts.an end to Difpytes, 
dfid encreafes Knowledges 

"Theft ‘are general Tiiftrurttents, and more 
or' le ‘fetviceable to all forts of Learned 
Men in ‘their feveral Profeffions aridSci: 
élice$:* Fhofé that follow, ‘ate more parti: 
culat': I fhall begin with thofe that alfitt 
the Eye, either to difcern Objetts that ate 
too far off, or too fmall = 
| The Imperfettions of Diffance are tertie- 
died in a great meafure by Tele/copés,whofe 
chief ‘Ufe, that comes under our Cofifide: 
ration, is to difcern the Stars,’ and other 


Céleftial Bodies, 


To find out the firft Inventor of the 
forts of Glaffes, it will be rieceflary to 
learn who firft found out the Properties 
of Convex arid Concave Glaffes iri the Re- 
fraction of Light. Dr. Plot has collected 
a great deal concerning F. Bacon, iri his 
Natural Hiftory of Oxfordfbire ; which 
feems-to put it out of doubt, that aed 
, at 
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that great Objects miight appear little, and 
_fmall Objeéts appear great ; that diftart 
_ Objects would feem near, andnear Objects. 
feem afar off,. by different Applications of 
Convex and Concave Glaffes'; upon the 

Credit of which Authorities, Mr: Mo/i- 

veux (m) attributes the Invention of Spect- (~) dia- 
acles’ to this learned Friar, the Time to ‘<P 25%: 
which their earlieft Ufe may be traced, a- ioe 
sreeing very well with the Time in which 
he lived ; but how far F. Bacon went, we 
know not: So that we muft go into Ho/- 
land for the firft Inventors of thefe excellent 
Inftruments, and there they were fir 
found out by one Zacharias Foannides (n ), (x) res 
a Spe@tacle-maker (0) of Middleburgb, in pipe a 
Zeland ; in MDXC he (p) prefented a Te- “/opu, p- 
lefcope of Two Glaffes to Prince Maurice, () tia. 
and another to Arch-Duke Albert, the for- p.35._ 
mer of whom apprehending that they a) ea 
might be of great Ufe in War, defired him“ *~ 
to conceal his Secret. For this Reafon, his 
Name. was’ fo little known, that neither 
Des Cartes (q) nor Gerhard Vofius (1) had (4) dip. 
ever heard any thing of him, when they () De a 
attributed the Invention of Telefcopes to ents Max 
acobus Metius of —Alkmaer. THowever, ‘mat. 
the Invention taking Air, Galileo Galiles ® 7” 
purfued the Hint, and made {eéveral 
Telefcopes, with which he made Ob- 
ervations upon Heavenly Bodies, that 
ot him immortal Honour. Thereby 


(s) he 
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(:) Vide (5) he difcovered Four Planets moving, 


ou’ conftantly round Jupiter, from thence v- 
fdereum {ually called his Satedits, which afterwards 
itor, ume WEEE obferved to have a conftant, regular, 
prefum, and periodical Motion. ‘This Motion is 
4 Poy HOW fo exactly known, that Mr. Flamfteed, 
who is one of the moft accurate Obfer- 

vers that ever was, has been able to cal-, 

culate Tables of the Eclipfes of the feve- 

ral Satellits, according to which, Afirono- 

mers in different Quarters of the World, 

having Notice of the precife Time when 

to look for them, have found them to an- 

{wer to his Prediétions, and - publithed 

their Obfervations accordingly. This is 

| an effectual Anfwer to all that Rhapfody 
() Plt which Stube (¢) has collected in his Bru 
duced toa tal Anfwer to Mr. Glanvile’s Plus Ultra, 2 
Non plw, bout the Uncertainty of all Obfervations 
P 28,36 made by Telefcopes 3, finee it is impoflibl 
to calculate the Duration of any Motion 

juftly by fallacious and uncertain Methods, 

By the Eclipfes of Fupzter’s Satellits, Lon 

gitudes would foon be exaétly determined 
if Tubes of any Length could be mans 
(wy) te ged at Sea. Cr) But Fupiter is not th 
tranjat Only Planet about which Things ancient! 
n 177 unknown have been revealed by this no 
ble Inftrument: The Moon has been di 
covered to be an Earth endued witha l 
bratory Motion, of an uneven Surfac 

which has fomething analogous to Hib 

a 
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B and Dales, Plains and Seas ; and a New . 
| Geography, Cif one may ufe that Word | 

# without a Blunder) with accurate Maps, 

i has been Publifhed by the Great Hevelius 

i (~),. and Improved by Rétciolus (x), by (wy) selen 
s which Eclipfes may be obferved, much raph, ... 


| more nicely than could be done formerly : we Se 


| The Sun has been found to have Spots at 
7 fome times; the Planets to move round 
| their Axes; Saturn to, have a Luminous 
| Ring round about his Body, which in‘fome 
Pofitions appears like two Handles, as they 
| are commonly called, or large Prominen- 
| cies on oppofite Parts of his Limb, ¢ar- 
ried along with him, befide Five Planets, 
| moving periodically about him, as thofe 
| others do about Jupiter: The milky Way,’ 
to be a Clufter of numberlefs Stars ;_ the 
| other Parts of the ‘Heaven, to be filled 
with an incredible Number of Fixed Stars, 
of which, if Hevejius’s Globes are ever 
publifhed, the World may hope to fee 2 
Catalogue. Thefe are fome of the re- 
markable Difcoveries that have been made — 
by Zelefcopes: And as New Things have 
been revealed, fo Old ones have been much, 
more nicely obferved, than forrherly it was 
poffible to obferve them. . ie, 
- But I need not enlarge upon particular 
Proofs of that, which. every Aftronomical, 
Book, printed within thefe L~Years, is 
full of ; if I fhould, it would be faid, per- 


NP 2 haps,’ 
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haps, that I had only copied from the 
French Author of the Plurality-of Worlds, 

fo ofteri merttioned already. ) 
As Tome Things are too far off, fo o- 
thers are too {mall to be feen without help, 
This laft Defect is admirably fupplied by 
Microfcopes, Invented by the fame Zacha- 
(9) dee rias foannides (y ) ; which have been made 
pra, p.jg. wleful in Avatomical and Phyfical Enquiries 
by Malpighius, Leeuwenhoek, Grew, Havers, 
and feveral others. The firft confiderable | 
_  Effay to fhew what might be difcovered in 
. ‘Nature, by the help of Microfcopes, was 
_ made by Dr. Hook, in his Micrography ; 
wherein he made various Obfervations up- 
on very different forts of Bodies. One 
may eafily imagine what Light they muft 
needs give to the underftanding of the ni- 
cer Mechanifm of moft kinds of Bodies, 
when Monfieur Zeeuwenboek has plainly 
proved, that he could, with his Glafles, 
difcern Bodies feveral Millions of times 
lefs than a Grain of Sand. ‘This Affertion 
of his, how incredible foever it may feem 
to thofe who are unacquainted with Phy- 
fical Matters, may in all probability be 
believed, becaufe Dr. Hook, who examined 
what Leeuwenhoek {ays of the little Ani- 
tmals which he difcerned in. Water, © 
which he tells the moft wonderful Things 
: does, in: his Microfcopium, atteft the Tru 

of Leeuwenhoek’s Obfervations. 

ee : Befides 
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Befides thefe that are of more yniverfal 
Ufe, feveral other Zuffruments have been  \ 
invented, which have been very fervice- 
able to find out the Properties of Natural 
Bodies ; and by which feveral Things of 
very great moment, utterly unknown to 
the Ancients, have been detected, As, 

(1.) The Thermometer, invented (z) by (z) Borel. 
Santlorius, an eminent Phyfician of Padua, lusdeMats 
Its immediate Ufe is, to determine the fe- eet: 
veral Degrees of Heat and Cold ; of which Propof. 
our Senfes .can give us but uncertain No-“"™” 
tices, becaufe they do not fo much inform 
us of the State of the Air in it felf} as 
what its Operations are at that time upon 
our Bodies. But Sanéforius ufed only Vel- 
fels open at each end, which are of fmall 
Ufe, fince Liquors may rife. or fall in the 
Tubes, as well from the Encreafe or Di- 
minution of the Weight of the Air, as of 
Heat aad Cold. That Defe& was reme- 
died by Mr. Boyle (a), who fealed up the (+) Seehis 
Liquors in the Tubes, Hermetically, fo that csiues 
nothing but Heat and Cold could have any rhougirs, 
Operation upon them. ‘The Ufesto which Prefred 
they have been applied, may be feen at fory of 
large in Mr. Boyle's History of Cold, and Cold. 
the Experiments of the Academy del Ci- 
mento. = 

(2.) The Barofcope, or Torricedian Ex- 
pertment, fo called from its Inyentor, E- 
vangelifia Torricelli, 2 Florentine Mathema- 

N 3 tician, 
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tician, who, about the Year MDCXLIIT, 
found that Quick-filver would ftand erect 
in a Tube, above XXVIII Inches.from the 
Surface of other Quick-filver into which 
the Tube was immerfed, if it was before 


well purged of Air. .This noble Experi- 


ment foon convinced the World, that the 
‘Air is an actually heavy Body, and gravi- 
tates upon every Thing here below. This 


‘Gravitation being found unequal at feveral 


times, Mr. Boyle applied this Inftrument 


(4) phibf to Mechanical Ufes (4), and {hewed how 
tranfat. it might teach us to know the Differenees 


Nn. 9, 10, 
AT —75 5+ 


and changes of Weather ; when dry, and 
when wet ; fince, by a vaft Number of 
Obfervations, he had learn’d, that in dry 
Weather the Air drove up the Mercury, and 
in wet Weather let it fall again; though 
never lower than XXVIII Inches, and 

{carce ever higher than XXXII. ‘ 
’ (3.) Thefe Obfervations, with other 
Collateral Experiments, induced him to 
believe that the Air was, in truth, a 
Springy Body, which expanded or con- 
tracted it felf in a Reciprocal Proportion, 
to the Encreafe or Leflening of the Com- 
prefiion of the Ambient Bodies. For which 
e invented an Inftrument to draw the Air 
out of Veflels that were filled with it, by 
Suction. The firft Effays of that kind 
feem to haye been made {ome Years before 
his appeared, by Otto Guerick of Magde- 
- Dourg : 
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Sourg : but as he applied them chiefly to 

the Gravitation of the Air, without taking 

any notice-of its Spring ; fo they were ve- 

ry imperfect, when compared to Mr. Boyle’s, 

By this Azr-Pump, as it is ufually called, 

he difcovered abundance of Properties in 

the Air, before never fufpected to be in it. 

What they are, either confidered fingly, or 

in their Operations upon all forts of Bo- 

dies, may: be feen at large in his Phy/co- 

Mechanical Experiments concerning the Weight 

and Spring of the Air, and in feveral of his 

other Difcourfes upon the fame Argument, 

fome of which are printed by | 

themfelves, and others inthe —(,.) wb, 62,63, 122 

Cc) Phelofophical Tranfattions, Vid Catalogue of Mr 

How far they may be rehed 245 vires fat ee 

upon, appears from this 3 Medicinal Exper:ments,piin~ 

Ehat thot Aossessands to¢ MGCACIL in Twelves, 

Linus have taken a great dea! 

of Pains to deftroy Mr. Boyle’s Thecry, 

yet they have had few or no Abettors : 

Whereas the Dodtrine of the Weight and 

Spring of the Azr, firft made thorovghly 

intelligible by Mr. Boyle, has univertaily 

gained Affent from Philofophers of all Na- 

tions who have, tor thefe lat XXX Years, 

bufied themfeives about Natura! Enquiries. 
(4..) The Invention of Pesdulum-Clocks 

ought here to be remembred, becaufe, it 

be.ng certain from Aftronomical Principles, 

and Qofervations, that the Diurnal Monon 


Nic. of 
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of the Earth is not fo exactly Periodical, 
as that a true Equation of Time can there- 
by be obtained : By this Inftrument, the 
Meafure of the Variation being once ad. 
jufted, the true Time of the Earth’s Di- 
urnal Motion, can, at all Seafons of the 
Year, be more exactly known. Its Ufe. 
fulnefs in making Aftronomical Obfervati- 
ons is alfo very obvious ; for they could 
not anciently be fo minute as they are at 
prefent, for want of fuch nice Sub-Divi- 
fions of an equable Motion as it affords. 
The Invention of this noble Inftrument 1s 
attributed, by the Publifher of the Experi- 
ments,of the Academy de/ Cimento, to Ga- 
lileo Galilez, who found out fo many excel. 
lent Theorems of the Nature and Propor- 
tions of the Motions of Projected and Vi- 
‘brating Bodies. He fays that Galileo firl 
applied the Pendulum to Clock-work ; and 
that his Son Vimcenziovput it in practice in 
() Ese the Year MDCXLIX (@). It was little 
pe Acade- taken notice of, however, in thefe Parts, 
ry delCi- till Monfieur Huygens revived or invented 
ay hone it a-new ; to whom, for that Reafon, the 
Edit. ~ Glory of finding out this ufeful Inftrument 
is commonly attributed. Upon this Oc- 
cafion, I ought not to omit, that great 
Improvement of Watches, by adding 2 
Second Spring to balance the Firft, (as the 
Pendulum in a Clock does the Weights ) 
which alfo is attributed to Menfieur Ay- 
ZEMSn 
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gens, though he and Dr. Afook have both 
contended for the Honour of this ufeful In- 
vention. It appears by the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, and by Dr. Hook's Lettures, 
that he had a right Notion of this Matter, 
and that he had made feveral Effays to re- 
duce it to Practice, fome Years before any 
of Monfieur Aiwgens’s Watches were pro- 
duced ; but that Monfieur Huygens firkt 
made Pendulum-Watches ( {o they are com- 
monly callf'd ) that proved thoroughly fer- 
viceable. ‘Thefe will not be difputed to be 
Modern Inventions , fince the whole Bufj- 
‘nefs of Clocks and Watches 
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was unknown to all, even the 
(e) Arabian Antiquity : Their 
Aftronomers meafured their 
Time by Hour-Glaffes of Wa- 


(¢) See Dr. Edw. Bera 
nard's Letter to Dr. Hine 
tinedon, about the Lati- 
tude of Twenty Fixed 
Stars, from Arabian Ob~ 
fervations.Phs/ofophTrane 


ter, or Vibrating Strings of fe- aa. n. 159. 
veral Lengths ; which would, 

indeed, ferve them, in moft cafes, to mea- 
fure Time nicely by, whilft they were ob- 
ferving ; though they were of no Ufeupon 
other Occafions, and even then were lable 
to great Hazards. 


AGHA, 


a 
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Cr ARE ae a 
Of Ancient and Modern Chymiftry, 


Coe or the Art of Dividing Bo- 
...¢ dies by Fire, comes next to be confi- 
dered. Sogreat Things have thereby been 
difcovered in Nature, that would have been 
utterly unknown without it , that it may 
juftly be efteemed as one of the chiefeft In, 
{truments whereby Real Knowledge has 
been advanced. It has been cultivated by 
three forts of Men, for very different Rea- 


fons ; by Refiners, Alchemifts, and Chymifts 


(f) Gen. 


IV. 22. 


(c) Pfal.. 
xi 6: 


properly fo called. The Refiner’s Art,which 
is older than the Flood, is, in Holy Scrip- 
ture, afcribed to Tubal-Cain, as its firfl Tn- 
ventor (f). The early Ufe of Gold and 
Silver, as Inftruments of Exchange in Trade, 
and of Copper and Iron for Mechanical U- 
fes, in the Eaftern Parts, fhews, that Men 
foon knew how to feparate Metals from their 
Drofs, to a great degree. And as frequent 
Purifications are neceflary for that Work, 
fo we find that the Neceffity of them was 
long ago commonly known, fince Daud 
compared a Righteous Man to Silver Seven 


times purified in the Fire (g). But though 
the 
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the Ancients knew pretty well how to Re- 
fine their Metals, and to Extract them from 
their Ores, in common Cafes , where but 
one fort of Metal lay in the fame Lump, 
or where the different Metals were eafily 
feparable ; yet in nicer Cafes, where many 
different Sorts were blended in the fame 
Mafs, and where the Metal was obftinate- 
ly mixed in Stones, over which the Fire 
could have but {mall Power, both which 
Cafes do not, unfrequently occurr, they 
were often at.a lofs ; and befides, being 
wholly ignorant of the Ufe of Quick-/ilver 
in feparating Metals from their Ores , and 
of Agquae-Fortes, and the Cupel, by which 
all manner of Metals are with Eafe parted 
from one another, their Work was labori- 
ous, bungling, and many times imperfect. 
Gold, indeed, which is generally found a- 
lone, might be thoroughly purified ; which 
Silver could not be, without great Diff- 
culty and Lofs : Whereas now , fince the 
Property of Quick-filver’s incorporating 
will all Metals but Copper and Iron is unt- 
verfally known, every Workman 1n the Pe- 
ruvian Mines underfiands that when once 
his Ore is duly prepared, every Particle of 
the Silver will amalgamate ( as un Chy- 
mufts call it ) with the Mercury, and fo 
make a.Paf that gives him all his Mecal 
without any trouble ; and if it is mixed 
with Gold, Agua-Regis, wall part them ; if 
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with Copper , Agua-Fortss ; if with Lead, 


the Cupel, Nor ought we to forget that 


ufeful Invention of turning Copper into 
Brafs with Lapis Calaminaris , by which its 
Weight is confiderably augmented, its Lu- 
{tre heightned, and its Ufefulnefs for many 
Mechanical Purpofes encreafed. 
It muft be own’d, that Skill in Fofils, 
and particularly in Metals, has not been 
cultivated by the Moderns proportionably 
with other Parts of Natural Hiftory. Yet 


' what a Difference there muft arife between 


their Knowledge, and that of the Ancients 


from thefe few Things alone, is evident to 
any Man who has the leaft infight into thefe 
Matters. The Ancients were fo grofly ig- 
norant of the commoneft Properties of 
Mercury,that they only knew that it would 
incorporate with Gold. We know , from 
Vitruvius and Pliny,that this 


(4) Omnia ei- [Mercurio J 
innatant practer” Aurum ; id 
unum ad fe trabit. Plin. Nat. 
Hi ft. 1, xxxiti. c. 6. 


(é) Nee pondere aut facili- 
tate materiae praclatum eff 
-{ Aurum } cacterss metals, 
cum cedat per utrumque Plum- 
bo, Plin Nat Hift. 1. xxii. 
c. 3. 


believing (#) t 


Property of Mercury was 
formerly obferved; and Pi- 

(h)adds, That every thing 
fia upon Mercury but Gold ; 
that only it draws to it felf. 
And how well they were 
skill'd in the Specific Weight 
of Metals,appears from-their 


hat Lead was heavier, and 


(k) Borri- “ore ductile than Gold. ‘The Ufe and Com- 
chius de pofition of Aguae-Fortes is afcribed to the 


Orta & 


Prep. “Arabs, by the Learned (4) in thefe Matters; 


Chemzae. 


and 
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and the Cupel is notorioufly known to be a 
Modern Invention. ‘So that I think we 
may boldly compare the Modern Writers of 
Metals with the beft of the Ancients, of 
whofe Skill in thefe Things Pliny gives us 
- a good Account, whofe Writings may be 
fet againft what Georgius Agricola, Alonfo 
Barba, Lazarus Erckern, and our Country- 
man Web/ter, have faid upon thefe Subjects ; 
in whofe Writings, Skill in Diftinguifhing, 
Purifying, Separating and Aflaying Ores 
and Metals,is what is chiefly to be regarded. 


Thefe Things depend upon Obfervation and ' 


Experience, which is certain, and confe- 
quently will admit of comparifon, fince it 
may eafily be decided , whofe Trials and 
Obfervations of any fort have been the 
moft Exact, It fignifies nothing whofe Hy- 
pothefes of the Nature, Texture, Growth, 
and Poffibility of the Tranfmutation of 
Metals, be righteft, in the Difpute before 
‘us. Men may eternally, and will difpute 
pro and con about thofe Things which will, 
in all. probability, lie undetermined, till ei- 
ther we know the Effences of Things, 
(which, perhaps, are not to be known in 
this Life,) or till Mankind be furnifhed with 
a larger ftock of Experiments and Obfer- 
vations than yet they are. So that though 
feveral of the Modern Writers of Metals 
that might be named, if Show and Often- 


tation were proper,give very Be cane: 
sepa : 
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of the Phyfical Nature of Minerals, -yer 
their Experiments and Obfervations.aré ne- 
vera whit the lefs valuable ; and others 
who feem to Philofephize much nearer the 
Truth, yet are not hereto be efteemed Ad- 
vancers of the Stock of Knowledge upon 
the feore of their Hypothefes ; becaufe 
what is flill contefted, 1s not to be given in 
as Evidence, efpecially when the Caufé 
does not want it. 

I have fpoken already of Alchemy, or the 
Art of Making Gold ; and fo I fthall pafs 
6n to the Chymiff’s Art, which confifts in 
making fuch Analyfes of Bodies by Fire, or 
other Agents, Chymically prepared , -as 
may reduce them into more fimple Sub- 
ftances than thofe out of which they were 
before compounded. I make a difference 
between the Chymift and the Refiner ; be- 
caufe the Operations of the Chymi/? are em- 
ploy’d about making ufeful Medicines., or 


-Philofophical Experiments ; whereas the 
— Difquifitions of the Réfizer terminate alto- 


gether in finding out ways how to part his 
Metals from their Ores, and from one ano- 
ther, and to purifie theryfrom their Drofs. 
The Difcoveries thereforeWhich have been 


made by Chymiftry properly fo called , are 


fo much later than thofe Ages which Sir 
William Temple contends for,that thofe who 
thought they had a great deal to fay forthe 


other Parts of Chymiftry, do Bere ere me 
He’ 
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the Controverfie. Borrichius himfelf owns, 

that Alippocrates, Ariffotle and" Galen knew 

fo little of Chymiffry’, that they could not 

fo much as.make Rofe-Water. Now, tho’ 

he fays this, with a defign to _Difparage 

their Skill in Phyfic, when compared with 

the Aegyptian, yet therein he deftroys his 

own Hypothefis ; becaufe , in feveral Pla- 

ces of his Vindication of the Hermetical and 

Chymical Philofophy and Medicine, againt 

Conringius’s Book de Medicina Hermetica,he 

takes Pains to prove , that the Knowledge 

of thefe very Men was originally owing to 

the Aegyptians.. But the Thing fpeaks it 

{elf : The Inward Ufe of Antimonial, Vi- 

triolic and Mercurial Preparations in Phy- 

fic, was but little known before the Time 

of Baftlius Valentinus, and Paracelfus : What 

was ancienter, was taken from the Arabs , 

who are Moderns againft Sir Wiliam Tem- 

ple, (1) They may be looked upon as the (1) Bort’. 

firft Inventors of Chymicaf Medicine : (Z) chius ee 

They firft extfa@ted Vinous Spirits from prop chem. 

Fermented Liquors: Not to mention a- Morhofi- 

bundance of other Preparations, which Ar- SRS 

noldus de Villa Nova,Raymund Lully his Scho- 

lar, and F. Bacow learned from them. I 

will not deny but fome Chymical Experi- () prov 

ments were very anciently known. Solo- xxv 3° | 

mon (m) hints at the difagreement of Vine- (Boyle 

gar and Nitre ; which, though not intelli- slenefs of 

gible of common Neire,yet as Mr. Boyle(a) rales et 
foun P. 3 31. 
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found by his own Experience, it is certain- 
ly true of Aegypt Nitré ; which, as being a 
natural dla, will caufe an Ebullition, 
when joined with any Acid Salt. 

Some Paflages likewiit are produced by 
Borrichius, to prove that the Ancients un- 
derftood fomething of Calcinations, and 
the Ufe of Lixiviate Salts: Butthefe things 
are very few, very imperfect, and occafi- 
onal. Chymiftry was not efteemed as a 
difting& Art ; or the Analyfes thereby pro- 
duced , worthy a Philofopher’s notice ; 
though the Induftry of later Ages have 
found them to be A regular and remarka- 
ble, that many Perfons have thought that 
the Conftituent Principles of Mixed Bodies 
are no other way fo cértainly to be found 
out, Hence have the Hyporhefes of the 
Paracelfans taken their Beginning , who 
held, that Salt, Sulphur and Mercury were 
the Active Principles of Compofition of all 
Mixed Bodies. Hence feveral others have 
been led to-believe, that the Primary Con- 
ftituents of moft Bodies were Acid and Al- 
kalizate Salts. Which Hypothefes, though 

(+) Seepii- liable to many Exceptions,as Mr. Boyle (0) 
calChymift has fully proved, are founded upon fuch a 
fide variety of furprizing Experiments , that 
micalPrin. thofe who firft ftarted them, were not fo 
ape.  -unadvifed,as one that is wholly unacquainted 
with the Laboratories of the Chymijfts, 

might , at firft view , fufpeét. For it 4s 

certain 
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vertain, that Five diftinct and tolerdbly uni- 
form 'Subftances may be drawn from mot 
Vegetable and Animal Subftances, by Fire 
Phlegm, Fixed Salt, Oil, Barth, and Spirit, 
or Volatile Sait diffolvéd in Phiégm. So 
that here tsa new Field of Knowledge, of 
which the Ancients hdd no fort of Notion, 

The great arid fuecefsful Change hereby 
made ( p) inthe Pharmaceutical Part of Phy- (p) See , 
fic, fhéws-that thefe Philofophers by Fire, Es lah 
have {pent their Timeto Very good purpofe. of Experi 
Thofe Phyficians who reafon upon Galeni2 His Fei 
cal Principles, acknowledge, that in many ©" °”” 
Cafes, thé Zinttures, Extratts, Spirits, Vow 
latilé Salts, arid Rofins of Vegetables and 
Animals, are much more efficacious Remé- 
dies thanthe Galenical Preparations of thofe 
felf-fame Medicines. Nay, though they 
are not edfily reconciled to Mineral Prepa: 
rations, becaufe thé Ancients not knowing 
how-to feparate them from their grofler _ 
Faecés, durft feldom apply them to any but 
Chirurgical.Ufes ; yet they themfelves are 
forced to own, that fomte Difeafes are of fo 
malignant a Nature, that they ¢annot be 
difpelled by milder Methods. ‘The Ule cf 
Mercury in Veriereal Diftempets, is fo great, 
and fo certain, that if there be fuch a Thing 
'as a Specified] Remedy in Nature, it ma 
juflly. defervé that Title. The Unskilfui- 
ne{S of thofe who have prepared arid admi- 
fuftred “<Autimosial Medicines , has made 

af them 
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them infamous with many Perfons, though 
many admirable Cures have been, and are 
wrought by them, skilfully corrected, eve- 
ry Day. And itis well known, that the 
Inward Ufe of Steel has been fo. fuccefsful, 
that in many Difeafes, where the niceft Re. 
medies feem requifite, whether the Confti. 
tution of the Patients, or the Nature of the f 
Diftempers, be confidered, it is, without 
Fear, made ufe of; though its Medicinal § 
Vertues, in thefe Cafes, have been found ff 
out by Chymical Methods. 

Upon'the whole Matter, it is certain,i 
that here is a new and gainful Acquifition 
made : Theold Galenical Materia Medica is 
almoft as well known,in all probability, aj 
ever it was; fince there are fo great Num-B 
bers of Receipts preferved in the Writings 
of the old Phyficians. The Induftry of 
Modern Naturalifts has, in moft, at leat 
in all material Cafes, clearly difcoveredj 
what thofe Individual Remedies are, which 
are there defcribed. So that whatfoever 
Enlargement is made, is a clear Addition} 
efpecially, fince thefe Minerals and Metal 
were then as free and conimon as they arg 
now. Befides, vaft Numbers of Galenicam 


naufeous, and equally powerful ; -which 
fo great an Advantage to Phyfic , that 
ought not to be over-looked. oy § 


CHAN 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of the Ancient and Modern Anatomy. 


| eas is one of the moft neceflary 

! Arts to open to us Natural Knowledge, 

_ of any that was ever thought of. Its Ufe- 

_fulnefs to Phyficians was:very early {een ; 

_ and the Greeks took great Pains to bring it 

to perfection. Some of the firft Differs 

(gq) tried their Skill upon living Bodies of (q) tide 
Men, as well as Brutes. This was {6 inhu- pees 
mane and barbarous a Cuftom, that it was Pracfati 
foon left off: And it created fuch an abhor- * 
tence in Men’s .Minds of the Art it felf, 
that in Galen's time, ever: dead Bodies were 
feldom opened ; and he was often obliged 
(7) to ufe Apes, inftead of Men, which OL 
fometimes led him into great’Miftakes. pom gs 

It may be faid,perhaps,that becaufe there 1 paf- 

is not an ancient Syftem of Anatomy ex-/” 
ftant, therefore the Extent of their Know- 
ledge in this Particular cannot be known. 
But the numerous Anatomical Treatifes of 
Galen do abundantly fupply that Defect. 
In his elaborate Work: of the Ufes of the 
Parts of Humane Bodies, he gives fo full an 


Idea of ancient Anatomy, that if no other 
O2 anci- 
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ancient Book of Anatomy were exftant, it 
alone would be fufficient for this Purpofe, 
He is very large in all his Writings of this 
kind, iri taking Notice of the Opinions of 


the Anatomifts that were ancienter than ' 


himfelf, efpecially when they were mifta- 
ken, and had fpent much time and Pains in 
Opening Bodies of Brutes, of which he 
fomewhere promifes to write 4 Compara- 
tive Anatomy. -So that his Books not on- 
‘ly acquaint us with his own Opinions, but 
‘alfo with Reafonings and Difcoveries of 
Hippocrates , Ariftotle; Herophilus and 


_ Erafiftratus, whofe Names” were jut 


Jy Venerable,for their Skillin thefe Things, 
Befides, he never contradiéts any body, 
without appealing to Experience, wherein 
though he was now and then miftaken, yet 


‘he does not write like a Pedant, affirming 


a thing to be true or falfe, upon the. Credit 
of Hzppocratres, or Herophilus, but builds 
his Arguments upon Nature, as far as he 


_ knew her. He had an excellent Under- 


{tanding, and a very piercing Genius ; fo 
that the falfe Ufes which he frequently af- 
figns to, feveral Parts, do certainly fhew 
that he did not underftand the true Tex- 
ture of thofe Parts ; becaufe where his A- 
natomy did not fail him, his Ratiocinations 


are, generally fpeaking, exact: Wherefore, 


in this Particular , his Miftakes inftruét us 
as effectually in the Ancients Ignorance, 
s as 
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as his true Notions do in their Knowledge. 
This will appear at large hereafter, where 
it will be of mighty ufe to prove, That the 
Ancients cannot be fuppofed to have known 
many of the moft eminent Modern Difco- 
veries ; fince if they had knownthem, they 
would not have affigned fuch Ufes to thofe 
Parts, as are not reconcilable to thofe Dit - 
coveries. If Gales had known that the 
Pancreas had been a Heap of fmali Glands, 
which all emit into one common Canal, a 
particular Juice carried afterwards through 
that Canal intotheGuts,which there meet- 
ing with theBile, goes forward, and affifts 
it in the making of the Chyle, he would (,) p.wj 
never have faid (s.) that Nature made it Partium, 
for a Pillow to fupport the Veins, which &™ ¢> 
go out of the Liver in that Place, where 
they divide into feveral Branches, left if 
they had been without a Reft, they fhould 
have been hurt by the violent Eruption of 
the Blood; and this too, without affigning 
any other Ufe for it. . 2 

By Axzatomy, there is feldom any thing 
underftood but the Art of laying open the 
feveral Parts of the Body with a Knife, that 
fo the:Relation which they feverally bear 
each to other may be clearly difcerned. 
This is generally underftood of the coutain- 
ing Parts, Skin, Flefh, Bones, Membranes, 
Veins, Arteries, Mufcles, Tendons, Liga- 
ments, Cartilages, Glands, Bowels, where- 
SRK: O 3 in 
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- which have been made in that 
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in the Ancients chiefly bufied themfelves: 
As for the Examination of the: Nature and 
particular T exture* of: the contained Parts, 
Blood, Chyle ,pUrine , Bile, Serum, Fat, 
Juices of the Pancreas, Spleen and’ Nerves, 
Lympha, Spittle, Marrow of the Bones, 
Mucilages of the Joints; andthe hike ; they 
made very few ‘Experiments, and-thofe too, 
for want of Chymifiry and Microfcopes, ve- 
ry imperfect. The Difcoverigs therefore 
¢:nobler Part, 

which: are numerous and confiderable, are 
in a manner wholly owing to later Ages. ‘In 
the other, a great deal was anciently done, 
though agreat deal more was left for Pofte. 
fity, toc: ace ae eS 
I fhall begin with the Body in general, 
It is certain, that all the great Divifions of 
the Bones,Mufcles, Veins and Arteries, moft 


. of the vifible Cartilages, Tendoris’ and Li- 


gaments were exactly known in Galer'’s 
time ; the Pofitions of the Mufcles, their 
feveral Originations, the Infertions of their 
Tendons, and invefting Membranes, were, 
for the moft part, traced with great’ Nice- 
ty and Truth ; the more confpicuous Pairs 
of Nerves which ‘arife either from the Brain 
or Spinal Marrow, were well known, and 
carefully followed ;- moft of: the’ great 
Branches of the Véins and Arteries, almoft 
all the Bones and Cartilages, with very. ma- 
ny Mufcles, have fill oldGree# Names im- 

x -  — pofed 
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f pofed upon them by the Old Anatomifts, 
| or Latin Names tranflated from the Greek 
ones: So that, not only the eafie things, 
| and fuch as are difcernible at firft fight,were 
§ thoroughly known ; but even feveral Parti- 
Bf culars, efpecially in the Anatomy of the 
f Nerves, weredifcovered, whichare not ob- 
j vious without great Care, and a good deal 
f of Practical Skill in Diffecting. So much 
| in general ; from which it is evident, that 
§ as far as Anatomy is peculiarly ufeful to a 
— Surgeon, to cert him how the Bones, 
f Mutcles, Blood-Veffels, Cartilages,Tendons, 
| Ligaments and Membranes, lie in the Limbs, 
§ and more confpicuous Parts of the Body, 
i fo far the Ancients went: And here, there 
§ is very little that the Moderns have any 
Right to pretend to, astheir own Difcove- 
fF ry; though any Man that underftands thefe 
i things, muft own, that thefe are the firft 
| things which offer themfelves to an Anatg- 
mift’s View. «| 3 
Here I fhall beg leave to defcend to Par- 
ticulars, becaufe I have not feen any Com- 
parifon made between Axcient and Modern — 
Anatomy, wherein I could acquiefce ; whilft 
fome; as Mr.Glanvile (4), and fome others () Efty 
who feem to have copied from him, have tmprove- 
allowed the Ancients lefs than was their ae Ne 
Due; others, as Vander Linden, and Alme- aa 
loveen (u), have attributed more to them ledge. 
than came to their Share; efpecially fince ("7 
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(though perhaps it may be a little tedious, 
yet) it cannot be called a Digreffion. |, 

Hippocrates (w) took the Brain to bea 
Gland: His Opinion wasnearer to theTruth 
than any of his Succeffors; but he feems to 
have thought it to be a fimilar Subftance, 
which it évidently is not. And therefore, 
when feveral Parts of it were difcovered not 
to be glandulous, his Opinion was rejected. 
Plato took it to-be Marrow, fuch as nou- 
rifhes the Bones ; but its Weight and Tex- 
ture foon deftroyed his Notion, fince it 
finks inWater wherein Marrow fwims ; and 
is hardened by Fire, by which the other is 
melted. Galen (x) faw a little farther, 
and he afferts it to be of a Nervous Sub- 
{tance , only fomething fofter than. the 
Nerves in the Bedy. Still they believed 
that the Brain was:an Uniform Subftance, 
and as long as they did fo, they-were not 
like to govery far. The firft Anatomif 
who difcovered the true Texture of the 
Brain, was Archangelus Piccolbomineus (y) an 
Ftalzan,who lived in the laft Age. - He found 
that the Brain properly fo called, and Ce- 
rebelum, confit of Two diftin& Subftances, 
an outer Afh-coloured Subftance; through 


_ Which the Blood-Veffels,: which lie under 


the Pia Muter in innumerable Folds and 
Windings, aré’ diffeminated ;'and an inner 
evcry where united to it,’ of -aNervous Na- 
ture, that joins this Bark (aS it 4s para 

is 2 ; Cc 27) 
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eaif'd to the Medula Oblongata , which is 

the Original of alt the Pairs of Nerves that. 
iffuefrom the Brain, and of the Spinal Mar- 

row, and lies under the Brain and Cerebel- 

lum. After him, Dr. Willis (2) was fo ve- (#) Anat. 
ry-exact, that he traced thisMedullar Sub- °7”"" 
{tance through all its Infertions into the 
Cortical, and the: Medulla Oblongata , and 
examined the Rifes of all the Nerves, and 

went along with them into every Part of 

the Body with wonderful Curiofity. Here- 

by not only the Brain was demonftrably 
proved to be the Fountain of Senfe and Mo- 

tion, but.alfo by the Courfes of the Nerves, 

the ‘manner how every Part of the Body - 
confpires with any others to procure any 

one particular Motion, was clearly fhewn; 

and thereby it was made plain, even to 
Sence, that where-ever many Parts joined 

at onceto caufe the fame Motion, that Mo- 

tion is caufed:by Nerves that go-into every 

‘one of thofe Parts, which are all {truck to- 
gether. Andtho’ Vzeuffensand du Verney have 

in many things corrected Dr: Wiliis’s Ana- 

‘tomy of the Nerves; yet they have ftrength- 

‘ened his general Hypothefis, even at the 
‘time when they difcovered his Miftakes, 
which is the fame thing to our prefent pur- 

pote. Galen (a) indeed, hada right Notion , , ,. 
-of this Matter, but he traced only the larger taOL a: 
Pairs of Nerves, fuch as could not efcape a ¢ + 
‘good Anatomift. ; poet 
ard : ' 


> 
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- But the, manner of the forming. of the 
Animal-Spirit in the Brain, was wholly; ur. 
known: . In order to the Difcovery where. 
of, Malpighius (4), by his Microfcopes, 
found that the Cortical Part of the Brain 


 confifts of an innumerable -Company of-ve- 


ry {mall Glandules, which are all fupplied 
with Blood. by Capillary Arteries ; and that 
the Animal Spirit, which is feparated from 
the Mafs of the Blood in: thefe Glandules, 
is carried from them into the Medsa 0b. 
longata thorough little Pypes, whereof one 
belongs to.evéry Gland, whofe other End is 
inferted into, the Medulla Oblongata, and 
that thefe Numberlefs Pipes, which in the 
Brain of fome Fifhes look like the Teeth of 
a {mall Ivery Comb (¢), are properly that 
which; all Anatomifts after Piccolhominens 
have called the Corpus Callofum, or the-Me- 
dullar Part: of the Brain. This Difcovery 
deftroys: the Ancient Notions of the Ufes 
of the Ventricles of the Brain, and makes 
it very: probable , that thofe Cavities. are 
only Sinks to carry off excrementitious 
Humours; and not Storehoufes of the Ani- 
mal Spirit: It fhews likewife how ‘little 
they knéw of the Brain, who Believedthat 
it was anuniform Subftance. Some of the 
Ancients difputed (7) whether the Brain 
were not made to cool the Heart. Now, 
though thefe are ridicul’d by Galen, fo-that 
their Opinions are not imputable to es 

who 
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7 who neverheld them » yet they thew, that 

§ thefe famous Men had examined’ thefe 

§ things very fuperficially : For no Man makes 

: himelt’ ridichlous the can help it ; and 

B now, finceMankind:are fatisfied, by Ocu- 2 
q lar Demonftration, that the Brain is the O- 

& riginal of the Nerves, and the Principle of 

g Senfe .and Motion, he would be thought 

B out’of his Wits, that fhould doubt of thi 

| Primary’ Ufe of the Brain ; though sare 

8 ly, when things had not-been fo experimén- 

| tally proved, Men might talkin the<dark, 

s and affign fuch Reafons as they,could think. 

B of, without the Sufpicion of being ignorant 

= or impertinent. i 

= The Zye is fo very remarkable a Mem- 

a ber, and has fo many Parts peculiar to it 

e felf, that the Ancients took great Notice of 

fit. They found its Humours, the Watry, 

s Cryftalline, arid Glaffy, and all its Tuni- 

A cles, and gave a good Defcription of them; 

s but the OpticsNerve, the Aqueous Dudts 

§ which fupply the Watry Humour, : and the 

8 Veffels which carry Tears, were not fuffi- 

s ciently examined. The firft was done by 

| Dr. Briggs (e), who has found, that in the @ Theo- 

i Tunica Retiformis, which is contiguous to p halet 

| the Glaffy Humour, the Filaments of the Gre»'s 

j Optic Nerve there expanded, lie iri a mioft Siro 

| exact and regular Order, all parallel oneto andPhilof. 
| another ; whichwhen they are united after- Tank’. 

Wards in the Nerve, are not fhuffled con- ~~ 
fufedly 


t 
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fedly together, but ftill preferve the 
fame Order till they come to ‘the Brain: 
The Cryftalline Humour had already been 
difcovered to be of a Double-Convex Fi- 
gure, made of Two unequal Segments: of 
Spheres, and not perfectly Spherical, as 
the Ancients thought. So that this farther 
Difcovery made by Dr. Briggs , fhews evi- 
dently why ali the Parts of the Image are 
fo diftinGtly carriedto the Brain, fince every 
Ray ftrikes upon a feveral Filament of the 
Optic Nerve ; andall thofe Strings fo {truck, 
are moved equably at the fame time. . For 
want of knowing the Nature and Laws of 
Refraction, which have been exactly ftated 


_ by Modern Mathematicians , the Ancients 


(f) De Ufu 
Partium, 
db. vii. 
cap. 6. 


difcourfed very lamely of Vifion. This 
made Galen think that the Cryftalline Hv- 
mour ( f) was the Seat of Vifion, where- 
as its only Ufe is, to refraét the Rays ; as 
the common Experiment of a dark Room, 
with one only Hole to let in-Light, plainly 
proves.: For if one puts a Convex Glals 
within it, fo as to fuffer no light to be let 
in but.thorough that Glafs, a moft exad 


’ - Land-skip of every thing without, in their 


proper Colours, Heights and Diftances,will 
be reprefented upon aPaper placed in theFo: 
cus of theGlafs: And it is well known,that 
the fame thing will appear, if the Cryftal- 


_ dine Humour taken out of an Oxe’s or a 


Man’s Eye, be placed in the Hole, ifhead 
tase | | 
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of the Glifs. The Way how the Watry 
Humour of the Eye, when byAccident loft, 
may be and is conftantly fupplied, was firft 
found out and defcribed by Monfieur Nuck 
(g), who difecovered a particular Canal of (s (eth 
| Water arifing from the internal Carotidal jy ys 
Artery, which creeping along the Sclerotic quq:. 
Coat of the Eye, perforates the Cornea near 
the Pupil, and then branching it felf curiouf- 
ly about the Iris, enters into and fupplies 
theWatry Humour. As to the Veffels which 
moiften theEye, that it may move freely in 
its Orbit, the Ancients knew in general, 
that there were Two Glands in the Corners 
of the Eyes; (4); but the Lymphedudts, ¢) Gates 
through which the Moifture is conveyed #U P. 
from thofe Glands, were not fully traced ¢,) our 
till Stexo (2) and Briggs (k) defcribed them; vat. ane- 
fo that there is juft the fame difference be- 674 “* 
tween our Knowledge and the Ancients in forum & 
this Particular, as there is between bis Nerve 
Knowledge who is fure there is fomeRoad (7) opi 
or other from this Place to that, and bis thalmgra~ 
who knows the whole Courfe, and all the ?”* 
Turnings of the Road, and can defcribe it 
on a Map. | 

The Inftruments by whigh Sounds are 
conveyed from the Drum to the Auditory 
Nerves in the inner Cavities of the Ear, 
were very little, if at all, known to the 
Ancients. In the Firft Cavity there are 
| Four {mall Bones, the Hammer, the Anvil, 
. the 
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the Stirrap, and a fmall flattifh Bore<juttin 
+ inthe Articulation of the Anvil and the'Stir. 
rup. Tt is now certaitily known, that when 
the Drum is ftruck upon by the’ external 
Air, thefe little Bones, which are as big in 
Infants, as in adult Perfons , miove each 
other ; the Drum moves the Hammer, That 
the Anvil, That the Stirrup, which opens 
the Oval Entrance into the Second Cavity; 
None of thefe Bones were ever mentioned 
by the Ancients,' who only talked of Wind. 
ings and Turnings withur the Os Petrofum, 
that were covered by the large Membrane 
of the Drum. Facobus Carpas, oné of the 
firft Reftorers of Anatomy in’ the laft Age, 
found out the Hammer and the Anvil :' Re- 
aldus Columbus difcovered the Stirrup ;- ani 
Francifcus Sitvius, thé little flattifh Bone 
by him: called Os Ordbiculare , but miftook 
its Pofition: He thought it had been placed 
() tare Sideways of the Hedd of the Stirrup, where. 
det Organe 2S Monfieur du Verney (1) fourid that it lie 
: f Owe. in the Head of the Stitrup’, betweert' that 
168;, and the Avvil, The other inner Cavities 
were not better underftood , thé‘ Spiral 
Bones of the Cochfea, that are divided into 
Two diftinéts Cavities , like: Two Pair of 
Winding-Stairs parallel to one ariother, 
which turn round the farhe Axis, with the 
Three Semicircular- Canals of the Labyrin- 
thus, into which the inner Air enters, and 
{trikes upon the fmali Twigs of the Audi- 
tory 
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tory Nerves inferted into thofe {mall Bones, 
were things that-they knew fo- little of, 
that they had no Names for.them ; and 
indeed, till Monfieur du Verney came, thofe 
Mazes were but negligently, at leaft un- 
fuccefsfully, examined by Moderns, as well 
as Ancients ; ft being impoffible: ‘fo much 
as to form an Idea of what any former A- 
natomifts afferted of the wonderful Mecha- 
nifm of thofe little Bones, before he wrote, 
if we fet afide Monfieur Perrault’s (m) A- le 
natomy of thofé Parts, which came out 2 gue. 
Year-or'two befare, who is not near fo ex- Part Uf, 
act as Monfieur de Verney. Pw 

The other Parts of the Head and Neck, 
wherein the Old Anatomy was the moft de- 
fective, were the Zongue , as to its Internal 
Texture ; and the Glands of the Mouth, Faws 
and Throat. The Texture of the Tongue 
was but gueffed at, which occafioned great 
Difputes concerning the Nature of its Sub- _ 
ftance,(n)fome thinking it to beGlandulous, “) rahe 
fome Mufcular, and fome of a peculiar Na- uni Hh 
ture, not to be matched in any other Part Sigué. 
of the Body. ‘This therefore Malpighius 
examined with his Glaffes, and difcovered, 
that it was cloathed with a double Mem- 
brane ; that in the inner Membrarie there 
are abundance of {mall Papzie, which have 
extremities of Nerves inferted into them 
by which the Tongue difcerns Tatts, and 

that 
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that underthat Membrane ‘it is of a Mufti 
lar Naturé , confiftirig of numbeftlefs 
Heaps of Fibres, which run all mian- 
ner of ways, over one another, like 
aMat.  § 

‘The genefal Ufes of the Glards of the 
Mouth , Jaws and Neck, were anciently 
known; it. was vifible that the Mouth 
was moiftened by them, and the Mafs 
of the Spittle fupplied from them ; and 
then, having named them from the 
Places near which they lie, as the. Pa- 
date, the Faws, the Tongue, the Ears, the 
Neck, they went no further; and there 
was little, if any thing, more done, 


till Dre. Wharton and Nicolaus Steno exé 


amined thefe Glands. And- upon an -ex- 
act Enquiry , Four feveral Salival Ducts 
have been difcovered, which from féveral 
Glands. difcharge the Spittle into the 
Mouth. The firft was defcribed by 
Dr. Wharton ( 0 ) neat Forty Years’ ago; 
it comes from the Conglomerate Glands that 
lie clofé to the inner fide of the lower 
Jaw , and difcharges it felf near the 


‘middle of the Chin into the Mouth. 


( 'p) Ob fer. 
vat. Anat 
de Oris 
Fafis, 


The Second was found- out by Steo 
Cp), who publithed his Obfervations 
in MDCLXII; this comes fron: thofe 
Glands that lie near the Ears , in the in- 


_ ‘fide of the Cheek, and the outfide 


‘of the Upper Jaw. The ine was 
a 


uw 


~ 
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found out by (9) Thomas Barthe- 
lii, Who gave an,Account of if in 
MDCLXXXII , and about the fame tithe 
by one Rivinus a Germans It arifes from 
the Glands under the’ Tongue, and going 
ina diftin& Canal to the Mouth of Whar- 
ton's Duct, there, for the moft part, by 
a common Orifice, opens into the Mouth. 
The Fourth was difcovered by Monfieur 
Nuck (r}; he found 4 Glarid within the 
Orbit of the Eye, fromm which, not far 
from the Mouth of Stego’s Duct , Spittle 
is fupplied to the Mouth by a peculiar 
Carial. . Befidés thefe, the fame Mon- 
fleur Nack found fome fmaller Glands 
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Ssalograpih 


(r) Ibid, — 


near the laft, but lower down, which, — 


by Four diftinct Pipes, carry fome Spittle 
into the Mouth; fo careful has Nature 


been to provide fo many Paflages for’ thac> ' 


neceflary and nable Juice, that if fomé 


fiould fail, others might fupply thes . 


Want. 


\ 
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GIT ACR Seay ieee 
Of the Circulation of the Blood. 


Rom the Head, we are to look into 
the Thorax, and there to confider the 
Heart and the Lungs. The Lungs, as moft 
of the other Vifcera, were believed to be 
of a Parenchymous Subftance, till Malpighius 
found-by his Glaffes (s.) that they confift 
of innumerable {mall Bladders, that open 
into each, other, as far as the outermoft; 
which afe covered by the outer Membrane, 
that inclofes the whole Body of the Lungs: 
And that the fmall Branches of the Wind- 
Pipe are all inferted into thefe Bladders ; 
about every one of which the Veins and 
Arteries are entwined, in an unconceivable 
Number of Nets and Mazes; that fo the 
infpired Air may prefs upon, or mix with 


the Mafs of Blood, in fuch fmall Parcels 


as the Ancients had no Notion of. The 
Wind-Pipe alfo it felf is nourifhed by am 
Artery that creeps up the Back-fide, and 
accompanies it in all its Branchings : Which 
was firft found out by Frederic Ruyfch, 2 
a Dutch Profeflor of Anatomy at Leyden, a- 
bout Thirty Years ago. | 

But 
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But the préat Difcovery that has been 


inade’ of the Lungs,.is, That the whole. 


Mafs of’ Blood is carried out of thé Right 
Ventriclé of thé Heart, by the Arteria 
Pulmonaris, called anciently Véna Arteriofa, 
thorough all the {mall Bladders of the 
Lungs, into the Vena Pulmonaris, (or Ars 
teria Venofa; ) and from thence, into the 
Left Ventricle of the Heart again. Sd 
that the Heart is aftrong Pump, which 
throws the Blood, let in from the Veins, 
into the Lungs ; and from the Lungs, after- 
wards, into the Arteries; arid this by 4 
conftarit rapid Motion, whereby the Blood 
is driven rourtd feveral times in.an Hour: 
This Difcovet'y, firft made perfectly intel= 


at 


ligible by Dr. Harvey, is of fo vety great — 
Importarice to fhew the Communication © 


of all the Humours of the Body, each 
with other, that as foon as Men were 
perfectly fatisfied that it was not to be 
coritefted, which they were in 4 few 
Yedrs, 4 great many put in for the Prize, 
unwilling that Dr. Harvey fhould go away’ 
with all the Glory. Vander Linden, who 
publifhed a moft exact Edition of Alippe- 


crates, in Holland, about XXX Years ago, © 


has taken a great deal of Pairs to prove 
that Alippocrates knew the Cérculatzon of 
the Blood, and that Dr. Harvey only te- 
vived it. The Subftance of what has 
been faid in this-Matter, is this; That 

Pa Hip- 
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Hippocrates {peaks Cz) in 
one place, of the Ufual and 
Conftant Motion of the Blood ; 
That, in asother place, he | 
calls (u) the Veins and Arte- 
ries, the Fountains of Humane 
Natare, the Rivers that water 
the whole Body, and ue 
Life ; and ‘which, if they be 
dried up, the Man dies hat, 
in’ a third place, he fays, 


Corde, §. 5. (w) That the Blood-Veffels, 


which are difperfed over the 
whole Body, give Spitzt, Mat- 
fture and Motion, and.all spring 
from one; which one ( Blood. . 
| Veffel’) bas 20 Beginning, nor 
no End, that I can hae or 
where there wa Cercle, there, 
= és vo Beginning. ‘Thefe are 
the cleareft Paffages that are produced, to 
prove, that Hippocrates knew the. Cires- 
lation of the Blood; and it is plain from 
them, that he did believe it as an Hypo- 
thes; that is, in plain Anglifh, that he 
did fuppofe the Blood to be carried round 
the Body by « conftant accuftomed Motion : 
But that -hé did not know what this cax- 
ftant accuffomed Motion was, and that he 
had not found that Courfe which, in our 
Age, Dr. Harvey firft clearly demonftra- 
ted, will appear evident from the follow-° 
a fer 1ng 


~ 
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ing Confiderations. (1.) Hefaysnothin| 
of the Circulation of the Blood, in his Dif 
courfe of the Heart, where he Anatomizes 
it as wel as he could, and fpeaks of the | 
(x) Ventricles, and the Valves (y), which (x) ne 
are the immediate Inftruments by which ("7 5.¢ 
the Work is done. (2. ) He believes that . oe 
the Auricles of the Heart (z) are like Bel. («) Ibid. 
lows, which receive thelAir to cool the *” 
Heart. Now, there are other Ufes of 
them certainly difcovered, fince they af- 
fift the Heart in the Receiving of theBlood 
from the Vera Cava, and the Vena Pulmo- 
nars. This, no Man that knows how the 
Blood circulates, can be unacquainted 
with ; and accordingly, would have been 
mentioned by Azppocrates, had he under- (a) arte 
flood it. (3.) Alsppocrates (a) {peaks of "14° 14° 
Veins, as receiving Blood froy the Heart, fours 
and going from it: Which alfo was the Jer 
conftant way of Speaking of Galen, and ‘je recione 
all the Ancients. Now, no Man that can ws, 7. 
exprefs himfelf properly, will ever fay, Gono 
That any Liquors are carried away from cordefan- 
any Ciftern, as from a Fountain or Source, s#mmJi- 
through ¢hofe Canals which, to his Know- ques cm 
ledge, convey Liquors ¢o that Ciftern. penal 
(4.) Hippocrates fays, the Blood is carried De scru- 
into the’ Lungs, from the Heart, for the éura Ho- 
Nourifhment of the Lungs ; without af- ™™S? 
figning any other Reafon (4). Thefe {4) De 
{em to be pofitive Arguments, that Hfp--""° 


P 3 pocrates 


ay 
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pocrates knew nothing of this Matters and 
accordingly, all his Commentators, -Anci- 
ent and Modern, before Dr. Harvey, never 
interpreted the former Paflages of the Cir. 
culation of the Blood: Neither would Var. 
der Linden, in all probability, if Dr. Hoar. 
vey had not helped him tq the Notion; 
which he was then refolved to find in Hip. 
ocrates, Whom he fuppofed to be not the 
ather only, but the Finifher alfo of the 
whole Medical Art. It is pretended to by 
none of the Ancients, or rather their Ad 
mirers for them, after Azppocrates. As 
for Galen, any Man that reads what he 


. fays of the Heart and Lungs, in the Sixth 


Book of his De Ufu Partum, mutt ow, 
that he does not difcourfe as if he wer 
acquainted with Modern Difcoveries ; and 
therefore it is not fo much as pretended 
that he knew this Recurrent Motion of 
the Blood. Which alfo farther fhews, th: 
if Hippocrates did know it, he explained 
himfelt fo obfcurely, that Galen could not 
ynderftand him’; who, in all probability, 
underftood Azppocrates’s ‘Text as well a 
any of his Commentators, who have wnt- 
ten fince the Greek Tongue, and mutt 
more, fince the Jogic Digleét has ceafed to 


- be a living Language. | 


Since the Ancients have no Right to {0 


_hoble a Difcovery, it may be worth while 


to enquire, to whom of the Moderns the 
sort ole ital Glory 
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Glory of it is due; for this is alfo ex- 

ceedingly contefted. The firft Step that 

was made towards it, was, the finding 

that the whole Mafs of the Blood paffes 

thorough the Lungs, by the Pulmonary aie 
; ¢) Vital 


Arter V and Vein. iret orga 
The firft that I could ever find, who had aftr cor. 


a diftin& Zdea of this Matter, was Michael 4% ventri- 


; cul 
Servetus, a Spanifb Phyfician, who was ape 


burnt for Arianifm, at Geneva, near CXL baber, yu~ 
Years ago. Well had it been for the Church ae 
of Chrift, if he had wholly confined hith- pulmonitus 
felf to his own Profeffion ! His Sagacity in +4 ‘i 
this Particular, before fo muchin the dark, eRe 
gives us great Reafon to believe, that the Jpuritus te~ 


nui, calo~ 


World might then have had juft Caufe to 770.7" 
have bleffed his Memory. InaBook (c) of boratus,fa- 


his, entituled, Chriftiani/mi Reftitutio, prin- 74 Sa 
ted in the Year MDLITI. (d) he clearly s:4, ut 
afferts, that the Blood paffes thorough gafex pu 


riore [ana 


the Lungs, from the Left to the Right pins tuci- 
Ventricle of the Heart ; and not thorough o vapor: 


Seneratur 


the Partition which divides the two Ven- £ faite 


tricles, as was at that Time common- ix pubmone 
5; mmixtione 
enfpirati aerrs cum elaborato fubtili fangyine, quem dexter ventriculus 
finifiro communicat. Fit autem commumcatio haec non per parietem cordats 
medium ut vulgo creditur, fed magno artifico a dextro cord ventriculo, 
longo per pulmones duffu, agitatur fanguss fubtilis 3 & pulmonibus Metts 
ratur, flavus efficrtur, O a vend arteriosd ik arteriam venofam transfuna 
ditur ; deinde in spsd_artevid venofa infpirato aeri mifcetur O° exfpira~ 
tione d fulrgine repurgatur ; atque ita tandem a finfiro cordis ventriculo 
totum msxtum per diafolen attrabitur, apta fupellen ut fint [prritus vim 
tas Servet. Chriftian Reftit. | 
(2) Vid. Sandi Biblorhecam Anti-Trinitariorum, p. 13. 


P4 ly 
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ly believed. How he introduces it, or 
in which of the Six Difcourfes,. into which 
‘Servetus divides hus Book, it isto be found, 
T know not, having neyer feen the Book 
my felf, Mr. Charles Bernard, a very 
Learned and Eminent Chirurgeon of Lou- 
don, who-did me the Favour to communi- 
cate this Paflage to me, (fet down at 
length in the Margin) which was trap. 
{eribed out of Servetus, could inform me 
no further, only that he had it froma 
Learned Friend of his, who had himéelf 
(2) Duae Copied it from Servetus. 


iafusto- — Realdus Columbus, of Cremona, was the 
3 favuita- 


ges,hoe, next that faid any thing of it, in his Am. 
wentruuh tomy, printed at Venice, M LIX. in Folio; 


pea: ae and at Purzs, ia MDLXXII. in OZave $ and 
dextres oft, afterwards elfewherg. There he aflerts the 
«inf fame (e) Circulation thorough the: Lungs, 
rerfimpro that Servetus had done before ; but fays, 
malnef that no Man had ever taken notice of it 
dentro. DEfore him, or had written any thing about 
gus aac it: Which fhews that he did not copy from 


nataral:s, 


neues Servetus ; unlefS one thould fay, that he 


in finifino, rlud autem obfervatu perpulcrum ef, fubstantiam cordis dere 
tram yeutriculum ambientem. tenuem fatu effz, finffram vero craffsn ; a 
boc tam gequilbrie causé fatkure eft, tum nefangzurs vitahs, qus tenurfimie 
ft, exsrarefuderet Inter hos ventriculos foptum adeft, per quod fere om- 
ues exiflimant fanguini a dentro ad finifixum-aditum patefieres, 1d ut fiat 
faci{iva, imtranfitu eb vitahum {prrituum gengrationem tenuem redds . feds 
longa errant Uh. gam fangua per arteriglam vena ad pulmonem fertur, 
thique atgenuatur 5 desnde cym ave ung per artertam venalem ad finifirum. 
Goudie ventticulyan defertur ; quod nemo hntkenus aut ammadvertt, aus 
Seriptum rebquit’ Keald. Coluinb. Ange. ib, yai. p 325. Edit, Lut. 


| | flole 


ed, 
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ftole the Notion, without mentioning Ser- 
vetuss Name ; ‘which is injurious, ‘ince in 
thefe Matters the fame thing may be, and ¢¢y 74,,,. 
very often is obferved by feveral Perfons, co quando 
who never acquainted each other with their ‘#7, 


anguinem 


Difcoveries. But Columbus is much more‘s coud vee 
particular; (f) for he fays, That the 7 ¥dex- 
Veins lodge the whole Mafs of the Blood 77 "" 


triculum 


in the Vena Cava, which carries it into the fefcipir, 
Heart, whence it cannot return the fame" 9% 


arter14 Vee 


Way that it went; from the Right Ven- nosd fan-’ 
tricle it is thrown into the Lungs by theswinem pa; 
Pulmonary Artery, where the Valves are 


ai ximus 


fo placed, as to hinder its Return that «dcum 
Way into the Heart, and fo it is thrown?” 


: finifivum : 
into the Left Ventricle, and by the Aorta proprerea 
again, when enliven’d by the Air, diffufed “emiranse 
thorough the whole Body. tuntur 

x mmgrelfui 
cedunt . nam cum cor coartatur, hae clauduntur 3 ne quod fufcipes 
retur per eafdem vias retrocedat ; eodémdus tempore membranae tum magnae 
arteriae, tum venae arteriofae recluduntur, aditumque pracbent {pirituofo 
Janguins exeunti, qui per un.verfum corpus funditur, fangumlque naturale 
ad pulmones delato Res ttaque femper habet,cum dilatatur, quas prius men 
moraruimus, recluduntur, clauduntur relrquae, itaque comperies fanguinem 
qui in dextrum ventriculum ingreffus eft, non poffe in cavam uenam retro 
esdere. Xbid, pag. 330. Vide quoque lib. 11. pag. g11. 


Some Years after appeared Andreas Cae- 2 
falpinug, who printed his Peripatetical Que- td 
ftions at Venice, in Quarto, n MDLXXI. 

And afterwards, with his Medical Queftions, 
at the fame Place; in MDXCIII. Heis 
rather more particular than Columbus, e- 
{peciglly in examining how Arteries and 
eden r z Be Veing 
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Veins join at their Extremities ; which he 
fuppofes to be by opening their Mouths 
into each other: And he ufes the word 
Circulation in his Peripatetzcal Queftions, 
which had never been ufed in that fence 
before. He alfo takes notice, that the 
Blood fwells below the Ligature in Veins, 
and urges that in Confirmation of his O- 
pinion. Some Hints of this Matter are 
likewife to be found in Conffantius Varolius, 
who printed his Ayatomy in the Year 
MDXCL | 

At laft, Dr. Wiliam Harvey printed a 
Difcourfe on purpofe, upon this Subject, 


, at Francfort, in MDCXXVIII. This No- 


tion had only been occafionally and flightly 
treated of by Columbus and Caefalpinu, 
who themfelves, in all probability, did not 
know the Confequence of what they af- 
ferted ; and therefore it was never ap- 
plied to other Purpofes, either to fhew the 
Ufes of the other Vzfcera, or to explain 
the Natures of Difeafes: Neither, for any 
thing that appears at this day, had they 
made fuch numbers of Experiments as 
were neceffary to explain their Doctrine, 
and to clear it from Oppofition. All this 
Dr. Harvey undertook to do, and with in- 
defatigable Pains traced the vifible Veins 
and Arteries throughout the Body, in their 


_ whole Journey from arid to the Heart, fo as 


to demontlrate, even to the moft nee 
: 7 ous 


f 


eee a 


fous, sot only that the Blood circulates 
thorough the Lungs and Heart, but the 
very Manner how, and the Time in which 
that great Work is performed. When he 
had once proved that the Motion of the 
Blood was fo rapid as We now find it is, 
then he drew fuch Confequences from it, 
as fhewed that he throughly underftood 
his Argument, and would leave little, at 
leaft as little as he could, to future Indu- 
firy to difcover in that particular Part of 
Anatomy. This gave hima juft Title to 
the Honour of fo Noble a Difcevery, fince 
what his Predeceffors had faid before him, 
was not enough underftood, to form juft 
Notions from their Words. One may al- 
fo obferve how gradually this Difcovery, 
as all abftrufe Truths of Humane Difqui- 
fition, was explained to the World. Aip- 
poorates firft talked of the Ujual Motion of 
the Blood. Plato faid, That the Heart was 
the Origenal of the Veins, and of the Blood, 
that was carried about every Member of 
the Body. Ariffotle alfo, fomewhere, 
fpeaks of a Recurrent Motion of the Blood. 
Still all this was only Opinion and Belief : 
Tt was Rational, and became Men of their 
Genius’s; but, not having as yet been 
made evident by Experiments, it. might as 
eafily be denied as affirmed, Servetus firft’ 
faw that the Blood paffes thorough the 
Lungs ; Columbys went farther, and hewe 

mies 7 » fhe 


a : 
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the Ufes of the Valves, or’ Trap-doors'of 
the Héart, which.let the Blood z and out 
of their refpective Veffels, but not the 
felf-fame Road. Thus the Way was jutt 
open when Doctor Harvey came, who 
built upon the Firft Foundations : T’o make 
his Work yet the eafier, the Valves of the 
Veins, which were difcovered by F. Payl 
che Venetian, had not long before been ex. 
plained by Fabricius ab Agqua-Pendente, 
whence the Circulation was yet more 
clearly demonftrated. 

There was one thing ftill wanting to 
compleat this Theory, and that was, the 
Knowledge how the Veins received that 


Blood which the Arteries cee ; firtt 


‘it was believed that the Mou 


of éach 
fort of Veffels joined into one another: 
That Opinion was foon laid afide, becaufe 
it was found that the’ Capillary Veffels 
were fo extremely {mall, that it was im- 


-poffible with the naked Eye to trace them. 


This put them upon imagining that the 
Blood ouzes out of the Arteries, and is 
abforbed by the Veins, whofe fmall Ori- 
fices receive it, as it lies in the Fibres af 
the Mufcles, or in the Parenchyma’s of 
the Bowels: Which Opinion has been ge- 


-herally received by moft Anatomifts ince 
Dr. Afarvey’s Time. But Monfieur Leea- 


(s) Letter 


‘ 


wenboek has lately found.in feveral forts of 
Fifhes (g), which wére more seem 
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| by his Glaffes thar other Animals, that At- 
teries and Veins are really continued’ Sy- 
phons varioufly wound about eacly other 
towards their Extremities in nurhberlefs . 
Mazes, over all the Body: And - others . 
have found (b) what he fays to be very {#)Philof 
true, ina Water Newt. So that this Dif- jymb.173. 
covery has paffed uncontefled.. And fince ~ 
it has been conftantly found, that Nature 
follows like Methods in all forts of Ani- 
mals, where fhe ufes the fame forts of In- 
ftruments, it will always be believed, that 
the Blood circulates in- Men, after the 
fame Manner, as it dots in Fels, Perches, 
Pikes, Carps, Bats, and fome other Crea- 
tures, in which Monfieur Leeuwenhoek tri- 
ed it. ‘Though the Ways how it may be 
ivifible. to the Eye,-in Humane Bodies,. 
have not, that I know of, been yet difco- 
vered, However, this Vifible Circulation 
of the Blood in thefe Creatures, effectually 
removes Sir Wiliam Temples Scruple, who 
feems unwilling to believe the Cerculation 
of the Blood, becaufe he could not fee it : 
His Words are thefe ; (z) Nay, it is dif-¢;) pig. 
puted whether Haxvey’s Circulation of the 44 45- 
Blood Ze true of no; for though “Reafon may 
Jeem to favour it more than the contrary Opi- 
mon, yet Senfe can eee hardly allow it ; and 
to fatufie Mankind, both thefe muft concurr. 
Senfe therefore here allows it, and that this 
Senfe might the fooner concurr, Monfieur 
: Leeu- 
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Leeuwenhoek deferibes the Method iow 
this Experiment may be tried in -hiy 
LXVI* Letter. ‘The Inferénces that may 
be made from this noble Difcovery are ob- 
vious, and fo I thall not: ftay to. mention 
them, } + 


CHAP. XIX, 


Farther Reflections upon Ancient and 
Modern Anatomy. 


F after this long Enquiry into the Firft 
Difcovery of the Circulation of the Bloid, 

it fhould be found that the Avatomy of the 

Heart was but flightly known to the An- 

cients, it will not, I fuppofe, be 4 Matter 

of any great Wonder. The Firft Opinion 

which we have of the Texture of the 

(k) pe Heart, was that of sir dia (k), That 
Corde, $4. it is a very ftrong Mufcle. This, though 
true, was rejected afterwards, for want of 
knowing its true Ufe. Its. Internal Divifions; 
its Valves, and larger Vifible Fibres, were 

well known, arid diftin@tly deferibed bythe. 
Ancients ; only they were miftaken inthink- 

ing that there is a Communication between 

the Ventricles thorough the Septum, which 
is now generally known to be. an seid 
ne 
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The Order of the Mufcular Fibres of the 
Beart was not known before Dr. Lower, who 
difcovered them to be Spiral like a Snail- 

Shell, as if feveral Skains of Threads of 
different Lengths had been wound upinto a 
Bottom of fuch a Shape, hollow, and divi- 

ded within. By ailthefe Difcoveries A/phon- 

fus Borellus (1) was enabled to give fuch a Oem 
Solution of all the Appearances of the mahum, 
Motion of the Heart, and of the Blood in Part tl. 
the Arteries, upon Mathematical and Me- “*’ *’ 
chanical Principies, as will give a more fa- 
tisfactory Account of the wonderful Me- 
thods of Nature, in difpenfing Life and Nou- 
tifhment to every Part of the Body, than 

all that had ever been written upon thefe 
Subjects before thofe things were found out. 

Below the Midriff are feveral very no- 
ble Vifcera: The Stomach, the Liver, the 
Pancreas or Sweet-bread, the Spleen, the 
Reins, the Inteftines, the Glands of the Me- 

Sentery, and the Zuftruments of Generation of 
both Sexes ; in the Anatomical Knowledge 
of all which Parts, the Ancients were ex- 
ceedingly defective. 

The Coats of the Stomach have been fe- 
parated, and the feveral Fibres of themid- © 
dle Coat examined by Dr. Willis (m) with () Phar- 
more Exactnefs than formerly ; he alfo has ara pea 
been very nice in tracing the Blood-Vef- 
fels and Nerves that run amongft the Coats, 
has evidently fhewn that its Infide is cove- 

red 
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(x) Philof 
Trania&, 
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red with a gladulous Coat, whofe Glarids 
{éparate that Mucilage ; which both pre- 
ferves the Fibres from being injured by the 
Aliments which the Stomach receives, and 
concurrs with thd Spittle to further the Di- 
geftion there performed; and has given 4 
particular Account of: all thofé feveral 
Rows of Fibrés which cémpofe the mufcu- 
lous Coat. To which if we add Steno's 
Difcovery of the Fibres of the Mufculous 
Coat of the Gullet, that they are Spiral in 
a double Order, one afcending, the other 
defcending, ‘which run contrary Courfes, 
and mutually crofs each other in eVery 
Winding ; with Dr. Cole’s () Difcovery 
of the Natute of the Fibres-of the Inte- 
ftines, that they alfo move fpirally, tho’ 
not, perhaps, in a contrary Order, from 
the beginning of the Duodenum, to the end. 
of the ftreight Gut, the Anatomy of thofe 
Parts feems to be almoft compleat. 

The great Ufe of the Stomach and the 
Guts, is to prepare the Chyle, and then 
to tranfmit it thorough the Glands of the 


. Mefentry into the Blood. This the-An- 


(0) De 
Ufu Par- 
tium, |, 4 
C. 2537495. 


cients knew very well; the Manner how 
it was done they knew not. Galen (0) 
held, that the Mefafaic Veins, as alfo 
thofe which ga from. the Stomach to thé 
Liver, carry the Chyle thither; which, 
by the Warmth of the Liver, is. put into 


a Heat, whereby the Faeculencies are fepa- 


rat 
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fated from the more {pirituous Parts, and 
by their Weight fink to the Bottom, 
The purer Parts go into the Vera Cava ; 
thé Dregs, which.are of two forts, Choler 
and Melancholy; go into” fevérdl Recep- 
tacles ;_ the Chole is lodged in the Gall- 
Bladder, and Porus Bilarius : Melancholy 
is carried off by tlie Spleei. The Origi- 
nal of all thefe Notions, was Ignorance 
of the Anatomy of all thefe Parts, as alfo 
of the conftant Motion of the Blood tho- 
rough the Lungs and Heart. Herophilus, 
who is commended as the ableft Ana- 
tomift of Antiquity, found out (p) that 
there were Veins difperfed quite through 
the Mefentery, ds far as the fmall Guts 
reach, whith carried the Cliyle from the 
Inteftines into fevéral Glaudulous Bodies, 
and there lodged them. ‘Thefe are the 
Milky Veins again difcovered by Afedius 
about L Years ago; and thofe Glands 
which Herophilus {poke of, are probably 
that great Collection of Glands in thé Me- 
fentery, that is commonly called the 
Pancreas Afellii, After Herophilis, none 
of the Ancients had the Luck to trace the 
Motioris of the Chyle any farther, add 
fo thefe Milky Veins were confounded 
with the Mefaraics , arid twas commonly 
believed, That becaufe allthe Mefarzacs car- 
ty the Blood from the Inteftines into the 
Liver, therefore they carried Chyle alfo, 
| aie Q. when 
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when there was any Chyle to carry ;_ and 
hence, probably, it was that the Liver was 
believed to be the common Work-Houfe of 
the Blood. But when Afevius had traced| 
the Chyle as far as the great Gland of the 
Mefentery, it was foon found not to lig 
there. And Pecquer, about XL Years 
fince , difcovered the common Receptacle of 
the Chyle,whither it is all brought. Thence 
he alfo found that it is carried , by parti- 
cular Veffels , thorough the Thorax, al- 
moft as high as the Left Shoulder , and 
there thrown into the Left SubclavianVein, 
and fo direétly carried to the Heart. It 
has alfo been difcovered, that in his C- 
nal, ufually call’d Dudtus Thoracicus, there 
are numerous Valves,which hinder the Re- 
turn of the Chyle to the common Recep- 
tacle, fo that it can be moved forwards, but 
not backwards. 

_ Since this Paffage of the Chyle hasbeen 
difcovered, it has been by fome believed, 
that the Mfz/k is conveyed into the Breafts, 
by little Veffels, from the Dudtus Thoracicus, 


_ The whole Oeconomy of that Affair has 


been particularly defcribed , very. lately, 
by Mr. Nuck, before whofe time it was but 
imperfectly known. He fays therefore, 
that the Breafts are heaps of Glands, fup- 
plied with Blood by innumerable Ramifics- 
tions of the Axillary and Thoracic Arteries; 
fome of which paffing thorough the ee 

3 one, 
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bone, unite with the Veflels of the oppo- 
fite Side. .Thefe Arteries, which are un- 
conceivably {mall, part with the Milk in 
thofe {mall Glands, into fmall Pipes, four 
or five of which meeting together, make 
one fmall Trunk ; of thefe {mall Trunks, 
the large Pipes, which terminate in the 
Nipple, are made up ; though before they 
arrive thither; they ftraiten into fo {mall a 
compafs, that a {tiff Hair will jut pafs 
thorough. The Nipple, which is a Fibrous 
Body, has feven or eight, or more Holes, 
thorough which every Pipe emits its Milk 
upon Suction ; and left any one of them 
being ftopp’d, the Milk fhould ftagnate, 
they allhave crofs Paflages into each other 
at the bottom of the Nipple, where it joins 
to the Breatft. : 

The fore-mentioned Difcovery of the 
Paffage of the Chyle, obliged Men to re- 
examine the Notions which, till then, had 
senerally obtained, concerning the Nature 
and Ufes of the Liver. Hitherto it had 
‘been generally believed, that the Blood 
was made there, and fo difperfed into feve- 
ral Parts, for the Ufes of the Body, by the 
VenaCava. FErafftratus, indeed, fuppofed 
(q) that its principal Ufe was, to feparate (7) Galen 
the Bile, and to lodge it in its proper Vef- f" iv. or 
fels: But, for want of farther Light, his 
Notiofi could not then be fufficiently pro- 
ved ; and fo it prefently fell, and was never 
wae (OL revived 
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revived, till 4/ellius’s and Pecguet’s Difcei 
veries put it out of doubt. Till mea A 


us difcovered its Texture by his Glafles, 


its Nature was very obfcure. But he has 
found out, (1.) That the Subftance of the 
Liver 1s framed of innumerable ‘Lobiles, 


which are very often of a Cubical Figure, | 


and confift of feveral little Glands, like 
the Stones of Raifins ; fo that they look 
like Bunches of Grapes , and are each of 
them cloathed with a diftinét Membrane, 
(z.) That the whole Bulk of the Liver 
confifts of thefe Grape-ftone-like Glands, 


and of divers forts of Veflels. (3.) That 


_ the fmall Branches of the Cava, Porta, and 


Porus Bilarius, run thorough all, even the 
Jeaft of thefe Lobules, in an equal Num- 
ber; and that the Branches of the Porta, 
are as Arteries that convey the Blood 7s, 
and the Branches of the Cava are the Veins 
which carry the Blood from all thefe little 
Grape-ftone-like Glands. From whence tt 
is plain, that the Liver is a GlandulousBo- 
dy,with its proper Excretory Veffels,which 
carry away the Gall that lay before in the 
Mafs of the Blood. vg 
Near the Liver lies the Pancreas, which 
Galen believed (r) to be a Pillow to fup- 


.v. port the Divifions of the Veins, as they g0 
out of the Liver ; and, for what appears 


at prefent, the Ancients do not feem to 
have concerned ‘themfelves any farther 
. about 


| 
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about it. Since, it has been found to-be a 
Glandulous Body, wherein a diftinét Juice 
is feparated from the Blood ; which by a 
peculiar Canal, firft difcovered by Georgius 
Wirtfungus, 2 Paduan’ Phyfician, is carri- 
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ed into the Duodenum ; where meeting with - 


the Bile, and the Aliment juft thrown out 
of the Stomach, affifts and promotes.the 
Bufinefs of Digeftion. 
The Spleen was as little underftood as 
the Paucreas, and for the fame Reafons : 
Its Anatomy was unknown, and its Bulk 
made it very remarkable; fomething there- 
fore was to be faid about it : And what no 
Body could pofitively difprove, mightthe 
eafier be either received or contradicted. 
The moft ~general Opinion was, that the 
srofier Excrements of the Chyle and Blood 
were carried off from the Liver, by the 
Ramus Splenicus, and lodged in the Spleen, 
asin a common Ciftern : But fince the Crr- 
culation of the Blood has been known, it has 
been found , that the Blood can go from 
the Spleen’ to the Liver, but that nothing 
can return back again into the Spleen. And 


as for its Texture, (s) Malpighius has dif- (+) ne 
cover'd, that the Subftance-of ‘the Spleen, + 


deducting the numerous Blood-Veffels and 
Nerves, as alfo the Fibres which arife from 


its fecond Membrane, and which fupport ~ 


the other Parts, is made ‘up of innumera- 
ble little Cells, like Honey-combs, in which 
7 Q 3 there 
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-. and a Nipple, towards which feveral 


e 


_ the Emulgent Veins, thence to. go into th 


the Bafin. This clear Account,*of t 
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there are vaft Numbers of {mall Glandules, 
which refemble Bunchés of Grapes.s- and: 
that thefe hang upon the Fibres, and: are. 
fed by Twigs of Arteries and Nerves; and 
fend forth the Blood there purged, into the 
Ramus Splenicus, which carries it. into the 
Liver ; towhat purpofe, not yet certainly 
difcovered. fe 

The Ufe of the Rezus is fo very confpi- 
cuous , that, from Hippocrates's Time, 
downwards, no Man ever miftook it:.But 
the Mechanifm of thofe wonderful Strain. 
ers was wholly unknown, till the fo often 
mentioned Malpighius (¢) found: it ont, 
He therefore, by his Glaffes, difcovered, 
that the Kidneys are not one uniform Sub- 
ftance,but confift of feveral fmall‘Globules, 
which are all like fo many feveral Kid- 
neys, bound about with oné common 
Membrane ; and that every Globule has 
{mall Twigs from the emulgent Arteries 
that carry Bloed to it ; Glands, in which 
the Urine is ftrained from it ; Veins, b 
which the purified Blood is carned off t 


Cava ; a Pipe,to convey the Urine into th 
great Bafin m the middle of the Kidney 


thofe {mall Pipes tend, and. thoroug 
which the:-Urine ouzes out ‘of ‘them in 


Structure of the Reins, has. effectual 
7 | » confu 
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confuted feveral Notions that Men had en > 


tertained, of fome Secondary Ufes of thofe 
Parts ; fince hereby it appears, that every 


Part of the Kidneys is immediately and ~ 
wholly fubfervient to that fingle Work, of 


freeing the Blood from its fuperfluous Se- 
yum. 

What has been done by Modern Ayaro- 
mifis , towards the compleating of the 
Knowledge of the remaining Parts, I fhall 
omit. That the Ancients likewife took 
Pains about them, is evident from theWri- 
tings of Hippocrates, Ariftotle and Galen. 
The Difcoveries which have fince been 
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made, are fo great, that they are, in a - 


manner, undifputed : And the Books which 
treat of them are fo well known, that it 
will not be fufpected that I decline to en- 
large upon them, out of a Dread of giving 
up more to the Ancients in this Particular, 
than I have done all along. 


The Difcoveries hitherto mention’d, | 


have been of thofe Parts or Humours of 
the Body,whofe Exiftence was well enough 


known to the Ancients, But, befidesthem, ~ 


other Humours, with Veflels to feparate, 
contain, and carry them to feveral Parts 
of the Body, have been taken notice of; 
of which, in ftrictnefs, the Ancients can+ 
not be faid' to'have had any fort of Know 
ledge. Thefe are, the Lympha, or Colour- 
lefs Juice, which is carried to the Chyle 


Q4 and 
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and Blood, from feparate’ Parts of the 
Body; And the AMucilage of the Foints, which 
lubricates them, and the Mufcles, in their 
Motions. ‘The Difcovery of the Lympha, 
which was made about XL Years ago, is 
contended for by feveral Perfons, Fbomas 
Bartholine, a Dane, and Olaus Rudbeck, 4 
Suede, publifhed their Obfervations about 
the fame time : And Dr. Fodiffe, an Eng- 
Lifb-Man, fhewed the fame to feveral of his 


~ Friends, but without publifhing any thing 


concerning them. The difcoveries being 
undoubted, and all Three working upon 
the fame Materials, there feems no reafon 
te deny any of them the Glory of their 
Inventions. The Thing which they found, 
was, that there are innumerable fmall,, 
clear Veffels in many Parts of the Body, 
chiefly in the Lower Belly, which convey 
a Colourlef& Juice, either into the commen 


_ Receptacle of the Chyle, or elfe into the 


ww 


» 


Veins, there to mix with the Blood. The 
Valves which Frederzc Ruyfch found and de-- 
monftrated in them, about the fame time, 
manifeftly fhewed, that this is_ its Road; 
becaufe they prove, that the Lympha can 
go forwards from theLiver, Spleen, Lungs, 
Glands of the Loins ,and Neck, or \any 
other Place, whence they arife, towards 
fome Chyliferous Dut, ar Vein; byt 
cannot go back from thofe; Chylifero 
Ducts, or Veins, to the Place. of their O} 
;  rigination, 

| 
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rigination. What this Origination is, was 
long uncertain, it not being eafie to trace. 
the feveral Canals up to their feveral Sour- 
ces.. Steno (u) and Malpighius ¢w ) did, |... 
with infinite Labour, find, that abundance Ake 
of Lympheducéts pafled thorough thofe tm _ 
numerous Conglobate Glands that are difper- (%) FH: 
fed in the Abdomen and Thorax 3 which conglbat. 
made them think that the Arterious Blood 
was there purged of its Lympha, that was 
from thence carried off into its proper 
Place, by a Vefiel of its own. But 
Mr. Nuck has fince ( x ) found, that the ebracae 
Lympheduéts arife immediately from Ar-* 
teries themfelves ; and that many of them 
are percolated thorough thofe Conglobate 
Glands, in their Way to the Receptacle af 
the Chyle, or thofe Veins which receive 
them. By thefe, and innumerable other 
Qbfervations, the Ufes of the Glands of the 
Body have been found out; all agreeing 
in this one thing, namely, That they f{e- . 
parate the feveral Juices that are difcerni- 
ble in the Body, from the Mafs of the 
Blood. whereinthey lay before. From their 
Texture they have of late been divided in- 
to Conglomerate and Conglobate. ‘The Con- 
glomerate Glands confift of many fmaller 
Glands, which lie near one another, co- 
vered with one common Membrane, with 
One or more common Canals, into which 
the feparated Juice is poured by little Pipes, 
a coming 

: 
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coming from every f{malfer Glandule } ag - 


in the Liver, the Kidneys, the Pancreas, 


(7) Off co= 
dag. 


and Salival Glands of the Mouth. The 
Conglobate Glands are fingle, often without 
any Excretory Duct of their own, only 
perforated by the Lympheducts. Of all 
which Things, as Effential to the Nature 
of Glands, the Ancient Anatomifts had no 
fort of Notion. 7 
The Mucilage of the Foints and Mufcles 
was found out by Dr. Havers (y). He 
difcovered in every Joint , particular 
Glands, out of which iffues a Mucilagi- 
nous Subftance,whofe Nature he examined 
by Numerous Experiments ; which , with 
the Marrow fupplied by the Bones, always 
ferves to oil the Wheels, that fo our Joints 
and Mufcles might anfwer thofe Ends of 
Motion, for which Nature defigned them. 
This was a very ufeful Difcovery, fince it 
has made abundance of Things that were 
obfcure in that part of Anatomy, plain, 
and facile to be underftood : And, among 
other Things, it fhews the ufe of that ex- 
cellent Oil which is contained in our 
Bones, and there feparated by proper 
Strainers, from the Mafs of the Blood ; 
efpecially, fince, by a nice Examination of 
the true inward Texture of all the Bones 
and Cartilages of the Body, he fhew’d how 
this Oil is communicated to the Mucilage, 
and fo united, as to perform their of 
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And if one compares what Dr. Havar’s fays 


of Bones and Cartilages, with'what had- 


been faid concerning them before him, his 
Obfervations about their Frame may well 
be added to fome of the nobleft of all the 
former Difcoveries. 
Thefe are fome of the moft remarkable 
Inftances, how far the Knowledge of the 
Frame of our Bodies hasbeen carried in our 
Age. Several Obfervations may be made 
concerfung them, which will be of: Ufe to 
the prefent Queftion. (1.) It-is evident, 
that only the moft vifible Things were an- 
ciently known ; fuch alone as might be 
difcovered without great Nicety. Muf{cles 
‘and Bones are eafily feparable; their Length 
is {oon traced, and their Origination pre- 
fently found. The fame may be truly faid 
of large Blood-Veffels, and Nerves: But 
when they come to be exquifitely fub-divi- 
ded, when ther Smalnefs will not fuffer 
theEye, much lefs the Hand , to follow 
them, then the Ancients were conftantly 
at a Lofs: For which Reafon they under- 
ftood none of the Vifcera, to any tolerable 
degree. (2.) One.may perceive, that 
every new Difcovery ftrengthens what went 
‘before ; otherwife the World would: foon 


have heard of it, and the erroneous Theo- 


ries‘of fuch Pretenders to newThings would 
-have been exploded and forgotten, unlefs 
_ by here and there a curious Man, that 

tans pleafes 
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pleafes himfelf with reading obfolete Books; 
Nulius, in Verba .is not only the Motto of: 
the ROTAL SOCIET TF, but a recei- 
ved Principle among afl the Philofophers of 
the prefent Age; And therefore, when once 
any new Difcoveries have been examined, 


and received, we have more Reafon to ac- 


quiefce in them, than there was formerly. 
Thisis evident in the Circulation of the Blood: 
Several Veins and Arteries have been found, 
at leaft, more exactly traced, fince, than 
they were in Dr, Harvey's Time. Notone 
of thefe Difcoveries has ever fhewn a fingle 


~. Inftance of any Artery going zo, or of any 


Vein coming fromthe Heart. Ligatures 
have been made of infinite Numbers of Vef- 
fels; and the Courfe of all the Animal Juices, 
in all manner of living Creatures, has there- 
by been made vifible tothe naked Eye ; and 
yet not one of thefe has ever weakened 
Dr. Harvey's Doctrine. ‘The Pleafure of 
Deftroying in Matters of this kind, is not 
much lef§than that of Building. And there- — 
fore, when we fee that thofe Books which 
have been written again{t fome of the emi- 
nenteft-of thefe Difcoveries, though but a 


fewYears ago, comparatively {peaking, are 


fo far dead, that it is already become a 
Piece of Learning even to know theirTitles, 
we have fufficient Affurance that thofe Dif 
coverers, whofeWritings out-liye Oppofiti- 
on, neither deceive themfelves nor others. 

| So 
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So that whatfoever it might’ be formerly, 
yet in this Age, genéral' Confent in Phyfio~ 
logical Matters, efpecially after a: long 
Canvafs of the Things confented to, is an 
almoft infallible Sign of Truth. (3.) The 
more ways are made ufe of to arrive at any 
one particular Part of Knowledge, the 
furer that Knowledge is, when it appears 
that thefe different Methods lend Help each 
to other. If Malpighius’s, or -Leeuwenhock's 
Glaffes had made fuch Difcoveries 4s Meni’s 
Reafon could not have agreed to ; if Ob- 
jécts had appeared confufed and diforderly 
in their Microfcopes ; if their Obfervations 
had contradicted what the naked Eye re- 
veals, then their Verdict’ had been little 
worth. Butwhen the Difcoveries made by 
the Knife and the Microfcope, difagree on- 
ly as Twi-light and Noon-day, thena Man 
is fatisfied that the Knowledge which each 
affords to us, differs only in Degree, not 
in Sort. (4.) It can fignifie nothing inthe 
prefent Controverfie, to pretend that Books 
are loft; or to fay, that, for ought we 
know, Herophilus might anciently have 
made this Difcovery, or Erafftratus that ; 
their Reafonings demonftrate the Extent of 
their Knowledge, as convincingly as if we 
had a Thoufand old Syftems ot Ancient A- 
natomy exftant. (5.) In judging of Mo- 
dern Difcoveries , ‘one is nicely to diftin- 
guith between Aypothefis and Theory. The 


Anatomy 
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Anatomy of the Nerves holds good, whe: 
ther the Nerves carry a Nutritious Juiceto 
the feveral Parts of the Body, or no. The 
Pancreas fends a Juice into the Duodenum, 
which mixes there with the Bile, let the 
Nature of that Juice be what it will, Yet 
here a nice Judge may obferve, that every 
Difcovery has mended the Hypothefes of 
the Modern Anatomifts ; and fo it will al- 
ways do, till the Theories of every Part, 
and every Juice, beas entire as Experiments 
and Obfervations can make them. 

As thefe Difcoveries have madetheFrame 
of our our own Bodies. a much more intel, 
ligible Thing than it was before, though 
there is yet a great deal unknown ; fo the 
fame Difcoveries having been applied +o, 
and found in almoft all forts of known Ant- 
mals, have made the Anatomy of Brutes, 
Birds, Fifhes and Infeéts, much more per- 
fect than it could poffibly be in former A- 
ges. Moft of the Rules which Galen lays 
down in his Axatomical Adminiftrations, ate 
concerning the Diffection of Apes. If he 
had been now to write, befides thofe tedi- 
ous Advices how to part the Mufcles from 
the Membranes, and to obferve their feve- 
ial Infertions and Originations, the Joint- 
ings of the Bones, and the like, hé would 


have taught the World how to make Liga- 


tures of all forts of Veifels, in their pro- 
per Places ; what Liquors had been moft 
| ; con- 
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convenient to make Injections with, there- 
by to difcern the Courfes of Veins, Arte- 
ries, Chyle-Veficls, or Lymphedu@s; how 
to unravel the Tefticles ; how to ufe Mi- 
crofcopes tothe beft Advantage: He would 
have taught his Difciples when and where 
to look for fuch andfuch Veffels or Glands ; 
where Chymical Trials were ufeful; and 
what the Procefies were, by which he made 
his Experiments , or found out his Theo- 
ries :. Which Things fill up every Page in 
the Writings of later Diffeftors. This he 
would have done, as well as what he did, 
had thefe Ways of making Anatomical Dif- 
coveries been then known and practifed. 
The World might then have exfpected fuch 
Anatomies of Brutes, as Dr. Zy/on has gi- 
ven of the Raztle-Snake, the Opoffum, and 
the Orang-Outang ; or ?Dr. Moulin, of the 
Elephant : Such DiffeQions of Fifhes as 
Dr. Zyfor’s of the Porpeffe ; and Steno’s, of 
a Shark's Head: Such of Infects as Malpi- 
ghiuss of a Silk-Worm ; Swammerdam’s, of ' 
the Ephemeron ; Dr. Lifter’s , of Snazls, - 
and Teflaceous Animals ; Mr. Waller’s of the 
Flying Gloeworm; and the fame Dr. Zyfon’s, 
of Long and Round Body-Worms. All which 
fhew Skill and induftry, not conceivable 
by a Man that is not a little verfed in thefe 
Matters. i 
To this Anatomy of Bodtes that have Sen- 
fitive Life, we ought to add the Avatomy 
a thee crempe OF 
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of Vegetables, begun and brought to great. 
Perfection in Ztaly and Exgland at thé fame 
Time, by Malpighius and Dr. Grew. By 
their Glaffes they have been able to give | 
an Account of the different Textures of all 
the Parts of Trees, Shrubs and Herbs ; to 


. trace the feveral Veffels which carry Air, 


Lympha, Milk, Rofin and Turpentine, in 
thofe Plants which afford them ; t6 defCribe 
the whole Procefs of Vegetation, from Seed 
to Seed ; and, in a word, though they have 


left a great deal to be admired, becaufe it 


was to them incomprehenfible ; yet the 
have difcovered a great deal to be admiired, 
becaufe of its being known by their Means. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Ancient and Modern Natural Hi- 
tories of Elementary Bodies and Mi- 


nerals 


H Aving now finifhed my Comparifon 
of Ancient and Modern Anatomy, with 
as much Exactnefs as my little Infight into 
thofe Things would give me leave, I ani 
fenfible that moft Men will think that I have 
been too tedious. But befides that I had 
not any where found it carefully done to 

| my 
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ny Hands, (-though’it is’ probable that it” 
has in Bodks which. have eftaped my No- 
tice,) I thought that it would be a very. 
effectual Thftance, how little the Aficietits’ 
may have beei ‘prefuined to: have perfected 
any one Part of Natural’‘Knowledge; when” 
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their owh Bédies, which they carried about > 


with them, and which, of any thirig, they . 
were thé nearlift concerned to kridw, wete, 
comparatively. {peaking, fo very imperfect 
ly traced: However’, ii the, remaining 
Parts of my Patallel,I fhall bé much thorter ; 
which, I hope, maybe {ome Aménds for 
my too'great'Length inthis, 6. 
‘Frony ‘thofe ‘Ziftraments , 6¢ Mechanical’ 
Arts,whether Aricient or Modérn, by whichi 
Knowledge has been advanced, T'ant now, to. 
go to the Knowledge’ it felf. ' Accotding to 
the Method aiready otonaied Lam to be- 
gin with Natural Hiftory in itsufual Accep- 
tation, as it takes in the Kyowledge of the 
feveral Kinds of Elementary Bodies, Mine 
rals, Plants, Infelts, Beafts, Birds, atid Fe, 
foes. The Ufefulnefs and‘the Pleafure of 
this Part of, Learning,is too. well’ known to 


tied any Proof. And befides, it is a Stu-,. 


dy, about which the greafeft Men of all . 


Ages have employed themfelves. Of the 


very few loft Books that are mentioned in , 


the. O/d. Zeftaméent, one was, an Hiftory of 


Ga ls te 


Planets,. written bythe Wifeft of Men, and | 


hea King’ So'that there is Reafon to be: | 
 heve, 
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lieve, that Natural Fiiftory- was cultivated 
with abundance of Care by all thofe who 
did not place the Perfection of Knowledge 
in'the Art of Wrangling about Queftions, 
which were either ufelefs, or which’ could 
not eafily be decided. Sianeyeh. 

Before I enter into Particulais, it 1s ne- 
ceflary to enquire what are the greateft Ex- 
cellencies of a Compleat Hiftory of any one 
fort«of Natural Bodies. This may foon be 
determined. ‘That Hiftory of any Body, 
is certainly the beft, which, by a full and 
clear Defcription, lays down all the Cha- 
racteriftical Marks of the Body then to be 
defcribed ; fo as that its Specifical Idea may 
he clearly form’d, and it felf certainly and 
eafily diftinguifh’d from any other Body, 
though at firft View, it be never folike it; 
which errumerates all its known: Qualities; 
which fhews whether there are any more 
befides thofe commonly obferved ; and, 


_ Taft of all, which enquires into the feveral 


Ways whereby that Body may be beneficial 
or hurtful to Man, or any other Body ; by 
giving a particular Account of the feveral 
Phaenomena which appear upon its Appli- 
cation to, or Combination with other Bo- 
dies, of like, or unlike Natures. All this 
is poly neceffary, if a Man would write 
a Tull Hiftory of any fingle Species of A- 
nimals, Plants, Infects, or Minerals, what- 
foever, Or, if he would draw up a. GF 
; is 


‘ 
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neral Hiftoty of any one of thefe Univer- 
fal Sorts, then he ought'to examine where- 
in every Species of this Univerfal Sort a- 
grees each with other ; or wherein they 


‘are difcriminated from any other Civerfal 


Sort of Things : Arid thus, by. degrees, de- 
fcend to Particulars, and rangs every Spe- 
cies, not manifefily Anomalous, under its 
own Family, or “Eribe ; thereby to help 
the Memory of Lédrners, and affift the 


Contemplations of thofe who, with Satfi- 
faétton to themfelves ‘and others, would” 


Philofophize upon this amazing Variety of 
Thin ae 


S. 

By this Teft the Comparifon may be 
made. I fhal{ begin with the fimpleft Bo- 
dies firft ; which as they aré the common- 
eft, fo, one would think, fhould have been 
long ago examined with the ftricteft Care. 
| By thefe I mean, Acr, Water, Fire, Earth, 
' commonly called Elements. Three of thefe 
are certainly diftin@and real Bodies , en- 
dued with proper and peculiar Qualities, 
and fo come under the prefent Queftion. 

Of the Aiffory of Air the Ancients feent 
to have known little more than juft what 
might be collected from the Obfervation 
of its moft obvious Qualities. Its, Necef 
fity for the immediate Subfifterice of the 
Life of alt forts of Animate Bodies, aiid 
the unfpeakable Force of Rapid Winds, or 
Aur forgibly driven all one Way, madeit be 
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fufficiently obferved by all the: .W orld-s 
whilft its Internal Texture, and:very, fey 
of its remoter Qualities, were.{carce fo 
much as dreamt of by all the: Philofophers, 
of Antiquity. Its Weight only. was'known. 
to Ariffotle (z), ( or the Author. of the. 
Book de Coelo,) who obferved , that.a full 
Bladder -out-weighed an empty. one. Yet 
this was carried no farther by any. of the 
Ancients, that we know of ; diftbelieved 
by his ownSchool, who fezmed notto have 
attended to his Words, -oppofed and.ridicu- 
fed, when again revived, and demonftrably 
proved, by the Philofophers of the prefent 
Age. All which are Evidences, that anci- 
ently it was littlé examined into, fince 
Proofs were wanting to evincethat, which 
Ignorance only madeé difputable. But this: 
has been fpoken to already ; I fhallthere- 
fore only add, that, befides what Mr. Boyle 
has written concerning the Air,‘ we may. 
confult Otto Guerick’s Magdebourg-Experi- : 
ments ; the Experiments of the Academy det 
Cimento; Sturmiuss Collegium Curiofum ; 
Mr. Hlalley’s Difcourfés concerning .Gravity, 
and the Phaenomena of the Barofcope, in the 
Philofophical Tranfattions. (a): From all 
which, we fhall find not only how little 
of the Nature of the Air was anciently 
known; but alfo, that there is fcarce any 
one Lody,;-whofe Theory 1s now fo near: 
being compleated, as is that of the Air. 

ou ie ee The 
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The Natural Hiftory of Earth and Water 
comes under that of Mimerals : Fire, as it 
appears to ‘our Senfes, feems to be a Qua: 
lity, rather than a Subftance ; and to con- 
fift in its own Nature, in a Rapid Agitati- 
‘on of Bodies, put into a, quick Motion ; 
and divided by this Motion, into very {mall 
Parts. After this had been once afferted 
by the Corpufcularian Philofophers, it was 
exceedingly ftrengthned by many Experi- 
mental Writers, who have taken ‘abundance 
of Pains to ftate the whole Doftrine of Qua- 
Jities clearly, and intelligibly; that fo Men 
might know the difference between the Ex- 
iftence or Effential Nature of a Body, and 
its being reprefented to our Senfes under 
fuch or fuch an Idea. ‘This is the Natu- 
tal Confequence of proceeding upon clear 
and intelligible Principles ; and refolving to 
admit nothing as conclufive, which cannot 
be manifeftly conceived, and evidently di- 
ftinguifhed foie every thing elfe. ‘Here, if 
in any thing, the old Philofophers were e- 
gregioufly defective ; What has been done. 
fince, will appear, by confulting, among 
others, the Difcourfes which Mr, Boyle has 
written upon moft of the confiderable Qua- 
lities of Bodies, which come under our 
Notiéé ; fuch as his Hiftorzes ah Fluidity 
and Firmnefs, of Colours, of Cold, his Oré- 
gin of Forms -and Qualities, Experiments a- 
bout the Mechanical Production of divers par- 
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ticular Qualities, and {eyeral others, which 
come under this Head; becaufe they are 


_not Notions framed only in.a Clofet , by 


the help of a lively Fancy ; but genuine 
Fiftories of the Phaenomenaof Natural Bo- 
dies ; which appeared in vaft Numbers, 
after fuch Trials were: made upon them, as 
were proper to difcoyer their feveral Nea- 
tures. , 

And therefore, that it may not be thought 
that I miftake every plaufible Notion of a 
Witty Philofopher, for anew Difcovery af. 
Nature, I muft defire that my former D1 
{tinction between A’ypothefes “and Theories 
may be remembred.’ I do not here reckon 
the feveral A2ypothefes of Des Cartes, Gaf- 
fendi, or Hobbes, as Acquifitions to real 
Knowledge, fince they may only. be Chi- 
maera’s, and amufing: Notions, fit to’enter- 
tain working Heads. -I only alledge fuch 


‘Doctrines asare raifed upon faithful Experi- 
-ments, and nice Obfervations ; and. fuch 


‘Confequences. ag are the immediate Refults 


“of, and’ mapifeft Corollaries_ drawn from, 
thefe Experiments and Obfervations: Which 


is what is commonly meant by , Zheories 
But of this more hereafter.” * 
That the Natural Hiftory of Minerals 


_ Was anciently very imperfect , is evident 


‘have ever been made 4n that Art, unlefs 
ae eo x 


from what has been faid of Chymiftry al- 
eee to which, all the : Advances” that 
hen 
= 
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when Experiments have been tried upon 
Vegetable- or Animal Subftances, are proper- 
ly to be referred. I take Miverals here in 
the largeft fenfe; for all forts of Earths, 
Sulphurs, Salts, Stones, Metals, and Mine- 
rals properly fo called. For Chymiftry is 
not only circumftantially ufeful, but effen- 
tially neceffary here ; fince a great many 
Minerals of very differing Natures would 
never have been known to have belonged 
to feveral Families , if they had not been 
examined in the Furnaces of the Chymifts. 
Nay, moft Fofils are of a fuch a Nature, 
that what fort of Minerals they contain, 
cannot be known, till they be tried in the 
Fire. Werthiefs Marcafites cannot any o- 
therwife be.diftinguifht from rich Lumps 
of Ore. For this Reafon, and becaufe the 
Subterraneous World is not fo eafily accef- 
fible, the Knowledge of Foft/s, taken in the 
general, has received lefs Advancement than 
any oné Part of Natural Learning. But I 
fhall rather chufe to {peak here of the Dif 
coveries which have been made in the Mi. - 
neral Kingdom without the help of Chy- 
miftry : The. greateft of which is, of a 
Stone which thé Ancients admi- 4) Their Opini | 
red (2),without everexamining colfedted by Gafend:, in 
to what Ufes it might be appli- his dumadverfims upon 
ed; and that isthe Magnet; the Saiate. nie 
nobleft Properties whereof Sir 

William Temple ‘acknowledges to be ancient- 
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le&ted from, a Pee in. 
Plautus,( Mere Akt 5 Sc’) 
Hue Secundus, site nunc 
eft, cane mode F orforram ; 
afk) by Perforia the 

i nderftand che Compl 
becaufe the Needle. al- 
ways points towards the 
North - Whereas Yorfo- 


Cpt 


WwW. at 


fame time, 


ly Simla ra nau is marriages oe | 
(d) This they have cel- fome ‘do (9 ho, at. £B 


fre ne ee borers 
thers to have pron extremely 
ftupid, that could -{ulfer {ach ¢ 
Difcovery tO be.ever Jott. So 
that all that can be faid-of the 
Advances which, by the -Ufes 


pia 1S notte 
Ropewith whichtheMa- 


‘of the Load-ftone, have been 


but that poop tee 
-madé in feyeral Parts of 


ringrsturned their Sails, Learning, do not. in: the leaft 


(22.49 


+ hg 
4 


aftect Sir Wiliam Temple. However , 1 
ihall mention fome of the greateft; becapfe 
he charges the Mederns with not making 
all thofe Ufes of fo noble an Inyention, : 
which he fuppofes the Ancient, Greeks and 
Romans would have made, ‘had it fallen in 
to their Hands: Which makes him. affert, 
that the Difcoveries hereby made in remote 
Countries have been rather purfued -to ac- 
cumulate Wealth (Ce), than to encreafe 
Knowledge. ‘Now, 1f both thefe can be 
doneat once, there is no harm done : And 
fince vile is no Difpute of the one, Ithink 
it will be aneafy Matter to prove the other, 
T fhall name bpt a few Particulars, matt of 
en ae Belonging to another Head. 
_ Geography theretpre was ancisntly.a very, 
‘imped Study, for yank ef this Know. 
ledge of the Properties of the Loadftone, 
The Figure of the Earth could formerly 
pnly be guets'd ats which Sur Wiiagn dee 
~ ples 
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plés.admired.: Bpicurys f) did , for that Cf) Vid. 
felon ay sto be- Round ; wherein he Sima 
cems to have beep Fnore reafonable, than verfions 
in-many other. of his Affertions; hecaufe NP0 be 
he thought .it an. Affront tothe Underftand- picurus, p. 
ing of ‘Man, to be determined by bare °7> 
Conjectures, ina Matter which could at 
that time be no other way decidgd. Where- 
as now, moft Parts of the Ocean. being 
made eafily accefible , the Latitudes, and 
refpective Bearings of every Place, are 
commonly ‘known: The Nature and Ap- 
pearances of Winds.and Tides are become 
familiar, and have beea nicely examined 
by Intelligent Meninall Parts of the World: 
The Influence of the Moon, joined with 
the Motion of the Harth, have been,taken 
in upon almoft infallible Grounds, to found 
Theories of the Sea’s Motion upon. And 
thers ,are great Numbers of other noble, 
pleafant and ufeful Propofitions in Geogra- 
phy, Aftronomy and Navigation, which ulti- 
mately owe their Original to the Difcove. 
ry of that fingle Quality of this wonder- 
ful Stone , that it points towards the North, 
If thefe Sciences have brought to us the 
Wealth of the Zxdies ; if they have -enlar- 
ged the Commerce and Intercourfe of 
Mankind, it is fo far from being a Difpa- 
ragement to the Induftry of the Moderns, 
who have cultivated them to fuch wlefiul. 


Pur. 
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Purpofes, that it is the higheft eee 
that could be given of ‘thofe Men , that 
they purfued their Inventions to fuch noble 
Ends. Knowledge, not reduced to Practice, 
when that is poffible, is fo far imperfed, 
that it lofes its principal Ufe. And it is 
not for acquiring Wealth, but for mif-em- 
ploying it when it is acquired, that a Man 
ought to be blamed. 
ow, to compleat what I have to fay 


OF Geography all at once, I fhall take notice, 


that as the Improvements by Navigation, 
have made:ail the Sea-Coafts of the Uni- 
verfe known, fo the Art of Engraving up- 
on Copper-Plates has made it eafie for Men 
to draw fuch Charts of every particular 
Coaft; as will imprint lafting and juft Idea’s 
of all the extream Parts of the known 
World. For want of this, the Ancient 


_ Defcriptions even of thofe Countriés which 


they knew, were rude, and imperfect : 
Their Maps were neither exact nor beauti- 
ful: The Longitudes and Latitudes of 
Places, were very little confidered ; the 
latter of which can now be exadtly deter- 
mined, and the former may be very near- 
ly adjufted, fince the Application: of Te- 
lefcopes to Aftronomical Ufes has enabled 
Men to make much nicer Obfervations of 
the Moon’s Eclipfes than could formerly be 
made ; befides thofe of Jupiter's Satellites, 

Tere ? to 
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to which the Ancients were entirely Stran- 
gets. -Lhis makes: our Maps wonderfully 
exact; which are ‘not only the’ Divertife- 
ments of the Curious, but of unfpeakable 
Ufe in Civil Life, at Sea efpecially ; where, 
by the help of Sea Charts, Sailers know 
where they are, what Rocks lye near them, 
what Sands they muft avoid ; and can as 
perfectly tell which Way they mutt fteer 
to any:known Port of the Univerfe, as a 
Traveller can, upon Salisbury-Plain , or 
New-Market-Heath, which Way: he muft 
xide to a great Town, which he knows be- 
fore-hand is not far from the Edge of the ” 
Plain, or of the Heath. Velferus has prin- 
ted fome ancient Maps (g), that were made “) Com- 
for the Direction of the Roman Quarter- bailed the 
Mafters ; and if a Man will comparethem Bere 
with Sanfon’s, or Biaeu’s, he will fee the tie. 
difference ; which in future Ages will cer- 
tainly be vaftly greater, .if thofe Countries 
which are now barbarous, or undifcovered, 
fhould ever come into the Hands of a Ci- 
.vilized or Learned People. But I have not 
yet done with the Loadjfone. ra iee 

Befides thefe occafional Utes of the Mag= 
wet, its Nature, -abftractedly taken, has 
been nicely enquired, into, thereby to dif- 
cover both its. own Qualities, and its Re- 
lation to other Bodies that are round about 
it. And here, indeed, onemay juftly Won 
ey . pie er, 
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(4) To him this Difco- 
very is attributed ‘by Sa/- 
muth upon. Pancirolus; o- 


thers call him John Goia,of 


Amalphi; wut Gaffendi, a- 
mimad pag.364.{ays,it was 
found out by a Frenchman, 
about the Year MCC. fince 
it is mentioned by one 
Guyotus Provinenus, a French 
Poet of that time,who calls 
the Compafs Marineta ; to 
which Gaffend: alfo adds, 
That it was moft Ereeetly 

ecaufe 


a French Invention, 


’ the North-Pomnt is by all 
Nations marked in their: 


Compaffes by a Flower-de- 
Luce, the Arms of Frayce. 


Reflettions ‘upon 
der, that when Flavio Amit. 
phi (hb) had :difcovered, that 
Tron touch’d with a Magi, 
points towards the North, that 
all the Philofophers of that 
Age did not immediately’ ty 
ali manner of Experiments 
upon that ftrange Stone,which 
was found te be fo exceeding. 
ly ufeful in Mattérs of com- 
mon Life. The Portuguézes, 
who firft made daring Voya- 
ges, by the help of the Com- 
pafs, into the Southern and 
South-Eaftern Seas, better 


knew the Value of that rich Difcove- 
ry : But Philofophy was in thofe darker 
pas divided between the'School-mén and the 
C 


rymifes 5 


the former prefently falved the 


Bufinefs with their Subfantiul Forms, and 
what they could not comprehend, came 
very properly under the Notion of an Oc- 
cult Quality: The latter found nothing ex- 
traordinary in their Crucibles, ‘when the: 
analyzed the Magner; and fo they feem 
foon tp have given it over: Befides, in 
thofe Days, few Men ftudied Chymifiry 


with any other Defiga than 
out the Philofopher’s 


hat of findin 
Sfone,'to which the 


Load-ftone could do them no farther fervice 


than that of fupplying them with another 


hard 


if 
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hard-Name_ to: Gant with (Z). For thefe: () Magne- 


Réafons therefors, at lay: in 2 good ‘meafure 4 /2"42 
neglected: by. Men-of Letters , till our Fa- the hard 
mous Country-man,. Dr. Gilbert: of Colche- che 
fier, by: a vatt mumber of: Experiments, reneus 
found:that the Aarth was but a larger Mag- Phat | 
net.; and’ he, indeed, was the firft: Author ‘rts ridi- 
of! all thofe, Magnetical Speculations which culed by 
have been made:fince his: had the good for- reed (ee. 
tune'to be generally-approved: This Great for's 4l- 
Man, whom Galileo and Kepler exprefs a0” 
great Veneration for in their Writings, de- 
ferves ‘here to, be mentioned upon. another - 
Account:; becaufé-He, my Lord Bacon,and 
Mt. Harriet, all Englzfbmen, are the ‘Three 
Men to whom Monfieur. Des Cartes was fo ° 
very:much obliged for the firft-Hints of the 
sreateft‘Things,which he has givens in his 
Philofophical and Mathematical Difcourfes, 
For‘nothing does:more' convincingly put 
Things of ‘this Nature out: of doubt, than. 
to trace them up -to their firft Originals, 
which can be done but.in. very few. So 
great have been the Advantages which have 
accrued to the World, only by'Men’s En- 
quiries into the Properties of one fingle 
Natural Body. s 
But the Knowledge of Mizerals (ftrictly 
fo called ) though infinitely ufeful to the 
Life of Man, is-not the only thing which 
may be learn’d in the Subterraneous World. — 
The Bowels of the Earth aré wonderfully 

Fruit- 


Reflettions ‘upon. * 
Fruitful, and afford a ‘Variety, compara 
tively {peaking, not mmuclr -regarded ‘tilt 
thefe later Ages. Not only Salts and Me-~ 
tals, Marble, Coal, arid Amber, may be, 
and are dug from thence ; but the Inha- 


-bitants of the Earth and Sea, have made 


their Graves in the folideft Rocks, in the 
profoundeft Caverns, in Places, to one’s 
thinking, the moft inacceffible, as well as. 
the moft unex{pected, that could havebeen 
imagined. Beds of Oyjters, Cockles, and 
Scallops, have been found in the Bowels of 
the higheft Hills, and the hardeft Quarries, 


" Groves of Trees have been taken out of - 


the Ground, in Countries where they have 
never been feen to grow. In fhort, by ra- 
king into the deepeft Places of the Earth, 
we have feen that Things have once chan- 
ged their Places ; and without the Autho- 
rity of Writings, or Ancient Tradition, 
we are affured that the Face of the World 
is not what it always was. 
Men have yet proceeded farther, and 
made Obfervations upon the Figures of 
every Stone which they found; very ma- 
ny of which, Antiquity, and even every 
other Age before this, did quite overlook. 
Thofe, whofe Luftre and Colour made 
them remarkable, which are peculiarly 
called Gems, or thofe whofe Figure had 
fomething that was furprizing at firft view, 


were. indeed taken notice of, and fuffici- 


ently 
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ently valued ; but of them too, , very. few - 


were then known, in comparifon of. what 
have fince been difcovered. ‘The Ancients 
Knowledge of the Species of Stones, and of 


the whole Natural Sate of the Earth, 1s 


in a manner all contained in the 33° 34°” 
35%” 36% and 37°" Books of Pliny’s Na- 
tural Hiiffory ; where there is fo much Fa- 
bulous, that it is not eafily diftinguifhable 
fror) what is Real : If this were compared 


with the Writings of Fabzus © 


Columna Ck), Agoftino Scika 
(1), Steno (mJ), Ray (2), 
Hooke (0), Liffer (p), 
Woodward (4), and Plot (r), 
what new Scenes of Know- 
ledge would appear? What 
Difcoveries has Signior SczHa 
made of the Petrifactions (as 
they are vulgarly efteemed ) 
of the Ifle of Malta alone ? 
The Ancients were not fuffi- 
ciently aware of the Trea- 
fures which the Earth con- 
tains within it. The Ancients, 


did I fay2 hardly any of 


the Moderns, till within thefe 
laft Thirty Years. Go/d, in- 


(k) De Purpurd: Differs 
tat. de Gloffopetris. 

(1) La Vana Speculazione 
difingannata dal Senfo, pring 
ted at Naples, in MDCLXX. 
and epitomiz’d isi the Phi- 


_-lofopb. Tranfa&. namb. 219. 


. (m) In Prodromo : & Dif- 
ertat. de Cane Carcharia Gr 
Gloffopetris. 

(n) Travels, Pp. 113, mmm 
131. and Three 2 hfe tite 
logical Difcourfes, Edit.2. . - 

(0) Microgr, P. 109, eee 
112. Lechure of Springs, 
P. 48, 49, $0. 

(p) Philofoph. TAmf{at. && 
de Cochhtis - 

(q) Effay towards a Natu- 
ral Hiftory of the Earth 

(+) Naz. Hip. of Oxfordhh. 


deed, and Silver, have, for very many 
Ages, been infatiably thirfted after ; and 
the other Metals, Zz and Copper, Zron and 
Lead, whofe Ufes have long been orden 

i - have 


: pe ee te eh ed 
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* Bs ie Ei ioyeh A rads = hal tii 

have’ Been “Chrefiilty. fearchedl) for.’ Bt 
when’ tHofe’, Six! Met&fs,: ata fore of thy’ 

moft remarkable Minerals; {ticlras Mercury, 
Antimony, VP itriol, Nitre, Sulphur, SalG enim,” 
Pit-Coal, Amber, and’ the Itke, were“oncd 
found, the’ Curiofity of Mankind was pret. 
ty much at a ftand. Whéréas, fince {6" 
many Learned’ and-Induftrious: Mett have 
thought it worth their while'to make En. 
quities after the niceft Varieties, arid’ moft 
minute Productions of their‘ Mother’ Earth, 
they have ‘fourid” fuch incredible Nuti- 
bers of: formed Stones, and Sheth as 
Bard as Stones, ‘upon its Surface, -and‘in'* 
its lowermoft Receffes that Men’ Have” 
ever-dug-to, that they have thereby’ beéii’. 
(5) Vid. Woodward’ enabled # vaife’ feveral Hy : 
Bey towards the Naterat POthefes Cs), which may” 
Huey the Earth, and perhaps hereafter, whieit Men : 
runtm’s They of the aye better ‘acquainted ‘with’ 

| _,_ theProductions* of the Stib- 

terraneous World, be a meéans of folvirig 
fome of the*greateft Difficulties’ in‘ the » 
| Mofazcal Eiiftory. euged Se pee 

‘J have taken notice’ of this, to” juitifie 

thofe Gentlemen ’ who have laboured’, in 

iia ee thefe -fort‘of Enquiri#s : Some of* them’ 
“she Charae Who have taken’ thé'gteatéf{t Pains; have’ 
feof a been publicly ridiculéd €), as if ‘what’ 

uofo ' pte 1? ? 

inthe ge they had done, had tended no moré to the 
fox De Advanceinent of valuable‘Knowledge, than’ 
Fm they had gather’d’ Pebblés “ujion the 

Sex | ’ Shore 
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Soldiers. did por. the Batavian Coaft,- 


when they dhould have been tranfpstted 
into Britain, There: would have beef 4’ 
ftop put to the Progrefs-of Learning lorie 
ago, if immediate Ufefulnefs had been the-- 
fole Motive of Met’s Enquiries. - Whatfo- 
ever. our Great Creator has ‘thought fit to 
sive.a SpecificalBeing to, is, if acceffible;cer- 
tainly worth-out fearching-after. And tho’ 
we-Ud not -feé the prefént Advantage that 
will accrue to Mankind by the Difcovety 
of this or that particular Species of Mine. 
rals, Stones, Plants, or Infects; yet Pofte: 
rity may ; and then all the Returns for the 
Ufes that they can~ ever mdke of them, » 
will-be in a great meafure due to him that 
found them’out. He that firft pick’d up 4 
Magnet, and perceived that it would draw 
Tron, might then perhaps be laugh’d at, 
for preferving a Child’s Play-thing ; and 
yet the-Obfervation of that noble Quality, 
was necéflarily previous to the fucceedifig: 
Obfervations of its pointing towards the 
North, which have proved fo unfpeakably 
ufeful in Civil Life. ° So:that I think alk 
théfe excellent Mendo highly deferve Com- 
mendation--for “thefe feemingly ufelefs La- 
bours, and the-‘more, fince they run the 


hazard of being laughed. at by Men of . 


Wit and’ Satyr, who always have theif” 
End, if they - make ee Readers oe 
xt , whe- 
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whether the thing which they expofe, : de- 
ferves re ridiculed or not; << 


But if is time to leave this Argument, 


when I have obférved, that all that hasyet — 


been publifhed concerning the formed Stones, | 


Shelly and Peetrzfattions found in arid upon 


the /Earth, will feem but Gleanings, in 
comparifon of that vaft Colle€tion which 


-thofe excellent Naturalifts, Mr.. Edward 


hwyd of Oxford, and Dr. Woodward have 


promifed fhortly to prefent' the World 


withal. 
CHAP. XXL 
Of Ancient and Modern Fiiftories of 
Plants. 


fi Fs Natural Fijftory of Plants comes 
next; which, for Variety and Uf, 
is one of the nobleft and pleafanteft Parts 
of ‘Knowledge. Its Mechanical and Me- 
dicinal Advantages were early known. 
Fruits afforded the firft Suftendnce to Man- 
kind ; and the old Heathens efteemed thofe 
worthy of Confecration, whotaught them 
to Till their Grounds, Gather their Seed, 
and Grind their Corn : With ‘Trees they 
built themfelves Houfes ; ater a 

oun 
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found that the Bark of fome Plants would 
ferve for.Cloaths, and others afforded Me- 
dicines againft Wounds and Difeafes. There 
is no’ ‘doubt therefore, but this Part. of 
Knowledge was fufficiently cultivated, for 
the Ufes of HumaneLife ; efpecially when 
Mankind becoming numerous, thofe that 
were ingquifitive communicated their Noti- 
ons together, and Converfation had intro- 
duced the Arts of Luxury and Plenty into 
the World. Even in America, where mof 
of the Nations which the Zuropaeans dif 
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covered were Salvage, and 2% Unlearned, . 


the Natives knew the Oeconomical and 
Medical Ufes of many of their nobleft 
Plants. They made Bread of their Mayz, 
and the Roots of Yucca, fome fmoaked: 7o- 
bacco, fome poyfoned their Arrows with 
the Juice of ore Plant, others made their 
Chocolate with the Seeds of another, fome 
cloathed themfelves with Cortov, others 
cured Agues with the Cortex, and Venereal 
Difeafes with Guajacum, and almott every 
other fort of Difeafe to which they were 
incident with fome Specific or other, which 
Ufe and Experience had taught them. 
But whether the Natural Hiftory of Plants 
was yet notwithftanding allthis, fo exact- 
ly known formerly, as it is at prefertt, is 

the Queftion. 
The ancienteft Writers of Plaxts now 
exftant, are Zheophraffus, Pliny, and Dio- 
| = S$ 2 fcorides ; 


re Reflections nponi.0s 
foorides '; indeed, the. only cones who: fay 
any thing confiderable.to:the prefenk Pir 
pote. ° 7. heophraftus. defcrihes lithe 3 eHives 
abundance of - Obfervationsiupba Mev eral 
Plants, and the like ; but whatdhebfiys, is 
rather to be taken notice of whegwe Speak 
of Agriculture and Gardening; -thah-in' this 
place. Pliny and Diofcorides, who. lived 
long after him, give Deferiptions indeed 
of a great many Plants, but ‘fhort, :imper- 
fect, and without Method’; theyfay, for 
‘Inftance, that a Plant is hairy, has<broad 
-Leaves, that its‘Stalks are:knotty, ‘hollow; 
or fquare ;\ that its. Branches creep upon 
.the Ground, are erect, and fo forth’; in - 
hort, if there is any thing remarkable in | 
_-theColour or Shape of the Stalk, Root, 
Seed, Flower’ or Fruit, which ftrikes the | 
‘Eye at firft fight, it may perhaps. be taken | 
‘notice’ of, but then every thing is confuled, | 
-and feldom. above one: or two.Plants of a. 
‘fort are mentioned’; though fometimes la- 
’ ter. Barawijts' have, obferved’ fome Scores 
‘plainby reducible to:the fame’general Head. 
Pliny ranges many-of the Plants, whichhe 
(u) N Bw 6.73 defertbes in, an Order 
and 27.throughout = €#) {omething- Alphabeti- 
(») The rath. Book is ca] ; others. ( w ) he digefts 
chistly of Plants which hear. __, . ; . 
odonferousGums, and foon #¢COrding to their Virtues; 
ot ali the sett. others (x) he. puts toge- 
ait),¥ Has. ¢ 6,7 ther, becaufe they. were dif 
eee ‘covered’ by great Perfors 
an 
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and called: by ‘thei “Difcoverers ‘Names: 
All which Methods, :howmiach:foever they 
may affift the Mentory: intemembring hard. 
Names,’ or dit. retaining’ the: Materia: Me- 
dica in one: View: inca ‘Man's’ Head; fignifie: 
nothing“to the Underftanding the: Gha- 
racteriftical” Differences of the -feveral 
Plants ; by:wlnch alone, and not by -acci« 
dental Agréements ‘in Virtue, Smell, Co- 
lour;! Tafte,-"Place -of Growth,. Time of 
Sprouting, or-any. Mechanical Ufe to which: 
they may be made ferviceable; Men’ may: 
reafonably exfpect to .become exact Bo: 
tanifts : Without fuch a Method, to which 
the Ancients were altogether:Strangers, the 
Knowledge of Plants is a conftfed thing, 
depending wholly upon- an uncommon, 
Strength of Memory and Imagination, and 
even with the Help of the beft” Books 
{carce attainable without“ a Mafler, and 
then too not under a very lohg Time. ; 

Conradus Gefuer, to whofe Labeurs the 
World has been unfpeakably beholden in 
almoft all Parts of Natural Hiftory, was 
the firft Man‘ (that I-know of) who hin- 
ted at the true Way ,to, diflinguifh Plants, 
and reduce them to fixed and certain Heads. 
In a Letter to Theodorus Zuingerus (y), he (y) eh 
fays, that Plants are to be ranged accor, p 113 «. 
ding to the Shape of their Flowers, Fruits 
and Seeds; having obferved that Cultiva- 
tion, or any accidental Difference of Soil, 

S 3 never 
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ever alters the Shape of ¢heéfe _ more 
Effential Parts ; but that every. Plant has 
fomething there peculiar, by which it may 
be diftinguifhed, not only from others ofa 
remoter Genus, but alfo from thofe of the 
fame Family. oY 5 ae : 
About the fame time, Andreas Caefalpi- 
nus, atid Fabius Golumna, the firftefpecially, 
reduced that into an Art, which Gefnér had 
hinted at before: The firft of, thefe, divi- 
ded the whole-Body of Plants, then known, 
into Claffes, from the Number-and: Order 
of their Seeds -and Seed-Veffels, ‘and drew | 
up a Hiftory accordmgly. ~But his Method | 
was too genetal ; and becaufe it took too 
little notice of the Roots, Leaves, Stalks, 
and Perianthza of Plants, which’ in -fome 
Tribes ought neceflarily to be ‘confidered, 
it was long laid‘byas ufelefs ; though C- 
fius, Gafpar Baubinus, Parkinfon, Gerard and 
Fobnfon, and Fobn Baubinus, had takenvery 
Yaudable Pains, not only in defcribing 
the more general Sorts taken notice of by 
the Ancients, but-alfo in. obferving their 
feveral Sub-divifions with great Nicenefs 
and Skill. -Gafpar Bauhinus, who {pent 
Forty Years in compleating his Pixax, or 
General Index to all the Botanical Writers, 
Ancient and Modern, that had appeared be- 
fore him, ranged the whole Syftem of 
Plants, then known, into fucli Claffes as he 
thought propereft. Yet though his Me 
" y 3 thod 
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thod: is allow'd to-have been the beft, fet- 
ting Caefalpinus’s afide, which had till then 
been made ufe of, (x) it was far from be- (2) Vid 
ing Natural, and accordingly has never fince Morifon. 
been follow’d. Fohx Baubinus alfo had de- Preixé- 
{cribed every particular Plant then known, p 403. 
in his General Hiftory of Plants, with great 
Accuracy ; and compared whatfoever had 
been faid by former Botanifts, and adjufted 
old Names :to thofe Plants which Modern 
Herbarifts had gathered,with fo much Care, 
that the Philological part of Botany feems 
by him to have, in a manner, received its 
utmoft Perfection. | 

The great Work therefore already begun 
by Caefalpinus and Columna, was full im- 
perfect ; which, though perhaps not the 
moft Laborious, was yet the moft necefla- 
ry to a Man that would confider thofe 
saree Philofophically , and comprehend 
the whole, Vegetable Kingdom, as the Chy- 
mifts call it, under one View. This was, 
to -digeft every Species of Plants under 
fuch and fuch Families and.Tribes ; thatfo, — 
by the help of a general Method (taken 
only from the Plants themfelves, and aes 
-from any,accidental Refpects, under whic 
they may be confidered) once thoroughl 
wuaderftood, a Learner might not be ata 
lofs upon the Sight of every. new Plant that 
he fhould.meet with, but might difcern it 
general Head at firft View; and then, by. 
baled: S 4 running 
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gunning over the Tables thereunto belong- 
Ang; night, atlaft, dither come to the par- 
ticular Species which he- fought: for, or, 


“\ «which would -pleafe him much better, find 


_-that the Plant before him was hitherto un- 


defcribed, and that by it there would bea 
new acceffion made to the old Stock, 
Mr. Ray drew a rough Draught of this Mat- 
ter, in the Zables of Plants inferted- into Bi- 
'‘fhop Wilkins’s Book , Of a Real Charaéter, 
and Phzlofophical Language; and was foon 
followed by Dr. Morzfon, in his Hortus Re- 
giaus Blefenfs, who, purfuant to his own Me- 
thod, (which, indeed, is nothing elfe but 
' Andreas Caefalpinus’s a little alter’d)’ begun 
A General Fiiftory of. Plants ; which he net 
living to finifh, Mr. Ray undertook the 


- whole Work anew, and vety happily com- 


pleated it. | 

This great Performance of his, which 
will ke a ftanding Monument of Modern 
Induftry and Exaétnefs, deferves to be more 
particularly defcribed, Firft, therefore , 
He gives an Anatomical Account , from 
Malprghius andGrew, of Plants in general : 
And becaufe the Ancients had {aid nothing 
upon that Subject , of which, for want. of 
Microfcopes, they could have but a very 


‘obfcure'Notion, all that he fays‘ upon that 


Head’ is Modern. Afterwards’; when he 
comes to particular Plants, he draws up Ta- 
heat Al OY ) bles, 
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bles, to which hereduces the whole Vege- 
table Kingdoni, except fome few irregular 
Plants, which ftand by-themfelves. Thefe 
Tables are taken fromthe Shape and Co- 
Jour of the Flowers, Seeds, Seed-Veffels, 
Stalks, Leaves and Roots; from the Num- 
ber or Order of thefe when determined, 
and Irregularity when undetermined ; from 


the want, or having of particular Juices, | 


Lympha’s, Milks, Oils, Rofins, or the like: 
In short, from Differences, or Agreements, 
wholly arifing from the, Plants themfelves. 
His-Defcriptions are-a¥ txact as Fobn Bau- 
hinés' every whete : fincé he-‘copy’s him 
wheré ‘others have not defcribed a Plant, 
better than he ; and always fupplies, with 
great Nicety and Art, what was wanting 
in their Defcriptions: We may be fure 
therefore that here has been a gradual Im- 
provement ; for Fohn Bauhine's Defcripti- 
ons are much better than thofe of the ge- 
nerality of Botanifis that were before him ; 
and there are fcarce any of theirs, which 
are not preferable to thofé of Plzny and Di- 
ofcorides: He gives. the Synonyma of the 
moft exact and beft: known Botanifts ; the 
want of adjufting which carefully , had 
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made former Cortipilers ‘tedious ; and by | 


inférting what was‘already exftant in’ the 


Malabar-garden, Boym's Flora Sinenfts, Marc~. 
gravius’s Natural Haftory of Brafil, Hernan- 


dez’s Account of the Plants of Mexico, Cor-, 
cards ; yUlus &, 
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nutus’s ddiftory of the Plants of Canada, aad 
other Exotic Accounts of Natural Rarities, 
into his General Hiftory, has fhewed, .that 
the Moderns have been as-careful . to -com- 
pleat the Natural Hiftory of remoter Coun. 
tries, as to underftand the Productions of 


- their own. 


Before I quit this Work of Mr. Ray's, 
which is but one of the many Labours.that 
he has happily gone through to enlarge the 
Bounds of Natural Knowledge, I muft ob- 
ferve what: he delights.fo, much to have re- 
mempbred ; That a confiderable part-of. the 
Bebt which Pofterity will owe-to-this. ex- 
cellent, Naturalift, willbe due.to the Aff 
ftanees which he has for many Years recei- 
ved from my, moft Learned Friend: Dr.Zan- 


ered Robinfon, whofe Skill in all-Parts of 


Phyfical Knowledge have long. made him 
capable of performing whatfoever hefhould 
think fit'to undertake -in that. fort of Learn- 
ing , and confequently of enlarging the 
Bounds of . Natural Knowledge as much.as 
.any of thofe great Men.who have been, here 
ouaubis APs 2 eee 
It may- be wonder’d.at, perhaps, ~why 1 
‘fhould- mention Modern, Dilvoveries of N a- 
-tural Knowledge in the-Eaf.and . Weft Jr- 
-éies, fiace the-Ancients were .not to he 
-blamed for being ignorant ofThingswhich 
- they had:no Opportunity of peels bits 
‘ re : ; ‘ be gs 
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befides that. it proves the Extent -of the - 
Knowledge ef the.Prefent Age in Natural 
Hiftory, which-may be confidered, without 
any regard to -the Opportunities of ‘acqui- 
ring it;.1t proves alfo, againft Sir William ; 
Temple, that the Moderns have done what | 
they could in every Point, -to make the 
greateft Ufe they were able of every Addi- 
tion to their former Knowledge, which 
might-accrue to them by the Difcovery of 
the ‘Ufefulnefs of the Load-ftone in Naviga- 
tion : “His words are thefe ; (a) The va? (,)p. a9, 
Continents of China, the Eaft.and Welt-In- 
dies, the long Extent and Coafts of Africa, 
have been hereby introduced into-our Acquaig- 
tance, and our Maps ;-and great-Encreafes of 
Wealth -and Luxury, ‘but none of Knowledge 
brought -among us, further than the Extent 
and Situation of Countreys, the Cuftom and 
Manners of fo many Original Nations. 
Ido not doubt but many great and more-noble 
Ufes would have been made of fuch Conquefts, 
or D2fcoveries, if they had fallen to the Share 
of the Greeks and Romans , in thofe Ages, 
when Knowledge and Fame were in-as great 
Requeft as endlefs Gains and Wealth are 
among us now s And how much greater Dif- — 
- coveries might have been made by fuch Spi- 
rits as theirs, is hard to guefs. Sir Willtam 
Temple here owns , that the Political Ufes 
which can be made by fuch Difcoveries, are, 
comparatively {peaking, but inconfiderable; 
eH pat though, 
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far from being neglected, that all imagina- 
bis. Care has been taken to compleat: it. 


~‘Monfieur Herman {pent feveral Years inthe 


Eaft-Indes , and at the Cape of Good Flope, 
to biting “back into Europe an Account of the 
Natutal'Ratities ‘of thofe Countries-; and 
his Writings {ince his return, fhéw:that-he 
did not lofe his Time: ‘Motifieut 77a heed, 


_ the sioble Collector of the Plants that are 


{6 magnificently printed inthe Eleven Vo- 
lumes of the Alortis Malabarzcus, has added 
more to the Number of ‘thdfe. formerly 
Known, - thanare to be found inall. the Wri- 
tings of the: Ancients. As ‘much’ may be 
faid of that’ Excellent Collection of ‘Exotic 
Plants which Dr. Plukene# has fince given’ us 
in his.incomparable ‘Fables , “befides: great 
Numibers before undeferibed; of which he 
has fet down Chara¢teriftigal Marks in his 
1 Botanical 
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Botanical zAlmagelte” Nays :this ought far., 
ther to'che- added ins hfs:Commendation, s- 
That coming after-thoie,who- had‘ newly 
done fo great Thinas  belaje deny toch a 
Harve where, {mall Gleanings, were ratio-" 
nally to,.be expected, ..is more fyeprizing. 
andsestragrdinary, When (4) Princoshay. 0) Wer 
rice, Of ;Naffaw was in-Brafl, he ordered. Plantar. 
‘Pidtures and Defcriptions to be taken of all Multile. 
the Beafts, Birds; Fifhes and Plants ‘that “in!” 
could be found in that Country ;- They 
are now in the King-of Prafia’s. Library 
fit for the Prefs. -But I mnft- not forget 
Dr: Sloage’s Catalogue of thePlants of Jaroai- 
ca, and the Caribbee Jlands, 2. Specimen 
only of a larger: Work, which when. once © 
it appears, will Cif we had no other Argu- 
ments) . effectually confute, all thofe who 
imagine that Wealth and Luxury only have 
‘been-the Motives of Euvropgean Voyages in- 
tothe New,World.,” Since]. may yenture, to 
fay;: thatthere, is,-byt.a-very {mall Part of 
the O/d,fo.well known, after fo long ftudy, 
as-thofe,Mlands, as to. all their Natural 
Productions , will then be,, through the 
Labour and Shall of that induftrious Natu- 
ralift.- -And- if Mr. Bamfter had lived to 
have ‘compleated.his Enquiries into the Na- 
tural Hiftory of Virginia, we fhould have 
had another Inftance of our own Nation, 
how very Laborious and Careful the Men 
of thefe later Ages have been to leave no 

| part 
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part of acceffible Knowledge ‘uncultivated? 
Every Day New Additions are madeto this 


_ Part of Natural Hiftory. Breynius’s, Plu- 


mier’s, EZermane-Camelli’s ColleCtions, -are 
Modern to thofe of Beonius, Clufus, Rau 
wolftus, and Profper Alpinus ; as theirs are 
to thofe of Pliny and Diofcorides. One is 
alfo to confider, that this is a much more 
laborious Bufinefs, than the Knowledge of 
Fowls, Fifhes, and Quadrupeds. The Con- 
fufion in which the Ancients left Botanical 
Knowledge, fhews how little they under- 
ftoodit. And, which is ftill more reniark- 
able, it is not only in Accounts of Plants 
peculiar to the Jrdies, or to China, that our 
Botanical Knowledge excels theirs, but in. the 
Productions of Countries, equally accefli- 
ble to them, astous. ‘There are no new 
Species in Europe or Afia, which the Anci- . 
ent Herbarifts could not have difcovered ; 
no new Soils to produce them without 
Seed, in cafe fuch a thing were ever natu- 
rally poffible. Let but a Man compare 
Mr. Ray’s Catalogue of Englifh Plants, and 
thofe other numerous Catalogues of the 
Plants of other Countries, drawn up by 
other Modern Botanifts, with the Writings 
of Pliny and Diofcorides ; let him examine 
Ray's General Hiiftory, or, if that be not at 
hand, Gerard’s, Parkinfon’s, or John Bau- 
hine's Herbals , or Gafpar Bauhine’s Pinax 
and deduct every Plant, not growing ae 

with« 
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withiy the Limits of the Roman Empire; 
and he will fee. enough SEs him, 
that not only this Part of Knowlede is. in. 
comparably; more exacé> and large than it 
was formerly, but alfo, by comparing the 
Writings of the firft Reftorers of the Know- 
ledge of Simples, Matthiolus , Dodonaeus, 
Fuchftus; Turner 5 and the reft, with the 
Writings of Plukenet, Ray and Morifon, that 
it has been always growing, and will do fo 
fill, till the Subjeé be exhaufted. 

Tt is well known, that Travelling: in Hu- 
hometan Countries is extremely dangerous ; 
that it is what no Man that makes Learn- 
ing his Aim in Journeying, would willing- 
ly undertake, if he were not ardently pof- 
fefled with the Love of it. So that what- 
foever Perils the dAxcient Sages endured in 
their Journeys into Aegypt for Knowledge, 
they are equalled at leaft, if not out-done 


by our Moder» Sages ; to.ufe that, Word in © 


Sir Wiliam Temple's fence , for one that 
goes far and near to feek for Knowledge. 
Nay, I may fafely add , that a few inqui- 
fitive and learned Travellers, fuch as Raa- 
wolfius, Profper Alpinus, Bellonius, Guillan- 
dinus, and Sir George Wheler, have acquaint- 
ed the Learned Men of thefe Parts of the 
World with the Natural Hiftory of the 
Countries of the Levant, not only better 
than they could have known it by reading 
the Books of the Ancients, but, in many 

Parti- 
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Particulars, , better. than the'Ancients thertiz 
felves,.Matives of thofe very Covntries;- 
knew it, ifthe exftant Books:can enable us. 
to givea competent Judgment in this ‘Mat- 
ter. And if Travelling far forKnowledge, 

be fufficient to recommend the Ancients to 

our Imitation, I may obferve, that Mr. Ed- 
mond Flalley, who went to St. Helena, an 

Tfland fituate in the XVI‘, Degree of 
Southern Latitude, to take an Account of 
the Fixed Stars in the Southern Hethifphere; 

which are never vifible to us who live-in 
the Northern ; and to Dantzick, to conferr. 
about Aftronomical Matters, with thegreat. 
Flevelius, has taken much larger Journeys 

than any of the Ancients ever did in the 3 
fole Purfuit of Knowledge. ~- 
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Of Ancient avd Modern Agriculewre 
and Gardeningy. i": 
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_ on the Country-man’s. Arts, and we 
havefo manyTreatifes ftill exftant conteri- 
ing them, written by their greateft'Philo- 
fophers, their ableft‘Philologers, amd: fun 
ey § | e 


loft. * Hlefiod, «whom fome of the Ancients. 
make “oldet- thant Afomér, and Virgil .the’: 
Piince:-of ’ Roma” Poets; have léft us Pre- 
cepts ‘of ‘thefeArts. Co/umella: fays, ‘they’ 
are- related to Philofophy jit felf, whicli 
thofe Heathen Shges Priz’d fo highly : And 
the latér ‘Roman. Writer's are ftill upbraidifig, 
the Luxury -of their own Times, which 
wholly took off their Minds from thefe 
moft ' ufeful Employments; ' and fending - 
theit effeniiridte Countty-mieni back to theif’ 
‘renowned’ Anceftors who went from ‘thé 
Plough to thé Camp , and having there, 
commanded : Vidtorious Armies , returned’ 
back again’ to the Plough, to tédeem the 
Time they had loft. Ap Sites 
There 1s no doybt but great Things were 
done in thefe’ Arts By. the Ancients : Had 
we no Booksremaining to acquaint us with , 
their Knowledge, yet the thing fhews’ it- 
felf: Countries cannot be peopled by Gi-, 
vilized Nations, nor great Cities filled, nor’ 
a T Trade 
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_ Mr. Evelyn inftruats in his Si/va, where he 
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one Nation. may be 
g in thefe Things than | 
another, and one Age confequently, though 
all may have Skill enough to anfwer. the 
Neceflities of Civil Life. | 

In making my Comparifon, I fhall com- 
prehend all that the Ancients underftood 
by their Res Ruflica, as it takes in the Fore- 
fiers, the Alusbandman’s, and the Garden- 
er’s Bufinefs : Cato, Varro and Columella in- 
clude the Grafer’s alfo, thereby compleat- 
ing the whole Body of Farming ; but fince 
bis Work cannot well be made a Science of, 
I fhall omit it. 

By a Forefter here, I underftand one that 
knows how, to Plant, Propagate and En- 
creafé all forts of Timber Trees; what 
Soils are proper for every fort; how they 
may beft be defended from Dangers in their 
Growth ; to what Ufes they are moft ap- 
plicable , when they have arrived to their 
utmoft Perfection ; and how they may be 
beft applied: Such a Man, in short, as 


gives a full Syftem of the Wood-man’s Skill, 

what he ought to know, and what to pra- 

ctife, A great part of his Work, oh a 
ee 
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deed the Niceft part of it, the Aricierits 
were Strangers to, as having lefs Occafion 
for it. The World was then, comparative. 
ly fpeaking, in its Infancy ; there was no 
want of Wood, for Fuel, Building, or Ships; 
and this Plenty made Men lefs curious in 
€ontriving Methods of Preferving what 
they had in fo great Abundance. Zxgland, 
till within a few Ages, was every where 


over-run withWood: The Afrcynian Forelt . 


anciently took up what is now the moft 
flourifhing Part of Germany : And France, 
which is at prefent fo wonderfully Popu- 
lous, that little Cultivable Ground re- 
mains Untill’d, was in Caefar’s time over- 
fpread with Woods and Forefts. As Men 
encreafe , Tillage becomes more and more 
requifite ; the confumption of Wood will 
be proportionablygreater; and itswant, and 
the neceffary Ufes of Timber, which grow 
upon Men as they become more numerous, 
will of confequence, put them upon Ways 
to preferve and efcreafe it, Commerce 
with diftant Parts, will fhew Men rare and 
ufeful Trees, to which their own Soil was 
before a Granger; and Luxury will foon 
teach them totranfplant them. 
No wonder therefore if Modern Writers 
excel the Ancients, upon a Subject which 
they had Jefs Occafion for. The Romans, 
indeed, were Curious in Planting Trees fot 
Shade or Fruft ; but their Induftry it that 
Tz Partie 
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Particular come under another Head, asrd- 
ther belonging to.the Gardener's Work, It, 
may, therefore , perhaps, be” efteemed a. 


. {mall CharaGer of Mr. Evelyn’s Difcourfe of 


Foreft Trees, to fay , that it Out-does all 
that Theophraftus arid Pliny have left us on 
that Subject: For it not only does that, 
and a great deal more, but contains more 
ufeful Precepts, ‘Hints and Difcoveries up- 
on that now fo.neceflary a Part of our Res 
Rufticg, than the World had till then | 
known froni all the Obfervations of for- 
mer Ages. ‘To name others after him, 
would be a Derogation to his Perfor- 
mance. | j 

_ Agriculture properly fo called, has beer 
always neceflary fince Noah’s time , when 
the Flood, that deffroy'd the World of the 
Cngodly, wrought fuch a Change upon the 
Face of the Earth, as made it neceflary for 
all Mankind iz the Sweat of their Brows to 
eat their Bread. And the early Populouf- 


-nefs of the Eaftern Nations, (though I 


would not bring Semrams and Zoroafter's 
Armies to prove it) fhews how much it 
was. followed. For though thofe Coun- 
tries fhould be allowed to be,as’ they really 
are , marvelloufly fruitful; yet’ evem Ae- 


- gypt, and the Plains of Babylonia, mutt be 


Tilled , to yield a Crop to fatisfie the 
Hunger of their Inhabitants. Weftwayd, 
as the World was later Peopled, fo Tillage 
a , rylehes eds wd + PAS whwas 
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was propottionably later ; and the Arheni- 
ans tell of one Zriptolemus, who learn’d the: 


Art of Sowing Corn of the Aegyprians, 
above M Years after Noab’s Flood. Ger), 


ae 
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After that, Neceffity taught them many. varpami 
Rules; and it is evident from Theaphraftus; Chromcon. 


their- Knowledge: in. this kind was’ yery. 
reat. They were thoroughly verfed in 
the Art of Drefling their Grounds, and 
the Seafons when it was proper to do 
every Part of a Husbandman’s Work ; 
what Compoft was fit to meliorate their 
over-wrought or barren Lands ; what Soil 
was beft for this Grain, and what for that. 
Their Vines and Olives, which were their 
Farmer’s Care, were managed with much 
Skill and Curiofity ; and P/izy reckons up| 
a great many forts of both of them, which 
the Luxury of that Age had taught them 
to Cultivate. In a Word; They were 
Induftrious , and Skilful Husbandmen ; 
and perhaps, tis not poffible to tell, at 
this diftance , whether our Farmers ma- 
nage their Grounds more judicioufly than 
they did theirs : Since any Improvements 
particular to one Climate and Soil, do 
not prove that Age in whichthey are made, 
more Knowing than another, wherein 
fuch Improvements could take no place: 
Though at the fame time , a Country fia- 
tually barren, which has a weak Sun in 
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an unkindly, Climate, requires more Skill, 
as well as more Induftry, to make it Fer. 
tile. And therefore it may be queftion’d, 
whether, confidering the Natural Felicity 
of the Soils of Sicily, Africa, and Greece, 
and much more of Aegypt, Fudaea and Ba. 
bylonia, whofe Fertility was anciently, with 
Reafon, fo much extolled, the Improve. 
ments in free , Scotland and Holand 


may not juftly come into Competition with 
any ancient Performances, which how great 
foever in themfelves, were yet lefs upon 
this Accourt, that the Husbandmen in 
thofe Regions had not fuch Difficulties to 

{truggle with. Heres 
But though the Ancients, probably, un. 
flerftood the Art of Sowing Wheat, and 
Barly, and Legumes , and Flax , and how 
to Manage their Vines and Olives, as well 
as any Age has done fince; yet other 
Things of unfpeakable Ufe they were whol- 
ly Strangers to. The Art of making Q- 
dar, at leaft of Chufing the beft Apples, 
and Managing their Orchards and Plants 
tions accordingly , they knew little or no- 
thing of. And here agam I muft remem- 
ber to take notice, ( whith , upon every 
Opnertunty, I gladly do, ) that Mr. Eve: 
Sas f enone has tanght the prefent Agem:- 
ny things concerns ne the way of Ordering 
Agpic- gyecs, ant staaine Cydar, to wh.ch 
the World. oll thee wore wholly Stran 
gers 
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gers, and for which he ought here to be 


mentioned with Honour. The Swgar-Cane. 


was not anciently unknown, fince :t grows 
naturally in Arabia and Indoftan; but fo 
little was the .Greek or Roman Wor!d  ac- 
quainted with the Nature of its de! c.ous 
Juice, that fome of, their able{t Men doup- 
ted whether it were a Dew like Manna, or 
the Juice of the Plant it felf All the Arts 
and Methods therefore of Preparing Sugar, 
which have made it fo very Ufeful to Hu- 
mane Life, are owing to Modern Portugezes 
and Exglsjb. Mault Drinks were ufed in 
Ganl and Spain anciently, as alfo in Eegypr, 
where probably , they were firft invented ; 
but whether they were fo accurately made 
as ours, no Man can tell, unlefs he knew 
gertainly whether and with what they fer- 
mented them. May I not farther inftance 
in Coffee and Zobacco? The Romans drove a 
greater Trade in Arabia, and were better 
acquainted with its Commodities, than this 
Part of the World has been at any time 
fince, which no Man that hasever read the 
xT Book of Pliny’s Natural Hiffory can 
poffibty doubt of ; yet there is no one Syl- 
lable of any thing like Coffee in his whole 
Work, nor indeed in any other Ancient 
Author before the Argbs. It is very pro- 
bable that aie wild in Arabia, fince 
it is known to grow no where elfe; and. 
that the Prohibition of Wine by the Mobv- 
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metaxy Law, made the Arabs: findout-its 
Virtues, ( whereas before it was a neglect 
ed Shrub ) to fupply the place’ of the-o- 
ther Liquor. But full its Cultivation is, 
as to the prefent Queftion, Modern ; and 
fince the Arabs do now beftow great Care 
and Pains in Managing it, 1t comes. not 
improperly in among the Augmentation of 
Modern Agriculture. And that Tobaceo ought 
here to be mentioned, is queftion’d by none 
‘who know what a Delightand Refrefhment 
it is to fo many Nations, fo many feveral 
Ways. The Accounts of Virginia and Bra- 
fé will inform us what Pains our Europae, 
an Planters are at, ta: make that Herb Pa- 
Jatable to all forts of Perfons. So that 
without taking notice of any more Parti- 
culars, we may be aflured, that the Moderg 
Flusbandry is a larger, if not a more exatt 
thing than the Axczent ; and even in thofe 
things wherein the Ancients did moft excel, 
in the Management of their Vines and O- 
lives, the comparative Excellency of the 
Jater Ages will perhaps be allowed by all 
. thofe who are acquainted with the Curio- 
fity of the prefent, in.Managing of their 
Fruit-Trees ; which shall -be-treated. of. in 
its proper Place. «© | 3 
I deferred tp fpeak of Gardening till the 
laft ; becaufe Luxury always comes after 
Neceffity , though , generally, when it is 
once introduced, it ttyl goes oh encrealing, 
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till it is come to the utmoft pitch'to which” - 
it cani‘be‘carried. In the prefent-Subje@, . 
we fhall find a gradual-Improvemtnt:fo ve- 
ry vifible, that I hope to put it paft Con- 
troverfy, where the real Excellency lies. 

~ The Babylonian Hort: Penfiles , or Gar- 
dens on the tops of. Buildings, ought, in 
mioft Men’s Opinion, firft to be mentioned 
m:point of Antiquity: Thefe, Fofephus af- 
fures us, were only large Walks * of Trees 
planted on the tops of Mounts.of Mafons 
Work, eretted-in the midft of the City. by 
Nebuchadnezzar , to pleafe his Wife. If 
they are no. older, Alcinous’s Garden, de- 
fcribed by Hlomer (d), was long before im ont 
them. ‘There one fees the. Simplicity. of — _” 
that Heroical Age very plainly. The Po- 
vet thought he did: a magnificent Thing, 

when he made it Four Acres in Circumfe- 
rence: He tells us, it was ftored with Pear- 

Trees and Apple-Trees, Pomegranates and 

Figs, Vines and. Olives, which furnifhed him 

with conftant fucceffions of Fruit ; and had 

two Fountains, one-cut into Streams, to 

water it withis,-the other flowing from 
thence, to fupply the Neceffities of the 
Inhabitants of the Town. And this is all 

he fays of it: Poets and’ Romancers de, 

{cribe every thing for their Hero’s Ufes, as 
fplendidly as they can: what they have 

feen, read, or heard of, is always brought 

in; as “tis exfpe¢ted it fhould, ei 

& | | y 
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(«) 4mm fy the Garden defcribed by Euffathius (2, 

Sig we, in the later times of the Graecian Empire, 

mints, i. When Luxury was improved into an Art, 
which it was far from beirig in old Alomer’s 
time, is much finer, though far fhort of the 
Gardens and Viia’s of the Princes and 
Great Men of the prefent Age. Zyxffarhi- 
us’s Garden has open and arched Walks: of 
Lawrel, Cyprefs and Mirtle , with Arbors 
of Vines for the Conveniencies of the Guetts, 
to gather the Grapes as they lay at their 
Meals by the Fountain-fide ; with a Fet 
deau in the middle of it, fpouting Water 
out of an Eagle’s Bill; by which a She- 
Goat was mulked, with the Liquor drop- 
ping out of the Nipples into a Pailon pur- 
pofe: round the Fountain are Swallows 
and Peacocks, Doves and Cocks, all either 
Caft or Carved , out of whofe Bills the 
Water flowing, gave a Sound to the feve- 
ral Birds. ‘This indeed is very Pleafant and- 
Poetical, and fhews, that Euftathius had 
feen or heard of fomething of this nature, 
by which he guided his Fancy. 

What the Roman Gardens were , we ate 
p)Lib.x fufficiently taught by their Writers of Coun- 
sot. @ lib, *rY Affatrs : (f) Columella’s and (g) Pliny’s 
xi.cap 3. Precepts and Defcriptionsare fit for nothin 
() Ub. elfe but a Kitchin-Garden : They give Di- 

rections for Ordering Cucumbers, Melohs, 
Artichokes, Coleworts, Turneps, Radithes, 
Parfmps, Skirrets, Garlick, Leeks; CE 
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Afparagus, anda numerous train of Pot- 
Herbs, with alittle Garden-Phyfic. ‘They 
both ain this as the Reafon why Virgi/ 
would fay nothing of Gardening, in his 
Georgic’s, it being a Subject fo very poor 
and jejune, that it would not bear the Or- 


naments which that Divine Poet gave to. 


all his Works: So they feem to underftand 

his Spatia iniqua which he complains of, 

pee which account he left off where he 
1d. \ 

For if we fanfie that the Gardens of Lu- 
cullus, Pompey , Cicero, Maecenas , Seneca, 
and of all thofe Great Romans which are fo 
highly extolled by the Ancients, were what 
we ordinarily call Gardens, we are very 
much miftaken : Their Gardens were {pa- 
cious Plats of Ground, filled and furround- 
ed with ftately Walks of Platan’s, and o- 
ther fhady Trees, built round with Xyft, 
Portico’s, finely paved with curioufly co- 
loured, and far fetch’d Marble, layd in 
- Artificial Figures, noble Ranges of Pillars, 
adorned within ‘with Fifh-Ponds, Aviaries, 
Fountains and Statues. Such fill are the 
Villa’s of the Ztalian Princes at Frafcati, 
Tivoli; and their other ,delicious Seats in 
Latium and Campania, {fo celebrated of old, 
for being the Gardens of the Zuropaean 
World. Such, in fome meafure, are the 
famous Gardens about J/pahan,where Shade 
and Coolnefs give them their greateft Plea- 

: benny. bin . ure, 
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fire, in a Region where the Soil naturally 
furnifhes its Inhabitants with excellent Fruit, : 
and fragrant Flowers; fo that they are at - 
little Pains to cultivate that which they 
can have without, and which would: not 
afford half that Delight in their Gardens 

-of Pleafure, that they find in lying, inthe 
Cool of the Day, under a fhady Plane, by 
a Fountain-fide. ‘This made the Ancients, 
who ali fived in warm Climates, admire 
the Plane fo exceedingly, that frantic Sto- 
ries are told of Xerxes’s doting upon one 
in the Lefer Afia, when he was bringin 
(+) aelion, down his mighty Armies againft Greece(h), 
Yar-tuft The Walks of Academus, and the Gardens 
2. 14. ae ° 
of Epicurus, were of this fort, Cool and 
Delicious, but which can give us no Idea of 
the Artificial] Beauties of Modern Gardens, 
For the Queftion is not, which is in it felf 
pleafanter, or whether if we livedjin Greece 
or Perfia, we fhould not rather chufe to 
imitate the Fafhion of thofe Countries ; 
but, which fhews the ereateft Skill of him 
that makes it. nS 

The Gardens of this Age are of f{everal 
forts, for the Xitchin for Flowers, for Greens, 
and Shady Walks, for Fruit-Trees , and for 
the Apothecary. , 

To the Firft of thefe, the Induftry of the 
Ancients ( as we have feen already ) was 
in a manner wholly confined. That they 
Knew how to Manage thofe Kitchin “Stotes 

which 
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which theit‘ Gardens yielded, is unqueftio- 
rable; but their variety was not near fo great 
fince néither was the New World. known, 
rior the old'fo well examined as it has been 


fice. Befides, they knew little of the Art’ 


of Raifing Summer Plants, in the fevereft 
Frofts, and fo making all Seafons of the 
Year unite in one, at Great Men’s Tables ; 
the bringing which to the prefent 
Perfection, is due to the Induftry and Sa- 
pacity of the Age we live in; which how 
much it has enlarged this part of Garden- 
ing from what it was anciently, every Man 


Bo. 
aie: 


by himéelf will eafily imagine. The Ro- | 
mans, indeed, had a Way of Preferving 


Melons in Winter, by Sowing them in a 
laige Box fill’d with rich Mold and Dung, 
which they houfed in Winter , and expo- 

fed in Sun-fhiny Days under their Specula- 
ria, that feem to have been of the Nature 
of our Glaffes ;, by which contrivance, 77- 
berius the Emperor had Melons all the Year 
tound, ‘That fhews what Neceffity might 
have forced them to, had they been put 
to it. 


As for Flower Gardens, the Ancients | 


minded them not. They require an open 
Sun, and a free Air, which in hot Coun- 
tries would have been Nuifances, rather 
than Delights. Plants remarkable for their 
Beauty, or their Smell, hada Place, indeed, 
in ther Plantations ; but we find no men- 
po See tion 
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tion of any great Variety of Species, or 
Art in Ranging or Managin thofe they 
iad. ‘There 1s nothing faid in any Greek 
or Roman Authors of large Gravel-Walks, 
furrounding fpacious Grafs-Plats, edged 
with beautiful Borders, fill’d with all that 
Choice of Auricula’s , Tulipa’s, Carnati- 
ons, Tuberofes , Jonquilles , Lily’s, Hya- 
cinths, Narciffus’s, and ‘that almoft inf. 
nite Diverfity of Beautiful and Odoriferous 
Flowers that now adorn our Gardens. They 
Inew not the Art of Diverfifying the Co- 
lours, Enlarging the Flowers , and giving 
lem all thofe fickly or luxuriant Beauties 
which are focommonly to be met with in 
our Gardens. Some Notion they had of 
Managing Dwarf-7rees, and Clipping other 
Trees that would bear it into what Form 
the Garderners pleafe ; but they {peak fo 
little of it, that wehaveno reafonto think 
they underftood much of that beautiful 
Furniture which Dwarfs and Ever-greens 

afford us. | 
The Ufefulnefs of Fruit-Zrees made them 
be anciently more regarded. The Vines 
and Olives of the Ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans we have mentioned already. ‘They 
had feveral forts ot Apples, Pears, Quin- 
ces, Peaches, Pomegranates, Plums, Figs 
and Nuts: As tor Oranges and Limons, 
and the delicious Fruits of the Ea/? and 
Weft-Indzes , they were wholly Strangers 
to 
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to them, And they had not near the Va- 
riety of thofe they knew, with which 
Monfieur de la-Quintinie, were they now 
alivé could furnifh them. Though. they 
had many Precepts concerning Pruning, 
Setting, Graffing and Inoculating, knew 
their Ufefulnefs, and could perform aif 
thofe Operations with Succefs ; yet, com- 
paratively fpeaking , their Manner was 
courfe ; and had their Climates been as un- 
kindly, their Succef$s would have been but 
indifferent. They could Manage Earth, 
and Air, and Water, pretty tolerably ; 


but hew to bring the Sun under Rules,. 


(if I may ufe fo bold an Expreffion) they 
knew.not.; which yet, by their Wall-Plan- 
tations, our Gardeners do every Day. That 
is an Invention the Ancients were entirely 
unacquainted with; thereby, in Cold Coun- 
tries, we can command the Warmth of /ta- 


237 


ly and ‘Spain, and in kindly Summers have — 


Fruits of a Bignefs, and Colour, and Tafte, 
which even at Home they can farce reath. 
Tt will not be hard now , with due Al- 
lowances, to make a juft Comparifon be- 
tween Ancient and Modern Horticulture. 
Monfieur de d: Quintinie will give us a full 
and juft Idea of what the Skill of this Age 
can reach to: Mr. Evelyn's Kalendarium 
Hortenfe ought to be joined with it, to 
fhew the Ditterence in a more Northern 
Clime. What Variety our. Florfts. can 
. pre- 


{ 
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_prefend'to } will appear from -Parkinfan's: 


Paradife, Ferrarius’s Flora, ‘or Sweértius’s: 
Florilegium. In thofe Books one ,may fee 
what Art can do, to beautifie and ‘enlarge’ 
Flowers beyond what Natitre 6rdirfarily 
produces. Other Meri cari only folow Na- 
ture ; the Gardener alone /éads it, and 
haftens or flackens its pace according ‘as 
fuits beft- with his Defigns or Inclinations, 
Tneed fay nothing of the Phyfic-Garden,: 
fince what has been faid ‘already ini the fore- : 


going Chapter enables every Mar to judge 


there aright. So much for the Knowledge 
of Things not endued with Senfible Life. - 


CHAP. XXIIl. 
Of Ancient and Modern Hiftories of 


Animals: 


; % , ; 
| ike feem to be the loweft and fimpleft 


Order of Animals ;. for which Reafon I 
fhall begin with them, That-fome are very 
beneficial to Man, affording him Food and 
Rayment ; as, the Bee, and the Si/k-Worm: 
And others, again, exceedingly troublefom ; 
as, Wafps, Hornets, Gnats, :Moths, and a-. 
bundance more; was formerly as we. 


_ knowmas.now. In their Obfervations about 


Bees, 


6 
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Bees, the Ancients were very curious, Pii- 
ny°( 2)’ mentions one Ariftomachus, who 


fpent LVIII Years in Obferving them: ’ 


And it is evident from Him, A4riftotle and 
Atlian, that as far as they could make their 
Obfervatioris, the Ancients did not néglect 
to digeft neceffary Materials for the Natu- 
ral Hiftor'y df this wonderful and ufeful In- 
fe&. They were fo particularly careful to 
collect what they could gather concerning 
it, that it is to be feared , a great part of 
what they fay, is fabulous. But if they 
were curidus to colle Materials fot the 
Hiftory of this firigle Infect, they were, in 
the main, as negligent about the reft. They 
had, indeed, Names for the general Sorts 
of moft of them ; and they took riofice of 
fome, though but few, rematkable Sib-di- 
vifions. The Extent of théir Knowledge, 
in this particular, has been nicely fhewn by 
Aldrovandus and Moufet. In theirs Writirigg 
éne may fee, that the Ancierits knew no- 
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thing of many Sorts ; and of thofé which, - 


they mention, they give but iridiffererit De- 


{criptions ; contenting themfelves with | 
fuch Accounts as might , perhaps, refrefh — 


the Memorids of thofé who knew them be- 

fore, though they could fignifie little to 

Perfons who ‘had never feen- them. But of 

their Generation or Anatomy they could 

know nothing confiderable , fince thofé 

things are, ina great meafure, SElae 
es U. 
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Obfervations made by Microfcopes.; ead | 
haying obferved few Sub-divifions, they. 
could fay little to the Ranging ‘of thofe 
Tofects which they knew already: by difting 
Characteriftics, under fevera] Heads.. -For 
want of obferving the feveral Steps of Na- 
ture in all their Mutations, and taking no- 
tice of the Sagacity of many forts ‘of In- 
fects, in providing convenient -Lodgings 
for themfelves, and fit Harbours for their 
young ones,both for Shelter and Food,they 
often took thofe to be different, which 
were only the fame Species at different Sea- 
fons ; and thofe to be near of Kin, which 
Chance only, not an Identity of Nature, 
brought together. | 
_ The clearing of all thefe Things, is .ow- 
ing to Modern Induftry, fince the Time 
that Sir Wiliam Temple has fet as a Period 
of the Advancement of Modern Knowledge; 
even within thefe laft XL Years. It lies, 
for the moft part, in a few Hands, and fo 
is the more eafily traced. In Maly, Mal- 
pighius and. Redé took feveral Parts, Redi 

(2) eae (6 DB examined abundance of general Sorts, 

area Gente thofe Infeéts efpecially which: were believ- 

ratimem ed to have been produced from,.the Putre- 
hnfeliorwm. FGion of Fleth ; thofe he found,-to, grow 
from Eggs laid by other. grown, Infects of 

the fame Kinds ; But he did not-trace the 
Origination of, thofe which are found upot 

Leaves, Branches, Flowers , and gon oj 

: | ose ier 
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‘Trees... Ehe'Generation of thofe was nicé- 
ly examined by Malpighius, inhis curious 
Difcourfe of Gaés, whichis in thé II” Part 
of his xtvatomy of Plants ; wherein he has 


fufficiently fhewn, that thofe Excrefcencies _ 


arid Swellings which appear in Summer-time 
upon the Leaves; tender Twigs, Fruits and 
Roots of many: Trees, Shrubs and Herbs, 
from whence feveral forts of Infects fpring, 
are all caufed by Eggs laid there by full- 
srown Infec&ts of their own Kinds ; for 
which Nature has. kindly provided that fe- 
cure Harbour, till they are able to conie 
forth,and take care of themfelves. But Re- 
di has gone further yet, and has made ma- 
ny Obfervations upon Infects that live, 


and are carried about: on the Bodies of o- 


ther Infeéts. His Obfervations have nct 
been weakened by Monfieur Leeumenhoek, 


whofe Glafles, which are faid to excel any 


ever yet ufed by other People, fhewed him 
the fame Animals that Monfieur Red? had 
difcovered already ; and innumerable forts 
of others, never yet thought of. | 

Befides Monfieur Leewwenboek,there have 
been Two Met in Alolland very eminent 
for this Bufinels, Goedartius and Swammerdam. 
Goedartiys, who was no Philofopher, but 
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one who, for his Diverfion, took great De- _ 


light in Painting all forts of Infects, has 


given exact Hittories of the feveral Chan- | 


ges of great Numbers of Caterpillars into 
Uz But- 
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Butter-Flies, and Worms,or Maggots’ into 
Flies ;" which had never beforé- been taken 
notice of, as Specifically different. . Thefe 
Changes had long ago been obferved in-Ca- 
terpillars and Maggots, by: Ariftotle, Theo- 
phraftus and Pliny : But they who acquaint 
us with the preateft part of what has been 
done in this Matter by the Ancients, con- 
tent themfelves with general Things. They 
enter fict’ into minute Enquiries about the | 
feveral Species of thefe Animals, which | 
are exceedingly numerous: They do not 
‘ftate the Times of their feveral Changes. 
So that thefe Matters being left untouch’d, . 
we have an admirable Specimen of . the 
Modern Advancement of Knowledge, ‘in 

(1) De In Goedartius’s Papers (1). wore 
Setu,Edt. — Still an Anatomical Solution. of thefe 
si Appearances was wholly unknown. What 
(») ae ,, Ovid (m) fays of the Metamorphofes of In- 
~~ fects, is fuitable enough to the - Defign of 
his Poem: And there we may well allow 
fuch a Natural Change of Caterpillars into 
Butter-Flies, as 1s not to be accounted for 
by the Regular Laws of the Growth and 
Augmentation of Natural Bodies.  But’a 
Natural Hiftorian has no need of the. Fi- 
Ctions of a Poet, Thefe Difficulties there- 
(n) Hit fore were cleared-by Swammerdam (n),who 
ii #8 bis General-Hiftory of Infetts, proves, that 
all the Parts of thefull grown-Infe@,which 
-firft appears in a different Form from what 
| : | 7 ent 
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it affumes afterwards, were actually exi- 
fient in the Foerws, which creeps about as 
a Caterpillar, or a Maggot, :tillthe Wings, 


Horns and. Feet, which are inclofed in fine: ' 


Membranes, :come to their full growth ; at 


which time, that Membrane which at firft 


was only vifible, dries up,.and breaks ; 


out-of which comes forth the Infect proper. 
to that, Kind’;:. which then gendring with 


its like, lay fuch Eggs asin -a feafonable 
Time are Hatched; that fothe Species, 
which is not generated by Chance, may al- 
ways be preferved. > 4 Coa 
In Englund, Dr. Liffer has done the 
moft, to compleat this Part of Natural 
Hiftory. His Book of Spiders, gives an 
Account of great Numbers of Species of. 
thofe Animals, formerly unobferyed... His 
Latin and Englifh Editions of Goedartius, 
have not only made that Author more in- 
telligible, by ranging his confufed Obfer- 
vations under certain Heads conformable 
to Nature, which may ferve alfo as Foun- 
dations to enlarge upon, as more Species 
fhall hereafter be difcovered, but he has 
taken that , Occafion . of eye many new 
Things, pertinent to that Subject, all ten- 
ding to-encreafe' our Knowledge of thofe 
{mall Productions of the Divine Mechanics. 
His Tables of Shes, exhibit to the Eye a 
furprizing Variety of thofe Inhabitants of 
the Waters, of which, comparatively 
) U 3 {peak- 
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fpeaking, tle World before had no. Ide] 
Fvonanes publifh’d a beautifel Collseioh 
of them fome Years hefore,.. ab Roiie, 
which when compared with thofe menti< 
oned in Ancient Books, does as far exceed 
them, as it felf is exceeded by Dr. Lifter's, 
And his Anatomical ‘Difcourfes of Tefta- 
ceous Animals, lately printed, have difcove. 
red feveral curious ‘Fhings in: that wonder- 
fal Tribe ; fome of which, though obfer- 
ved above XXX Years ago by Mr. Ry, 
yet had not been much believed; becaufe 
not fufficiently illuftrated by: dn-able Ana. 
tomitft, o> pint: Dia gh. * 

_ This is what our Age has fren ¢ arid it 
is not the lefs admirable, becaufe alk of it, 
perhaps, cannot be made imimedtately wfe- 
ful to Hurnane Life : It is an. excellent Ar 
gument to prove, That it is not Gain alone 
which biaffes the Purfuits of the Men of 
this Age after Knowledge ; for here. are 
numerous Inftarices of Learned Men, whio 
finding other Parts of Natural Learning 
taken up by Men, who, in all probability. 
would leave little for After-comegs, ‘have, 
rather than not contribute their Proporti- 
on towards the Advancethént of Kifow- 
ledge, fpent a World of Timé; “Paitis afid 
Coft, in examining the Excrefvencies of 
all the Parts of Trees, Shrubs and> Herbs, 
in obferving the critical’ Fities. of the 
Changes ot all forts of Caterpillars and 

Mar, 
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Maggots, imfinding out, by the Knife and 
Microfcopes, the’ minuteft Parts ‘of thé 
{malleft Animals, examining every Cre: 
vice, and poring in every Ditch, in trating 
every Infect up to its Original Ege ; and 
all this with as great Diligence, as if they 
had had an Alexander to have given them 
as many Talents, as he'is faid to have gi- 
ven to his Mafter Arifforle. i 

T fhall put Fifhes, Fowls, and Quadrupeds 
together ; becaufe the Queftion, as it re- 
lates to the Natural Hiftory of thefe Ani- 
mals, may be brought into a {mall Com- 
pafs. For as tothe Anatomical part, it is 
certain, That every Inftance of the De- 
fect of Ancient Anatomy already mention- 
ed, ts 2. Proof how little the Texture of 
the Inward Parts of all thefe Creatures 
could poffibly be known, and confequent- 
ly, that no old Defcriptions of thefe Ani- 
mals which fhould go beyond the Parts 
immediately vifible, could have been con- 
fiderable. There is hardly one eminent 
Modern Difcovery in Anatomy, which 
was not firft found in Brutes, and after- 
wards examined in’ Humane Bodies. Many 
of them could never have been known 
without the Help of Live-Diffections ; 
and the reft required abundance of Trials 
upon great Numbers of different forts of 
Beafts, fome appearing plainer in one fort 
of Animals, and fome in another, before 

U4 : the 
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the. Difcoverers themfelves could frame 
{uch a clear Idea of thé Things whichthéy — 
were then in purfuit of, as that they could 
readily look for them in Humane’ Bodies, ; 
which could not be procured in fo ‘great 
Plenty, and of which they had not always 
tthe Convenience. All which things ex. 
tremely tended to the Perfecting the ‘Ana. 
tomy Of all forts of Brutes. . About the 
ether Part, which may comprehend: an 
Account of their Way of Living, their 

- Ufes to Humane Life, their Sagacity, and 
.the like; the Ancients took much Pains, 
and went very far: And there are a great 
many admirable things in Arifforle’s Hi- 
Story of Animals, concerning all thefe Mat- 
ters, What Helps he had from Writers that 
lived before his own time, we know not; 
if he had but little, it muft be owned that 
his Book is one of the greateft Inftances of 
Induftry and Sagacity that perhaps has ever 
been given. But fince the Queftion is not 
fo. much, whether that is «af «excellent 
Book, as, whether it elo ; rit ought 
ta be compared with Mr. Wikeghby's Hi- 
flaries of Fifhes and Birds, antkMy. Rays 
Synopfis of Quadrupeds, as the ‘perfecteft 
Modern: Books upon thefe Matters; and 
then it will be eafie to make a-Judgmentt. 
I fhall not make it my (elf, becaufe no 

_ Man can miftake, “that compares, them, 
fhough never {fa negligently, together 


{ : ; 
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Tname only Arifotle ; becaufe he’ is; te 
us: at. leaft, an Original Author : He had 
examined abundance of things himfelf; 
and though he took 2. great deal upon 
truft,- yet that could not:be avoided, fince 
he: had fo little, that we know of, from 


more remote Antiquity, and it was too ~ 


vaft a Work for any one fingle Man to go 
through with by himfelf. Aelianand Plin 
feem only to have Copied ; and,. wit 


fubmiffion be it fpoken, their Writings are 
Rhapfodies of ‘Stories and Relations partly 


true, and partly fabulous,’ which them- 


felyes, very often, had not Skill enough to 


feparate one from the other, rather than 
Natural Hiffories : From which Accufati- 


on, even <Ariforle himfelf cannot wholly 


be excufed. Though this muft be faid in 
Vindication of Pimy, ‘That he neither Be> 
lieved himfelf,: nor ‘propofed, as Credible, 
abundance of thofe. ftrange things which 


he related in his Natural-kdiftor . HisDe- 


fign was, to fet down.Wwhatfoever he had 
found in all his Reading, which was very 
diffufe, upon thofe Heads which he tréated 
df: And accordingly, where-ever he met 
with a fhocking Story, he told it, indeed, 
(as Gefner and ‘Aldrovandus did afterwards, 
though they. were infinitely better Natu- 
ralifts than he,) but it was almoft always 
in fuch a.manner, that a Reader muft be 
exceedingly carelefs that is impofed re 

= either 
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either to believe the thing himfelf,. or:to 
think.that Pliny believedit, and feb it down 
(0) Quar- for Credible. “(0 )) Which is a great deal 
dam ta- wove than can be faid for Aelian, whofe 


en haud Sous 1: ag 
omittends Authority is not near fo good as his Greek, 
duco,max:- for the Elegancy of. which he was extréme- 
bad pu ly valued, and the more, becaufe being 
aegentium: by Birth a Roman, he had never ¢p ):in his 
phe Life been out of /aly. But it is fime-to 
ahqueco return. 
ancredthilia > 
_maultis vifum irc haud dubito. Quis enim Aethiopas, antequars cerneret, 
evedrdit ® aut quid nor mivaculo eft, cum priméim in notitiam venit ?— 
Nec tamen Eguin plerifa; eorum obftringam fidem mean, poriufq; ad Ad- 
ores velegabo, qui dubies veddentur ommbus. Plin. Nat. Hift lib. vii. 
cap.r. It is plain by this, that Pliny forewarns his Readers what 
they are to exfpé& ; and then if they are deceived, itis they deceive 
themfelves, not he them. | ; 

Cp) Vid. Philoftrat. de Vitrs Sophift. in Aehian. 


If we would make this Comparifon the 
eafier, we fhould confult Gefrer and Al- 
drovandus ; or, if they are too voluminous, 
Woten De Differentiis Animalinm, who has 
put under one View, in feveral Heads, al- 
moft every thing that is to be found in any 
ancient Authors concerning thefe Things. 
What he has collected of the Elephant, 
may be compared with Doctor Moulin's 
Anatomy of the fame Creature: The An-_ 
cients Obfervation concerning, Vipers, | 
may be read along with Red's and Che- 
ras. ‘Their Anatomical Deferiptions of 
many. other Animals, may be examined 
with thofe excellent ones publithed by the 

ein 
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Members of the Fone Academy, and Mie. 
Ray in his Syxopfis: And then the Fipér- 
fections of -the one, and the Excelleridies 
of the other, will be clearly fea, ard the 
Diftance between each exactly ftatéd ; 
though perhaps ‘this may feem-tdo' far a- 
bout, fince it is manifeft at firft fight, 
That no ancient Defcfiptions of any Crea- 
turés could be’ fuch ds would be at prefent 
Valuable, when their whole Anatomy was 
fo imperfeét. Sorhe Miftakes however, 
might, methinks, have been prévented ; 
the. Aegyptian Sages; fure, might havé 
taught'them, that :a: Crocodile moves his 
Uiider-Jaw, atid not fis Upper ; they 
might foon have found, that-a Lion has 
Vertebres in his Neck, and with them, by 
eonfequence, cari move it upon oécafion, 
dnd has as large a Heart as other Creatures 
of his Size; that a (¢) Porcupine doth not (1) Borel- 
fhoot his long Quills upon thofe that fet lus de 
: hi Motu A- 
upon him ; and feveral other things, pinalium, 
which would have prevented feveral Over- Pert I. 
fights that are not mtich for the Honour of 27”? 419- 
: ns ye 3 Fabulfa 
Ancient Diligence. This would have faved narratso 
paffim cire 
cumfertur de Hyfrice, quae cutem tendendo, fpinas illas praelongas quibus 
dorfum ejus tegitur, longids ejaculatur. De hoc Animal: enarrabo ea, quae 
propriss ocults vide. Hyftrix’ non ejaculatur fpinas fuas praclongas, fed 
tantummodo eas arvettas retinendo tremuld concuffione agitat © vurbrat. 
Hoe qudem efficitur. a pelle mufculosd, O° a.mufculis femilunaribus, qurbus 
snterna cutis ftipata éft, qi radices spseeat erigunt & concutiunt. Vid 
quoque Raii Synopfas Aniinal. Quadrnped, pag. 209. 
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abundance of fabulous Relations that-are 
to. be met with-in ancient , Naturalifts, 
Their heaping up. monftrous Stories, .with. 
out giving diftinguifhing _Marks, many 
times, to teftifie which they believed, atid 
which not, is an evident Sign that they 
were not enough acquainted with thefe 
Creatures, ‘to make a thorough Judgment 
what might be relied upon, and what 


- ought to be rejeted. For accurate Skill 


in thefe, things helps-a Man, to, judge as 
certainly of thofe Relations which himfelf 
never faw, as Political Skill does to judge 
of Accounts of Matters that belong’ to 
Civil Life ; and a great deal better, fince 
Nature goes-in an evener Courfe than the 
Wills. and Fancies of Men, which alone, 
and not Ryles of Prudence, are the Foun- 
dations of fome of the moft confiderable 


Actions that are done in the World. - — 


CAH PA Pic, SRIV 
Of Ancient and Modern -Aftronamy 5 


and --Optics. - 


Hits now gone through with the 
A feveral Parts of Natural Hiftory, I 
am to enquire into the State of Phyfico- 

Mathe- 


‘Ancient and Moderit Learning. 
Mathematical and: Phyfical Sciences :, Such 
as Affronomy, Optics, Mufic and Medics. - 


put Afronomy firft; becaufe of the vaft Ex- 


tent, and real Noblenefs of its Subject ; 
and-alfo, becaufe it has fuffered the Jeaft 
Eclipfe-:of any. part of Knowledge what- 
foever inthe barbarous Times : For when 
the. Greeks neglected it, the Arabs, and 


fromthem the Spaniards, took it up. 


That this Enquiry might be the more ex- 
actly made, and that the Truth might be 
fully and clearly flated, Mr. Edmond Hal- 
he ‘who has, fince.the Publication of 
efe Papers, been thought worthy to fuc- 
ceed the great Dr. Was in his Geometri- 
cal Chair at Oxford, and whofe Labours 
towards the Advancement of this Science, 
have made him Famous in fo many diftant 
Parts.of the World, did me the Favour to 
coinmunicate this following Paper : 

‘ As for the Afronomy-of the Ancients, 
© this is ufually reckoned for one of thofe 
‘ Sciences: wherein'confifted the Learning 
‘ of the Aegyptians ; and: Strabo exprelly 
© declares, That:‘there were in Babylonia 
© feveral Univerfities, wherein Aftronomy 
‘ was chiefly profefled ; and Piimy tells us 
* much the fame thing: So that it might 
‘ well be exfpected, that where fuch a 
‘ Science was: fo much ftudied, it ought 
* to have been proportionably cultivated, 
* Notwithftanding all which, it does ap- 
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“pear, That there was nothing ..dorie-by 
© the: Chaldaeans. older. than aboutGGCG 
€ Years before Alexander's:Conqueft;. that 
“ could be ferviceable either.to’ Aipparchys 
© or Ptolemee, in their Determination of 


© the Celeftial Motions: : For had-ticre 


¢ been any Obfervations older than thofe, 
© we have, it cannot be doubted but the 


' © ViGtorious Greeks mutt have procured 


¢ them, as well -as. thofe‘rhey did, ‘they 
‘ being ftill more valuable for their Anti. 
‘ quity. All we have. of them, is only 
€ Seven Eclipfes of the Moon, : preferved 
© in Prolemee’s Syutaxis 3 :and even thofe 
* but very motte fet down, and:the: old. 
* eft not much above:DCG Years before 
* Chrift; fo, that after all the Fame of 
“ thefe Chaldaeans, we may be {ure that 
‘they had not.gone far in this Sciencé’; 
‘ and though Califthenes be faid, by.Por- 
* phyry, to have brought from Babylon to 
* Greece, Obfervations above MDCCCC 
* Years older than Alexander, yet-the pro- 
* per Authors making no Mention or Uf 
* of any fuch, renders it juftly fufpedted 
* fora Fable. What the Aegyptians did in 
* this Matter is lefs evident, no one.Ob- 
* fervation made by them being to be 
* found: in their Country-man Pzolemet, 
* excepting what was done by the.Greeks of 
* Alexandria, under CCC ‘Years before 
. Ghrift, So that whatever was the Lear- 

ee eee 
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‘ ningpefthefe two ancient Nations, as to 
“the : Motions of the Stars, it feems to 
‘ have been:chiefly Theorical ; and I will 
‘ not-deny but fome of them might very 
‘Jong, fince be apprized of the Sun’s be- 
‘ ing,-the Centre of our Syftem, for fuch 
“ was.the Dodtrine of Pythagoras and Phi- 
*’ dolaus, and fome others who were faid to 


“ have travelled: into thefe Parts. 
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* Frem-hence it may appear, .That the . 


‘, Greeks were the firft Pra@tical Aftrono- 
‘ mers, who endeavoured in earneft to 
‘make themfelves Mafters of the Science, 
*. and to whom we owe all the old Obfer- 
‘ vations iof the Planets, and of the Equi- 
* noxes and Tropics : Thales was the firft 
‘ that'could predié.ar Eclipfe in Greece, 
© not DC Years before Chrif?, and without 
* doubt it was but a'rude Account he had 
“ of the. Motions; and ‘twas ipperchus 
‘ who-made the firft Catalogue of the 
‘ Fix’d-Stars, not above CL Years before 
© Chrift ;.without.. which Catalogue there 
© could be fcarce fuch a Science as’ Affre- 
“ nomy ; and it is to.the.Subtilty and Dili- 
* gence of that great Author that the World 
‘ was beholding for ‘all its Aftronomy, for 
‘ above MD Years. All that Prolemee did 
‘'in his Systaxis, was no more but.a bare 
‘ Tranfcription of the ‘Theories of Hizp- 
‘ parchus, with fome little Emendation of 
© the Periodical, Motions, after about CCC 

; ‘ ‘Years 
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¢ Yeats Interval ; and this Book of. Pf 
© Jemee’s was, without Difpute, the utmoft 
¢ Perfection of the Ancient Aftronomy, 
¢ nor was there any thiig in any Nation 
¢ before it comparable thereto ; for ‘which 
© Reafon, all the other Authors thereof 
“ were diftegarded and loft, and amorig 
“them, Hipparchus himfelf. Nor did Po- 
‘ fterity dare to alter the Theories delive- 
* red by Piolémee, though fucceffively- A/- 
« dategnius and the Arabs, and after them 
‘ the Spanifh Aftronomers under Alphonfus, 
‘ endeavoured to amend the Errors they 
* obfervedin their Computations. But their 
‘ Labours were fruitlefs, whilft from the 
* Defects. of their Principles, it was ith- | 
* poffible to reconcilé the Moon’s Motion 
‘ within a Degree, nor the Planets, Mars 
* and Mercury, to a much greater Space, 

‘ Now inthis Science to compare the — 
‘ Ancients with the Moderns, attd fomake 
* a Parallel asjuft'as may be, I dppofe the 
* Noble Zycho Brahe, oy Hevelius to Hip- 
* parchus, and Fobn Kepler to Claudius Pio- 
* lemee; and I fuppofe, no one acquainted 
* with the Stars, will doubt, That the Ca- 


© talogue of the Fix’d Stars made by Zychd 


* Brahe, about C Years fince, does, be- 
*“ yond Competition, far excel that of 
* Hitpparchws, being commonly true to a 
: Minute or two, when the other, many 
, times, fails half a Degree, both in Lon- 
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© gitude and: Latitude ;- and this:is the 
* fairlier carried, for that. it was as-‘eafie 
* for Hipparchus to obferve the Fix’d-Stars, 
‘as’ for Tycho or Hevelwus, had hé- mad 
 Ufe of the fame Induftry“and Inftrumetits, 
* the . Zeleftope,- wherewith. wé noww*6b- 
‘ ferve to the utmoft poffible Nicety;"Be- 
‘ ing equally unknown to Tycho-as £6 <Afip- 
‘ parchus, and not ufed by ‘Hevelius: But 
‘ what may juftly:be exfpected from-Mon- 
* fieur ,Cafind, and Mr. Flam/fteed, iti thia 
* Matter, ‘does. yet further advarice in’Pre- 
* cifenefs,.as not capable to.err half 4 Miz 
‘ mute, though made Swith : Inftrumests 
“ Cr) of the Produttion.of Gretham. ~Astd (+) P.5> 
‘ the other.. Comparifon * between’ Hepler 
“ and Prolemee,:I queftion not but all that 
‘can judge, -will be: fully convinced that 
§ the Hypothefis of :Eccentrics, and Epi- 
* cycles introduced by ‘the Ancients only 
‘ to reprefent the Motions, ‘4nd that but 
* courfly too, with the.@pinion of Prole- 
© mee himfelf thereon, .that> the Natural 
‘ Motions ‘were otherwifé- performed ; 
* ought not to be valued againft that ele- 
‘ gant Theory of the Planetary Motions, 
‘ firft invented by the acute Diligence of 
“ Kepler, and now lately demonftrated by 
* that excellent Geometer Mr. Newfon, viz. 
* That all the Planets move in Elptit Orbs 
© about the Sun, at whofe Center, being pla- 
. ced in one Focus g the Ellspfe, they de- 
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© feribe Equal Area’s in Equal Times. ‘This, 
‘ as-it is the neceflary Refult, of the Laws 
* of Motion and Gravity, is alfo found ri- 
a goroufly to anfwer to all that is obferved 
‘in the Motions; fo that the Moderns 
* may, with as much Reafon as in any o- 
ther Science .whatfoever, value them- 
felves, on'their having Improved, I had 
almoft faid Perfe&ted, this of Aftronomy. 
Optical Inftruments have been fo fetvice- 
able in the Advancement of A/tronomy, that 
the Sciences which demonftrate their won- 
derfyl Properties ought next to be confide- 
red. - Here alfo {auf own my Obligati- 
en. to Mr. Haley, for this following Ac- 
count of what the Ancients have done int 
them, and how much they have been out: 
done by Modern Mathematicians : | 

“I fuppofe there are few fo thorough- 
“paced Fautors of Antiquity, as to brag 
“much of their Skill, either in Optics of 
* Duoptrics. ‘Their Want of Optics appears 
“in their want of Authors treating there- 
“on; and yet much better in their want 
* Of Ordonnance (as it is called) in theit 
* Paintings, and Baffe Reliev’s, as has been 
‘already faid in its proper place. And as 
“ to Dioptrics, though fome of the Ancients 
* mention Refraction, as a natural Effect of 
* 'Tranfparent Media ; yet Des Cartes was 
* the firft who, in this Age, has difcovered 
‘the Laws of Refraéton, and brought Di- 
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* optrics to a Science. Arid the Tnvérition: 
‘ of Telefcopes and Microfcopes, which muft 
‘be wholly allowed to this Century, has 
* received no {mall Improvements from the 
‘ Study and Charge of Sir Paul Neile, and 
‘fome other Members of Grefbam. Arid thefe 
“are fuch Inftruments of real Knowledge, 
‘that though we will allow the Ancients 
‘to have done all that great Genii, with 
“due Application, could arrive at; yet, 
* for want of them, their Philofophical Ar- 
‘gumentation could not come up to the 
* prefent Pitch; not being able to fathom 
‘ the boundlef$ Depths of the Heavens, nor 
‘to unravel the Aixutiae of Nature, with- 
‘out the Affiftance of the Glaffes we are 
‘ now poffeffed of ” 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Ancient and Modern Mufic. 


S IR Wiliam Temple having affured us, 

. 3 (5s), that it és agreed by the Learned, (2) P. 45 

that the Science of Mufic, fo admired by the 

Ancients, is wholly loft in the World: And 

that what we have now, is made up of certain 

Notes that fell into the Fancy of a poor Friar, 

in chanting his Mattins : it may feem im- 
Se proper 
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proper to fpeak of , Mufic here, which, 


ought rather to have been ranked amongft 


thofe Scierices wherein the Moderns have, 
upon a ftri@t Enquiry, been found to have 
been out-done by the Ancients. I have 
chofen, however, to fpeak of it in this 
Place, for thefe following Reafons. 
Cx.) That whereas all Modern Mathe- 
maticians have paid a mighty Deference to 


‘the Ancients, and have not only ufed the 


Names of Archimedes, Apollonius, Diophan- 
tus, and the other Ancient Mathematici- 
ans with great Refpect ; but have alfo ac- 
knowledged, that what farther. Advance. 
ments have fincé been made, are, ina 
manner, wholly owing to the firft Rudi- 
ments, formerly taught : Modern Mufici- 
ans have rarely made ufe of the Writings 
of Ariffoxenus, Ptolemee, and the reft of 
the Ancient Mafters in that Art ; and, of 
thofe that have ftudied them, very few, 
unlefs their Editors, have confefled that 
they could underftand them ; and others 
have laid them afide, as ufelefs for their 
Purpofe ; fo that it is very probable, many 
excellent Compofers have {carce ever heard 


_ of their Names. : 


(2...) Mufc has ftill, and always will 
have very lafting Charms. Wherefore, 


fince the Moderns have ufed their utmott 


Diligence to improve whatfoever was im- 
provable in the Writings of all forts of 
; Ancient 


° 


r . Mad +s ~~ 
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Ancient Authors, upon other equally diffi, 
cult, and very often not fo delightful Sub- 
jects, one can hardly imagine but that the 
World would, long e’re now, have heard 
fomething more demonftrably proved. of 
the Comparative Perfection of Ancient A- 
fic, with large Harangues in the Commen: 
dation of the refpective Inventors, if their 
Memory had been preferved, than barely an 
Account of the fabulous Stories of Orpheus 
or Amphion, which either have no Founda- 
tion at all, or as Horace of old underftood 
them (+), are allegoricallyto 


fog 


be interpreted of their redu- 
cing a Wild and Salvage Peo- 
ple into Order and Regulari- 
ty. But this is not urged 
apainft Sir W7lliam Temple, 
who is not convinced of the 
Extent of Modern Induftry, 
Sagacity and Curiofity ; tho’ 
to other Admirers of Anci- 


(t) Silvefires homines, fae 
cer interprefque Deorum, 

Caedibus O vitku foedo dea 
terrust Orpheus : 

Diétus ob boc, lenive Tigres y 
rabiddfque Leones. 

Didus & Amplion, Thea 
banae cond:tor arcs, 

Saxa moverefono Teftudinis, 
ce prece blandé, 

Dueer'e quo vellet. 

Art. Poet. 


ent Mufic, who, upon Hearfay , believe it 
to be more Perfect than the Modern, and 
yet are, for other Reafons, fufficiently 
convinced of the wnwearied Diligence, 
and anfwerable Succefs of the Modern 
Learning, in retrieving and improvit 
other Parts of Ancient Knowledge, -it wil 
not appear inconfiderable. 
(3.) Mufic is a Phyfico-Mathematical Set- 
ence, built upon fixed Rules, and ftated 
X 3 Pro- 
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Proportions ; which, one would think; 
might have been as well improved ‘upon 


the old Foundations, as upon new ones, 


fince the Grounds of Mufic have always 
been the fame: And Guide's Scale , as 
Dr.Walhs affuresus,is the fame for Subftance 
with the Diagramma Veterum. 

(4.) The Ancients had not, in the Opi- 
nion of feveral who are Judges of the Mat- 
ter, fo. many Gradations of Half-Notes and 
Quarter-Notes between the Whole ones, | 
as are now ufed ; which muft of neceffity 
introduce an unfpeakable Variety into Mo- 


deryn Mufic, more than could formerly be 


‘had : Becanfe it is in Notes,as it is in Num- 
bers; the more there are of them,. the 
more varioufly they may be combined to- 
gether. 

(5.) Exceffive Commendations can fig- 
nifie nothing here; becaufe every Man 
gives the’ higheft Applaufes to the Per- 
fecteft thing he ever faw or heard, of any 
kind : And if he is not capable of Invent- 
ing in any particular Art himfelf, he can 
form no clear Idea of it, beyond what 
himfelf was then affected with, when he 
firft heard thofe difcourfe of it, who pre- 
tended to be Judges of every thing relating 


‘to it, 


(6.) It is very probable, that Ancient 


| Mufic had all that which fill moft af.ects 


common 
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common Hearers. ‘The generality of Au- 
ditors are. moved with an excellent Voice, 
are pleafed when Time is exactly kept, 
and love to hear an Inftrument played true 
to a fine Voice, when the one does not fo 
far drown the other, but that they can rea- 
dily underftand what is fung, and can,with- 
out previous Skill, perceive that the one 


exactly anfwers the other throughout ; and” 


their Paffions will be effectually moved with 
fprightly or lamentable Compofitions : In 
all which Things the Ancients, probably, 
were very perfect. To fuch Men, many 
of our Modern Compofitions, where feve- 
ral Parts are fung or played at the fame 
time, would feem confufed, intricate and 
unpleafant: Though in thofe Cafes , the 

eater this feeming Confufion is, the more 
Pleafure does the Skilful Hearer take, in 
unravelling every feveral Part, and in ob- 
ferving how artfully thofe feemingly difa- 
greeing Tones join, like true-cut Tallies, 
one within another , to make up that uni- 
ted Concord, which very often gives little 
Satisfaction to common Ears ; though in 
fuch fort of Corfpofitions it is, that the 
Excellency of Modern Mufic chiefly confifts 
For, in making a Judgment of Mufic, it is. 
much the fame thing as it is in making a 
Judgment of Piffures. A great Judge in 
Painting, does not gaze upon an exquifite 
Piece, fo much to raife his Paffions, as to 
; x 4 inform 
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inform his Judgment, as to approve, or to: 
find fault ; His Eye runs over every Part, 
to find out every Excellency; and his Plea- 
fure lies in the Reflex Act of his Mind, 
when he knows that he can. judicioufly 
tell where ever'y Beauty lies, or where the 
Defects are difcernible : Which an ordina- 
ry Spectator would never find out. The 
chiefeft thing which this Man minds, is the 
Story ; and if that is lively reprefented, if 
the Figures do not laugh when they fliould 
weep, or weep when they fhould appear 
pleafed, he is fatisfied, if there are no ob- 
vious Faults, committed any where elfe : 
And this, perhaps , equally well, if the 
Piece be drawn by Raphard, as by an ordi- 
nary Mafler, who is juft able to make 
Things look like Life. So likewife in Mu- 
fic; He that hears a numerous Song, fet to 
avery moving Tune, exquifitely fung to a 
{weet Inftrument , will find his Paffions 
raifed, whilft his Underftanding, poflibly, 
may have little-or no fhare in the Bufinefs. 
He {fcarce knows, perhaps, the Names of 
the Notes, and fo can be affected only with 
an Harmony, of which he can render no 


Account. To this Man, what is intricate, 


appears confufed; and therefore he can 
make no Judgment of the true Excellency 
of thofe Things, which feem fed * 

WLU IC. 


him only , ‘for want of Skill in: - 


- -* Whereas, 
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Whereas, on the contrary, the Skill or Tg- 
norance of the Compofer,-ferve rather to 
entertain the Underftanding, than to gra- 
tifié the Paffions ‘of a skilful Mafter, whofe 
Paffions are then the moft thoroughly raifed, 
when his Underftanding receives the great- 
eft SatisfaGion. 

(7) It will be difficult to form a juft 
Idea of the Pleafure which the Ancient 
Mufic afforded, unlefs one reflects upon the 
confeffedly unimitable Sweetnefs of the An- 
cient Poetry, the Greek efpecially ; which, 
when fung by clear and fweet Voices, int 
fuch a manner, as that the Hearer never 
loft a Syllable, could fcarce fail of pro- 
ducing thofe Emotions of Soul which the 
Poet intended to raife. And, indeed, the 
great End of Mufic, which 1s to pleafe the 
Audience, was anciently, perhaps, better 
anfwered than now; tliough a Modern 
Mafter would then have been dif-fatisfied, 
becaufe fuch Conforts as the Ancient Sym- 
phonies properly were, in which feveral In- 
ftruments, and perhaps Voices, play’d and 
fung the fame Part together, cannot difco- 
ver the Extent and Perfection of the Art, 
whichhere only is to be confidered, fo much 
as the Compofitions of our Modern Ope- 
ras ° 

From all this it may, perhaps, be not 
unreafonable to conclude, that though ¢ ” as 
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thofe Charms of Mufic , by which Men-and 
Reajfts, Fifbes, Fowls and Serpents, were-fo 
frequently enchanted, and their very Natures 
changed, be really and irrecoverably loft, 
if ever they were had ; yet the Art of My- 
fic, that is to fay, of Singing, and Playing 
upon Harmonious Inftruments, is, | in it 
felf, much a perfecter thing, though per- 
haps not much pleafanter to an unskilful 
Audience, than it ever was amongft the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. 


ET ET TI Ee 


CHAP. XXVI- 


Of Ancient and Modern Phyfic and 
Surgery. 


A Fter thefe Mathematical Sciences, it 
is convenient to go to thofe which 

are more properly Phyfca/, and in our Lan- 
guage alone peculiarly fo called. What 
thefe want in Certainty , they make up in 
Ufefulnefs: For, if Life and Health be the 
greateft good Things which we can enjoy 
here, a Conjectural Knowledge, that may 
but fometimes give us Relief when thofe 
are in danger, is much more valuable than 
@ certain Knowledge of other Things, which 
can 
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can only employ the Underftanding, or 
furnifh us with fuch Conveniencies as may 
be fpared; fince we fee that feveral 
Nations which never had them, lived 
happily , and did great Things in the 
World. | , 

Before I begin my Comparifon between 
Ancient and Modern Skill in Phyfic, it may 
be neceffary to ftate the Difference between 
an Empiric and a Rational Phyfician; and to 
enquire how far a Rational Phyfician may 
reafon right, as to what relates to the Cu- 
ring of his Patient’s Diftemper, though his 
general Hypothefes be wrong, and his The- 
ories, in themfelves confider'd, infufficient. 
An Empiric is properly he who, without 
confidering the Conftitution of his Patient 
the Symptoms of his Difeafe, or thofe Cir- 
cumftances of his Cafe which arife from 
Outward Accidents, adminifters fuch Phy- 
fic as has formerly done goodto fome Body 
elfe that was pene with an Illnefs 
which was called by the fame Name with 
this that his Patient now Jabours under. A 
Rational Phyfician is he who critically en- 
quires into the Conftitution, and peculiar 
Accidents of Life, of the Perfon to whom 
he is to adminifter: who weighs all the 
known Virtues of the Medicines which may 
be thought proper to the Cafe in hand ; 
who balances all the Symptoms, and, from 
paft Obfervations, finds which have pee 
ata 
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fatal, and which fafe ; which arife from 
Outward Accidents, and which from the. 
Difeafe it felf; and who thence collects 
which ought fooneft to be removed, and 
which may be neglected, and thereupon 
prefcribes accordingly. \ 
Now it is evident, that fuch a Man’s 
Prefcriptions may be very valuable, be- 
caufe they are founded upon repeated Ob- 
fervations of the Phenomena of Difeafes. 
And he may form Secondary Theories, 
which, like Prolemee’s Eccentrics and Epzcy- 
cles, fhall be good Guides to Practice ; not 
by giving a certain Infight into the firft 
Caufes, and feveral Steps, by which the Dit 
eafe firft began, and was afterwards carried 
on ; but by enabling the Phyfician to make 
lucky Conjectures at proper Courfes, and 
fit Medicines, whereby to relieve or cure 
his Patient. And herein he may be equally 

fuccefsful, whether he refolves every thin 
into Hot or Cold, Moift or Dry ; into A- 
cids, or Alkali’s ; into Salt, Sulphur, or 
Mercury ; or into any thing elfe. He does 
not know, for Inftance, that Spittle, Bile, 
and the Pancreatic Juice, are the main In- 
ftruments of Digeftion; yet he fees thathis 
Patient digefts his Meat with great Diff- 
culty; He is fure, that as long as that 
lafts, the fick Man cannot have a good Ha- 
bit of Body : He finds that the Diftemper 
/ * arifes 
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grifes fometimes, though not always, from 
a Vifible Caufe; end he has tried the good- 
nefs of fuch and fuch Medicines, in feem- 
ingly parallel Cafes. He may be ablethere- 
fore to give very excellent Advice, though 
he cannot, perhaps, dive into the Original 
and Caufes of the Diftemper fo well as ano- 
ther Man ; who having greater Anatomi- 


cal Helps, and being accuftomed to reafon - 


upon more certain Phyfiological Principles, 
has made a ftriét Enquiry into that parti- 
cular Cafe: And fo by confequence, though 
he cannot be faid to know fo much of the 
Nature of the Difeafe as that other Man ; 
yet, perhaps, their Method of Practice, 
notwithftanding the great Difparity of each 
others Knowledge, fhall be, in the main, 

thefame. | 
' Though all this feems certain, yet, in 
the Argument before us, it is not an eafie 
thing to ftate the Queftion fo equally, as 
to fatisfie all contending Sides. He that 
looks into the Writings of the generality of 
the Rational Phyficians, as they called them- 
felves, by way of Eminence ; that is to fay, 
of thofe who, about an Hundred Years 
ago, fet up Hippocrates and Galen , for the 
Parents and Perfecters of Medicinal Know- 
ledge, will find, throughout all their Wri- 
tings, great Contempt of every thing that 
is not plainly deducible from thofe Texts. 
On the other hand , If he dips me oe 
: ooks 
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Books ‘of the Chymical Philofophers, he 
will meet with equal Scorn of thofe Books 
and Methods,which they, in Derifion, have 
called Galenical. And yet it is evident, that 
Practifing Phyficians of both Parties, have 
often wrought extraordinary Cures by their 
own Methods. So that there feems to have 
been equal Injuftice on all hands, in ex- 
cluding all Methods of Cure not built up- 
on their own Principles. Here therefore, 
without being pofitive in a Difpute, about 
which the Parties concerned are not them- 
felves agreed , I fhalf only offer thefe few - 
Things : (1.) That if the Greatnefs of any 
one particular Genius were all that was to 
be look’d after, Hippocrates alone feems to 
have been the Man, whofe Affertions in the 
Practical Part of Phyfic might be blindly 
received : For He,without the Help of any 
great Affiftances, that we know of, did 
that, which, if it were ftill to do, would 
feem fufficient to employ the united Force 
of more than one Age. He was {crupulouf- 
ly Exact in Diftinguifhing Difeafes, in Ob- 
ferving the proper Symptoms of each, and 
taking Notice of their Duration , thereby 
to make a Judgment how far they might 
be efteemed dangerous, and how far fafe. 
Herein his particular Excellency feems to 
have lain; and this, in the Order of Know- 
ledge, is the firft thing that a Rational Phy- 
fician ought to make lumfelf Mafter of : 

ie Which 
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Which is a fure Argument, that Aiippocra- 


ses thoroughly underftood what things were 
neceflary for him to ftudy with the great- 
eft Care, in order to make his Writings al- 
ways ufeful to Pofterity. (2.) That, in the 
Opinion of the ableft Judges, the Nazural 
Hiftory of Difeafes was as perfetly known, 
and they were as accurately diftinguifhed 
by the Ancients, as ever they have been 
fince; and confequently, that the Know- 
ledge of the Appearances, or Diagnoftics (as 
they call them) of every Diftemper com- 
mofi to us and them, is owing to, at leaft 
may be found in the Writings of the Anci- 
ents ; for this they appeal to the Writings 
of Aretaeus, and Caelius Aurelianus, whole 
Defcriptions of the Difeafes they treat of, 
are in a manner perfect : The Fragments of 
Herophilus, and fome other Ancient Phyfi- 
cians preferved in Caelius Aurelianus, fhew 
this not to have been peculiar to him, but 
common with the other great Men of An- 
tiquity. (3.) That, fetting afide Chymical 
Remedies, and fome few Drugs brought to 
us out of the Weft-Jndies, the Body of the 
Materia Medica now in Ufe, is owing to 
the Ancients, who applied their Remedies 
with as great Skill and Judgment as any 
Modern Phyficians whatfoever. But yet, 
(4.) Though we-fhould allow: the Ancient 
Methods ot Practice to have been as per- 
fect, nay, perfedter than thofe now in ufe, 

which 
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which fome great Men have eagerly cdr 
tended for; yet it does not follow, that the 
whole Compafs of their Profeffion was fo 
well underftood by the Ancients ~as itis 
now ; becaufe it is abfolutely impoffible to 
form juft Theories of all Difeafes, fo asto 
lay down the perfecteft Methods of Cure 
poffible, ‘which fhall be adapted to all Per: 
fons, in all Circumflances ; till Anatomy 
and Phyfiology are perfectly known ; and 
by confequence, later Theories will always 
be more eftimable, as they are raifed upon 
newer Difcoveries in Anatomy and Phyfio- 
logy : So that we may be fute no Ancient 
‘Theories can be fo excellent ,° as fome of 
thofe which have been devifed by Modern 
Philofophers. (4.) That if the Addition of 
every ngw Medicine be an ufeful Acceffion 
tothe Body of Phyfic, then a new Method 
of Préparing known Medicines ; of making 
thofe Things profitable and noble Reme- 
dies, which before were dreaded as Poy. 
fons, or laid by as ufelefs; and of trying 
fuch Experiments upon Bodies yet uriexami- 
ned, as will foon and certainly difcover 
fome of their moft principal Virtues, mut 
be of unfpeakable Advantage, and make 
the Knowledge of thofe who pofflefs fuch a 
Method juftly more valuable than that of 
thofe who want it. But this relates more 
particularly to Chymiffry, of which. enough 


has becn faid alrgady. (6.) That if the 
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Practice of proper Judges be a reafonabld 
Prejudice for or again{t any thing, thenthis 
Science has received vaft Improvements of 
late Years: For now the generality of Phy- 
ficians acquiefce in Modern Tlieoriés, or, 
which in the prefent Difpute is all one, ad~ 
vance new ones upon Anatomical and Phy- 
fical Principles, purfuarit to thofé Difcove- 
ries which have been lately ftiadé. In their 
Practice , they mix Galénical and Chymicai 
Medicines together. They ow, that Ga- 
lenical Ways of preparing Drugs, ancierit+ 
ly made ufe of in the Practice ot Phyfic, are, 
in many Cafes, not fo valuable as Chymical 
ones. In fhort, though they pay a due Re- 
{pect to the Writings of the Ancients, and 
in thofe things whete they find by theit 
own Experience that the Ancient Obferva- 
tions hold , follow their Directions ; yet 
their conftant Language, and as conflant 
Practice, whenfoever one oppofes Ancient 
Authorities to them, is, Zhat the Ancients 
did very well for their Time; but that Expe- 
rience, and farther Light, bas taught them 
Lester Things. This, I mtuft needs own, 
has very great Weight with me, who am 
apt, caeteris paribus, to believe every Man 
in his own Way; Phyficians efpecially, be- 
caufe their Science is entirely got by 4 long 
Series of repeated Experiments and Qbfer- 


vations : So that it feems to be almoftim-: 


poffible, but that, in all fuch Cafes, where 
YX Men 
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Men have the Affiftance of former Lighr; 
and where the Subject upon which they | 
employ their Pains wanted a great deal of 
that Perfection, which thofe that fhidy it 
have an Idea of, as fill wanting, and can 
only. be attained by a longer Experience, 
fucceffive Ages muft make great Additions 
to the former Stock. (7.) ‘That though 
the noble Difcoveries of thefe latter Ages, 
might, ~poffibly, be found in Aigppocrates, 
Ariftotle and Galen ; yet, fince no Interpre- 
ters could ever find them there, till they 
were actually difcovered anew by Modern 


‘Phyficians, who followed Nature only as 


their Guide’, thefe late Difcoverers have as 
juft Right to the Glory due to.fuch. Difco- 
veries, as the Ancients could-poffibly have: 
They both copied after the fame Original ; 
they both decyphered the fame Characters, 
that before’were unintelligible; not by 
reading Books, but by trying Experiments, 
and making Obfervations. And therefore, 
Vanier Linden, Almeloveen, and the reft of 
the Bigots for the Ancients, deal very un- 
juftly, when they cry out, upon the Sight 
of any New Difcovery , This Azppocrates 
knew ; This Arifforle taught. Could thefe 
Men have made thefe Difcoveries by ftu- 
dying thofe Ancient Authors, without the 
Affiffance of Dr. Harvey, Afellus, Pecquet, 
Malpighius, or the ret 2 This would hold, 
in cafe the Czrculation of the Blood, the Chyle- 

Velfels, 
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Veffels, Lympheducts, and the other great 
‘Difcoveries in Andtonry, ,had really been 
inthe Ancients. ‘Chat they are not, £ bé- 
lieve T haye ptoved altcady. To whighi 
‘AU fhall quly add, That former Commerita- 
tots wanted neither Greéknor Skill ; and 
had fuch’ Things :been’ in their Writings; 
they would infallibly havefqund themthere, 
It is eafie now fo tell what Acquifitiogs 
have, been made fince,Galen’s Days... Whert 
Hippocrates lived, Anatomy was d rude, 
imperfect Ching : Ithas firicé been growing, 
and the Theories of all Difeafes have beeri 
propettionably more compleat. Chymifiry 
has bee introduced into Pbkyfc ; thereby 
the Materia Medica has ;heen. enlarged by 
fome as noble Medicines as any the An¢- 
ents weré acquajrited with ;.the Naufeguf- 
nefs of marly: Medicines has beeri removed ; 
and they have been made: lefs clogging,and 
more. efficacious, fince, they, may be takért 
itt leffer, Quantities, and isi mote pleafant 
Vehicles, to as good if not better purpofe 
thari before. _Botanics have beert unf{peaka- 
bly enlarged ;_ and thereby alfo the Difpen- 
fatoties have been ftocked with fome ex- 
cellerit Remedies, thatthe Old World knew 
nothing of. Jf thefe Particulars, be tightly 
ftated, as they feem tobe, they will go 
very far to decidé the Queftion: And fo.I 
trail leave it; without determining any 
fling pofitively about it. .So much for 
¥ 2 thas 
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that part of Medicine which in our Lan 
guage is peculiarly call Phyfc. | 

Surgevy comes next to be confidered ; 
which though at prefent it be- looked upon 
as inferior to Phyfc, yet it was’ much the 
ancienteft, and is ftill the certaineft part 
of Medicine. For here the Eye directs the 
Surgeon how he fiiall proceed, art if he 
knows but the Virtue of His Medicines, 
and how to apply them, he can, generally 
fpeaking, tell whether his Patient be curs- 
ble or not. Anciently this was only 2 
Branch of the Phyfcian’s Work ; and the 
Old Phyfictans in the Heroical Times, <Aé/- 
culapius, Chiron, Machaon, and the ret, 
were little more than Surgeons, that could 
apply a Plaifter, and cure a Green Wound. 
Nay, after Learning had emboldened Men 
to Reafon upon the Caufes of Difeafes, 
whofe Original was not vifible to thenaked 
Eye, and to try whether Inward Reme- 
dies would not cure them, Surgery was 
conftantly treated of by Phyfctans, as 3 
Part of their Profeffion. Ceffus alone will 
convince every Man of the Truth of this 
Propofition. | 

But how they treated of it;T durft not ad- 


me for leaving it untouch’d, fince that em- 
nently Learned Surgeon,Charles Bernard, Ely 
fince the former Editions of this Book, d 
fervedly advanced to be Firlt et eae 

¢ 
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Her Majefty’s Perfon, has done me the fa- 
vour fo communicate this following Paper, 
which I fhall fubjoin in his own words : 

_ © If we enquire into the Improvements 
‘which have been made by the Moderns 
Sin Surgery we fhall be forced to confefs, 

‘that we have fo little reafon to value our 
‘felves beyond the Ancients, er to be 
‘tempted to contemn them, as the fafhion 
‘is among thofe who know little, and have 
‘read nothing , that we cannot give ftron- 
‘ger or more convincing Proofs of our 
‘own Ignorance, as well as our Pride. I 
‘do not pretend that the Moderns have not 
‘at all contributed towards the Improve- 
‘ment of Surgery ;. that were both abfurd 
‘and injurious, and would argue as much 
‘Folly as that which I am reproach- 
‘ing : but that which I am contefting for, 
‘is, That it confifts rather in refining and 
‘ dreffing up the Inventions of the Ancients, 
‘and fetting them in a better light, than 


‘in adding many important ones of our 


‘own. Whether it be, that the Art of 
“ Healing External Hurts, being principal- 
* ly the Subject of our Senfes, was earlier 
‘ ftudied, and therefore capable of being 
* fooner brought to a greater degree of Per- 
‘ fe@tion, than the other Branch of Medi- 
* cine; or,thatthe majority of the meer Pro- 
* feffors having been, for fome Ages, illite- 
‘rate and Empirical, it hath not been ad- 

. Mi 3 ‘ vane'd 
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‘ vaned and cultivated fo as it might have 
‘ been, had they been better qualified than 
€ they generally were, and do yet, for the 
‘ sreateft part cofitinue to be: For 4 Tefti- 
* mony of which, that exceeding Paucity 
‘of Good Writers which occur in Surgery, 
¢ whet compared With thofe' in moft of the 
‘other léarned Afts and Sciences, is; in 
‘friy Opinion fufficient; and yet were 
* tHey fewer, “twould in the Judgment of 
‘ thefe Sciolz; be tio great detriment to the 
‘ Aft. Fof the Folly of which Affertion, 
¢ the-beft Exeafé that can be nude, feems 
“tobe, that bétaufe fomie Methods of pro- 
£ ceeding both in PAyfic and Surgery, which 
‘ are incorhihutiicdble, ta whieh every Man 
‘ muft be directed by his own Judpnient, 
“and Natural Sagacity , not beifig to be | 
* fourid in thefe anchors whom thefe opini- 
$ oilated Practitioners have had the fuck to 
‘ confult, they are ted immediately to de- 
f {pife all Reading, 45 ufelefsand uninftru- 
* Ctive ; efpecially that of the Ancients, 
‘who do not generally, I confefs, write to 
f Novitiates and Fools, or to thofe who 
§ willbe always fitch. : $94 

* But whoever hath been convelfant in| 


their Writings, and hath the @pportani- 


* ty-and Capacity of Comparing and Judg- 
* ing from his own Experience, will readi- 
ly confefs, that one thing which-does not 
fa little recommend the Reading of en 
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* beyond moft of the Moderns, is, that 
‘they are more accurate in defcribing the 
‘ Pathognomonics, and more juft and nice in 
* diftinguifhing the Species of Tumors and 
‘ Ulcers,than our more refined Moderns are. 
“ If this Age hath par’d away any rude 
‘and fuperfluous Methods of Practice , as 
“it mutt be confeffed they have, it cannot 
“ be demonftrated that they'were all deriv’d 
* from the Ancients, but were in a great 
‘ meéafure introduc’d by ignorant and’ bar- 
© barous Profeffors of a much latér date. 
© There is no queftion but that the prin- 
* cipal Improvements which have thefe lat- 
“ter Ages been made in Surgery, are owing 
* chiefly to the Difcoveries which have 
“been made in Anatomy, by which we 
‘ are better enabled to folve many of thofe 
* Phaenomena which werebefore inexplica- 
* ble, or explained amifs; the moft impor- 
‘tant part, in the mean while (I mean, 
‘ the Art of Healing, to which all the others 
* ought to be fubfervient ) remaining very 
little better than the Ancients left it,. | 
‘ As an unconteftable Proof of what I fay, 
“T appeal to all thofe Bodies of Surgery 
“which have been hitherto publifhed by 
* the moft Learned and Celebrated of the 
* Moderns, being all manifeftly Tran{cripts 
‘from one another, and the beft of them 
* from the Ancients. But this may indeed 
-£ be faid in Defenfe of the Moderns in this 
| ¥ 4 ‘ par- 
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particular, That even Tran{eribing is not 
‘their Invention, though it be their Pra- 
‘ Atice; for Aetius and Aegineta have bor- 
row’d not a little of what they have,from 
‘Galen; and Marcellus Empiricus more gro- 
‘fly from Scribonius Largus, without fo 
‘much as remembring his Name amon 
“the reft of thofe Authors to whom he 
* was lefs beholden. 

‘ Among all the Syf{tematical Writers, I 
‘think there are very few who refufe. the 
* Preference to Hieron-Fabricius ab Aqua- 
* pendente, as a Perfon of unqueftioned 
‘ Learning and Judgment ; and yet is not 
“he afhamed , to Jet his Readers know, 
* that Ce/fus among the Latins ( who , he 
© tells us, 1s Mirabilis in Omnibus, and ad- 
* vifes, in Alorace’s words, 

‘ Notturni verfare manu, verfare diurna,) 

* Paulus Aegzneta among the Greeks,and Albu- 
‘cafis among the Arabzans(whom 1am willing 
* toplace among the Moderns, being 1n the 
* number of thofe whom our Modern Judges 
* reject, either becaufe they never read him, 
* or becaufe he had the misfortune to live 


“DC Years fince) are the Triumvirate to 


* whom he principally ftands indebted, for 
* the Affiftance he receiyed from them, in 
* compofing huis excellent Book. 

“But how many Operations are there 
* now in ufe, which were unknown to the 


f Ancients? I fear, that upon a.due Enqui- 
¢ 
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‘ry, there would bemore ufeful ones found 
“to be omitted or -difcontinued, than to 
* have been invented by us. But to defcend 
‘a little to Particulars, that we may, with- 
* out Prejudice or Partiality, be enabled to 
‘determine whether the Ancients are in- 
‘deed fo contemtible , and their Writings 
‘ufelefs, as fome would reprefent them. 
* Cutting for the Stone (to begin with that) 
* was,unqueftionably theirs, and the man- 
‘ner accurately defcribed by Cedfus and o- 
“thers ; and yet, that no Perfon or Age 
‘-may be defrauded of the Glory they de- 
‘ ferve, where we can do them right, we 
£ muft confefS, that that way of perform- 
‘ ing it which in moft Cafes is preferrible, 
‘and in fome only practicable, which by 
‘ Authors is fty?’d Magnus apparatus, the 
‘ High Operation, or Cutting upon the Staff, 
‘ was invented by oneFohannes de Romanis of 
‘Cremona, who flourifht: at Rome, about 
‘the Year MDXX. The Manner of the 


‘ Operation, and the Inftruments neceflary, © 


* were firft deftribed and publifh’d by his 
* Scholar Marianus Santtus Barolitanus, at 
“ Venice, in MDXXXV. The Ufe of the 
€ Modiolus, in Opening the Skull, was like- 
‘wife theirs; our Country-man Woodall 
‘ only mending the Inftrument, by makin 

‘ that taper, which was before cylindrical, 
‘and for that reafon not altogether fo {e- 
f eure: The Algae, or Wings, being He 
ae pe hal ; * Tn- 
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‘ Invention of that Greas Man Agquapendins, 
“to whom we ftand obliged for many other 
‘ ufeful Inftruments. The Paracentefs, ix 
‘ all its kinds, is theirs: Barbette, indeed, 


_ invented afi Inftrument which is fome- 


‘times more commodioufly made ufe of 
‘than the Ancient Methods are. Laryngq- 
‘ tomy, or the Opening of the Wind-Pipe — 
‘in a Quinfey,. was practis’d by them 3 3n 

* Operation fecure and neceffary, however 
‘at this day fo difus’d, that tc is almeft 
‘ become obfelete , either through the ‘Fi- 
‘ midity of the Patient, or Relations, or 
“the Backwardnefs or Ignorance of . the 
‘ Phyfician or Surgeon; and though re- 
‘ zaeus, P. Aegineta, and Caelius Aureliquus, 
‘feem, from the Authority of duty/us, to 
* difcourfe doubtfully of it, yet the greatelt 
“part of the Ancients, both Greeks and A- 
© rabtans, advile it; and Galen in particular, 
“ from Reafon and Experience, as well as 
“ from the Authority of Afclepiades, juftly 


‘ ©yecommends it as the laft Refuge in a 


“ Quinfey. Cutting for the Hernia Iutefit- 
* nals, with thetrue Diflinctions and Cures 
‘ of all the other Species, are accuratly de- 
‘ fcribed by them. They taught us the 
* Cure of the Prerygion and Catarait ; they 
“ defarib’d and diftinguifh’d all the Difeafes 
“ of the Eyes, ( which were not then , 25 
‘now, to the reproach of the Age they 
‘are, almoft folely in the Hands ‘of a 
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* Wonvert and’ Mountébanks. ) as . jafthy: as 
“any of our ModerrOculifts, who, indeed, 
* do little more than tranfcribe from: them. 
“ Optning an Artery, atid the Fugular-Pein, 
; (fannie to be revivedhere in England) 
“was tio more firft attempted by thé Mo- 
* deras; than making: Ligaturé in an Aneu- 
* #ifm, which eoubH an Operation of no 
* mighty difficulty, was certainly act un- 
‘ dérftood, very lately, by Fred. Ruyfch, a 
*‘ confiderable Dutch Anatomift, and Pto- 
* feffor of that and Stirgery at Am/teldam,[as 
* may be feén in his Obfervationes Anatomico- 
* Chirurgicae, Obf. 2. printed in Quarto, at 
* Amftel. MDCXCI. } The Extirpation of 
* the Touftls, or Uvula, is not our Inventi- 
“or; ‘though, itideed, the removal of the 
‘ former by Potential Cauteries, which we 
* fometimes ufe, when the Patient will not 
“admit Excifion, or Fite, feems neither to 
“ have been practis’d nor known to the An- 
“cients. The manner of treating the Fytu- 
* la Laorymalis, (a hice and difficult Cure , 
‘very often, ) which we continue at this 
‘ day,- is fo other than what was taught by 
“them, only the Ufe of the Caznulator the 
* Cautery feems owing to Fabr. ab Aqua- 
“vendente. As for the’ Adfual Cautery, no 
* inconfiderable, however terrible a Branch 
of Surgery it may feem, though Cofaeus, 
* Fenus and Severinus have written fo amply 
‘ concerning it, yet from one fingle Apho- 
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¢rifm ‘tis demonftrable, that AZppocrates 
‘knew its true Ufe as well as any that 
¢ have fince fucceeded him; not to menti-- 
‘ on how frequent it is in the Writings of 
« all the reft of the Ancients, and us’d in 
‘ many Cafes, (Ido not doubt but with 
‘ admirable fuccefs .) wherein it is wholly 
‘ neglected, or not underftood by us. ‘The 
‘ Cure of the Varices, by Ineifion , {carce’ 
‘ talk’d of in our Days, feems to haye been 
‘ familiarly practis’d among the Ancients, 
“ asis manifeft from Celfus, and Paulus Ae- 
‘ gineta ; though fo painful an Operation, 
‘that, as Zuly 2. Tufcul. and Plutarch tell 
“us, Marius was the firft who in one Leg 
“underwent it, ftanding, and without be- 
* ing bound, though he could not be pre- 
‘ vail’d upon to purchafe with fe much 
‘ Tortue a Cure in the other: And though 
* Pliny tells us, that he was anus Hominum, 
* the fingle Inftance ; yet Zu/y affures us, 
‘ that by his Example , there were others 
‘that: fuftain’d it with equal Refolution 
“and Fortitude. And whoever is conver- 
* fant with thofe obftinate Varicous Ulcers 
* which we frequently meet with, will con- 
‘ fefs, that for the effecting a Cure, ’tisab- 
‘ folutely neceffary, however painful and 
* fuperfluous an Operation fome may efteem 
“it. The Ancients mention the Var? and 
* Valgi , and prefcribe us a Method of 
< Cure ; but the manner of ther Reducti- 
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; & by the Inftraments now in ufe they 
“ ‘knew not, which were the Invention of 
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* Fabricius ab Aquapendente > as wasalfothat 


* for Extradlion of the Polypus , which ne- 
* verthelefs the Ancients cur’d as frequent- 
“ly, though not fo commedioufly as 
“our felves. But the Polypus of the Ear 
‘ ( a Difeafe indeed which occurs not fo of- 
‘ten as the preceeding ) feems fo little 
‘ known to the Moderns, that the very 
‘ Mention of any fach Difeafe is rarely to 
‘ be met with in any of their Writings, yet 
‘ the Cure of it is not omitted by the An- 
‘ cients. ‘They were perfe@tly acquainted. 
‘ and furnifhed with convenient Inftruments 
‘ for the Reduction of all the Species of 
‘ Fractures and. Luxations, and the Methods 
‘of treating them afterwards; together 
© with all the kinds of Sutures at this day 
in ufe among us, and fome too that are 
‘ now loft, at leaft fo uncertain, that fome 
¢ very learned Men have thought they.em- 
‘ ployed not their time amifs, in endea- 
‘vouring to determine what they were, 
‘and to recover their Ufe. And though 
¢ fome have contended, that Jffues were un- 


‘known to them, the contrary. is evident, _ 


“ from Celfus and Caelius Aurelianus, though 
“we muft acknowledge, that the placing 
‘and continuing. them as now we do, ap- 

_ © pears not to have been in ufe among them. 
‘Nor is the Seton fo extremely Mocsety 
ut 
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‘but that Lanfrancus, who lived OCOG 
“ Years fince, directs its Ufe, arid defetihey 
“the manner of Making, (yet mentions it 
© not as ari Invention of his time, ) though; 
‘indeed, till Az/danus his days, it feems.to 
‘have been always made with the Actua 
* Cautery. . z 

‘ There is no doubt but the “Yseeszoy970- 
‘xia, Or Cutting the Infant out of the Mo- 
‘ ther, to preferve both, commonly call’d 
© Partus Caefareus, ( not often, if at all pra- 
‘ Gtis’d among us, though revivd -by fome 
‘of our Neighbours with a fuecefs which 
‘ ought to provoke the-Emulation of our 
* Profeflors here ) is owing. purely to the Fe- 
* licity of the Modérns of the laft Century. 
“For, not to enter into the Controverfie, 
‘ whether Pliny, Nonius or Ifdore were. itt 
‘the right, in afferting, that the Firft of 
© the Caefars was denominated from his man- 
“ner of Birth ; or Produs and. Feftus, in.af- 
‘firming, that they were the Caefones ; 
* whereas the Caefars were only fo called, 
* from their Hair : Moft certain it is, that 
* neither Side pretend the Operation to have 
* been done Matre fuperftite : Nor is there 
“any Evidence, that cutting the fve- 
* tus out of the Womb, and preferving the 
* Mother, was ever propos’d or thought of 
“by the Ancients, whether Greek, Latin or 
* Arabian ; both the Story,and the Reafon of 
: the Name, being to be found only ist the 
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‘ Hiftoriansand Grammarians. Who itwas 
‘ that firft-propos’d or-practis’d it, I-confe6s, 
“I amt not able.to determine : For Fr. Rof- 
‘ fetus, who ‘firft wrote folemnly and ex- 
‘prefly, or indeed-at all, concerning it, 


* produces feveral Examples of other Men’s — 


‘Experience and Suceefs, «before ever he 
* attempted it himfelf: 

* As for thofe Operations which the Greeks 
“call’'d Keacbopecere, or Curtorum Chirurgia, 


“they amounted to no more than cutting . 


* the Hair-Lip, or the like, for that they 
“ knew and practis’d ; and therefore it be- 
* comes us to do right to the Age whofe it 
* was, for the Difeovery of that which 
*Gafpar Talzacotius properly fo calls, and 
* which himfelf brought to Perfection ; and 
“ (whatever Scruples fome who have not 
* examin’d the Hiftory, may entertain con- 
* cerning either the ‘Truth or Poffibility of 
‘the Fact ) practis’d with wonderful Dex- 
* terity and Succefs, as may be prov'd from 
* Authorities not to be contefted. So that 
“it is a moft furprifing thing to confider, 
* that few ‘or none fhould have fince at- 
“tempted to imitate fo worthy and: excel- 
* lent a Pattern, efpecially in an Age wherein 
* fomany deplorable and fcandalous Objects 
“ do every day feem either to beg or com- 
‘mand our Affiftance. But I do not affert 
“him to have been the firft Inventor, be- 
* caufe it 1s what I find mentioned, though 
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‘imperfectly , by Alex. Benedittus, beforé 
© Zaliacotius was born ; and afterwards, by 
© Vefalius, inhis Chirurgia Magna, if at leaft 
‘that mean Piece be his,.as we have it 
€ publifh’d by Borgarutius, which Fabr. Hil. 
« danus juftly quettions. There is likewife 
‘an Epiftle quoted by Steph. Gourmelenus, 
in his .4rs Chirurgica, written from one 
“ Calentius to his Friend Orpianus , ( who it 
“ feems, had the misfortuneto want a Nofe,) 


_* giving him an Account, that there was 


‘one Brauca, a Sicilian, qui didicit nares 
© inferere, which Calentius himfelf had feen 
* perform’d, and therefore invites him to 
“come, with this Encouragement, That hé 
“ might be fure to return with a Nofé of 
* what fize he pleas’d. Who this Orpianus 
* was, “is not material to enquire ; mor can 
‘I, Iconfefs, fay much of this Brauea, (or 
* Branca, aS Taliacotius calls him, who feems 
‘to know no more of Him or his Hiftory, 
* than what he tranfcrib’d from Gourmelenus; 
* and Gourmelenus himfelf, no more than is 
: erp’ d in this Epiftle of Calentius,which 
* affords but little light into the Hiftory; ) 
“though it is very probable that he was 
* the fame Perfon whom Amér. Parey met- 
* tidns to have practis'd this way of Inocu- 
* lating Nofes fome Years before his time 
‘in J¢aly, and gives and Inftance of a Ca- 
* det of the Family 2 S. Thoaxe, who being 
: weary and afham’d of a Silver Nofe, ap 
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plying hiriifelf to this Ttalianreturn’d with 


© one of Flefh,. to the Wonder and Satisfa- 


| © @ion of all that knew him. As for this 
© Eliftus Cal, ie from whom we have the 


 firft mention, that I can find, of any fuch 
* Operation, he was Contemporary and 
‘Familiar with Sannazarius, and Fou: Pon- 
* tanus, Who mentions him ; as does alfo 
* Lilius Gyraldus,_in his Hiftory of tlie Mo- 


‘ dern Poets, arid tells us, agreeably enough, | 


‘that he was Poor, Amorous, and a Poet ; 
‘that he was born at Amphratta, in Apulia, 


but liv’d generally at Naples : His Works - 


‘were printed about MDIIT; and after. 
‘wards, his £piftles, among other {elect 
‘ones, were publifh’d by Gilb. Cognatus, 
‘and printed by Oporinus, in MDLVIIL 
‘But I muft not omit, among the ‘eft; 
‘ (what indeed is fo notorious,that no Man, 
*T fuppofe will derty it,) That all the forts 
‘ of Amputations, as Limbs,and Breafts, ec. 
‘were as familiatly practis’d among the 
‘ Ancients, ds any can pretend they are a- 
* morig us, if we had only the Authority 
‘of a Poet for it, Jmmedicabile vulnus 
‘ enfe refcindendum eft. 

“The Art of Bandage, or Rowling, tio 
‘meari or unneceffary, though neglected 
‘piece of Surgery, and upon which the 
‘ French do fo much value themfelves, they 
‘knew fo well, ard had in fuch perfection, 
‘ that we have not Peete to add much 

to 
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‘ to that excellent and ufeful Treatife which 
“ Galen hath exprefly written uponthat Sub- 
“ject. And though the Variety of Inftru- 
“ments now in ufe may feem, in fome mea- 
‘ fure, to’be juftly challeng’d by the Mo- 
“derns, every Man adding as his own Fan- 
“cy fuggefted, and the Neceffity, required; 
“ vet by what are tranfmitted to us by the 
‘Ancients, “tis notorious, that they were 
‘neither ignorant nor deftitute of thofe 
* which were moft neceffary ; and that they 
* had: variety of others too, may, by, what 
“we fee defcrib’d by Oribafus and others, 
“and are at this day made ufe of, moreea- 
‘ fily be imagin’d than prov’d, but feems 
* highly probable. 

‘ As for Topical Medicines, moft certain 
‘it is that we are oblig’d to them, for in- 
‘ ftructing us in the Nature and Proper- 
“ties of almoft all thofe of which we do 
‘at this day form our Applications ; ‘fome 
* few excepted, the Productions of Modern 
*‘ Chymiftry, in this or the preceding Cen- 
hettinya, Mit | 

“ And as for general Methods of Cure, 
* many of them have been fo excellently 
‘well handled by the Ancients, ( to in- 
* flance only in Wounds of the Head) that 
* feveral of the Moderns who have written 
“mot judicioufly upon them, have beet 
“of Opinion, that they could not ferve 
‘ and oblige Pofterity better, than by Com- 
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© menting upon that admirable Book of Z7ip~ 
* pocrates upori the fame Subject. 7 

‘That which without Injury to the Ari 
‘ ciertts, or Variity in our Selves, may be 
‘juftly ‘faid, is, That the publithing Ob- 
‘ fervatioris after that Method which forte 
‘ of the Moderns have done, is that wherein 
‘ we mutt be allowed infinitely to have ex- 
* ceeded them ; and is vaftly of mote Ad- 
‘ vahtage to fle Reader, than the perufal of 
‘ tedious’ Syftems are capable of beirig, two 
‘ or three of which generally comprehertd- 
‘mg whatever is to be found in all the! 
‘eft : But particular Cafes, when judici- 
‘ oufly atid faithfully reported, ( of which 
“too few, I fear, even of the Moderns, 
‘are guilty, ) Az prodeffe folent & deletare, 
* aré' diverting and inftructive at once, the 
‘Reader more effetually adding other 
* Men's Experiérice to his own. 

‘ But to infift.uport every particular, and 
* to preterid to. demonftrate what hath been 
‘inverited, difcontinued, or loft in ¢very 
* Age, if it be to’ be dorle, requires a Per- 
‘fon of greater Leafure , and irifinitely 
* more capable than my felf. What I have 
“ faid, is fufficient to fhew, that it becomes 
* us to fpeak of the Aricients with Refpect 
‘ arid Civility at leaft, if it were orily for 
‘this, That it was our Inftruction, arid the 
* Benefit of ‘Mankind ut general, which in- 
‘ duc’d them to take that Care, and to “a 
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¢ at fo much Expenfe of Time and Labour 
“to communicate their Knowledge to the 
‘ World: Not that we are implicitely tobe 
© determin’d by their Authority, or to fup- 
* pofe that they have not left room: for fuc- 
‘ ceeding Ages to Invent, and to Improve 
‘all thofe Parts of Surgery wherein they 


“appear either to have been miftaken or 
* deficient. For my own part, I mutt 


confefs, I do entirely concurr with The- 
mas Bartholine, | Epift. Med. Cent. 3.] who 


¢ 
6 
4 
‘ 


“very well underftood the Advantages 


which the Moderns had, and was himfelf 
‘ as folicitous for the Improvement of Know- 
“ledge, as inquifitive into Nature, and as 
* happy in his Difcoveries, as any of thofe 
“who imagine it a part of their Wit and 
; Breeding, to ridicule and contemn the 
Ancients; Pefime frudiis fuis confulant (fays 

he) gui ita recentiorum fcriptis fe immer+ 

gunt, ut veteres vel negligant vel contem- 
2 want, quim plerarumque rerum lux ex ils 
_ bendeat : ‘And in another place ;. ta fem- 
_ ber recentiorum fententirs © opinionibus cab- 
_ culum adject , ut faa antiquitatz reverentia 
; gat cut artis noftrae fundamenia de- 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


Of Ancient and Modern Natural Phi- 
lofophy, 


Hiv gone through with the moft 
confiderable Branchesof Naturaland 
Mathematical Knowledge, I am now to en- 
_ quire into the Comparative Excellency of 
Ancient and Modern Books ‘of Philofophy, 
thereby to fee in which of them Nature, 
and its Operations, are explained beft. 
Here I fhall firft enquire into the feveral 
Methods of Philofophizing ; and afterwards, 
into the Intrinfic Worth of the Doctrines 
themfelves. Moderns here are taken ina 
very ftridt fence. I fhall mention none 
who have made any Extries upon this noble 
Stage of Nature (w) above LXXX Years (p)p, 44. 
ago, fince the time of thofe firft Flights of 
the Reftorers of Learning, that are fo ex- 
ceedingly applauded by Sir Wiliam Temple. 
For Natural Philofophy was the laft part of — 
Knowledge which was cultivated with any 
particular Care, upon the Revival of Lear- 
ning ; though Natural Hifter, which is a 
principal Ground-work, had been long be- 
ZL 3 fore 
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fore encreafing, and a confiderable Heap 

of Materials had beeq collected, in order 

to the Work. — Holy cook 

As for Modern Methods of Philofophizing, 

when compared with the Ancient, I thall 

only obferve thefe following Particulars. 

(x.) No Arguments are received 4s co. 

gent, no Principles are allowed as current, 

amoneft the celebrated Philofophers of the 

prefent Age, but what are in themfelves in- 

telligible ; that fo 2 Man may frame an 

Idea of them, of one fort or other. Mat- 

ter and Motion, with their feveral Quali. 

ties, are only confidered in Modern Soluti- 

ons of Phyfical Problems, Sw4/fantial 

(x) P. 46. Forms, Occult Qualities, Cx), Lutentional 

: Species, Ldtofyncraftes, Sympathies, aud Ap- 

tepathies of Things, are exploded ; not be, 

caufe they are Terms ufed by Ancient Phi- 

lofophers, but becaufe they are only empty 

Sounds, Words whereof no Marr can, form 

a certainand determinate Idea, ( 2.) Form. 

ing of Seéts and Parties in Philofophy, 

that fhall take: their Denominations from, 

and think themfelves obliged: to ftand by 

the Opinions of any particular Philofo, 

phers, is, in a manner, wholly. laid: afide, 

Des Cartes is not more believed upon his 

own Word; than. Ariftotle: Matter of Fact 

is. the only thing appealed to ; and Syftems 

are little farther regarded, than-as they are 

Broper to inftruct young. Beginners, uF 
| mu 
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muft have a general Notion of the whole 


Work, ‘béfore they can fufficiently conti: 
prehend aity particular Part of it ;_ aiid 
who mift be taught to reafon by the Solu- 
tiotis of other Men, before they can be a- 
ble to givé Rational Solutions of’ their 
own: In which Cafe, a falfe Hypothefis, 
ingenioufly contrived, may now and then 
do the Service of a true one. (3.) Ma- 
thematics are joined along’ with Phyfology, 
not only 43 Helps to Men’s Undérftandings, 
and Quickeners of their Parts, but as.ab; 
folutely néceffary to the comprehending 
ef thé Oecottomy of Nature, in all her 
Works. (4..) The New Philofophers, as 
théy are commonly called, avoid making 
seneral Conclufions, till they have. collea- 
ed 4 great Number of Expériments or Ob- 
fervations upon the Thing in hand; and, 
as new Light comes in, the old Hypothe- 
fes fall without any Noife or Stir.. So 
that the Inferencés that are now a-ays 
made from any Enquiries into ae 
Things, though perhaps they be fet down 
in general ‘erms, yet are (as it were by 
Confent ) received with this tacit Referve, 
As far as the Experiments or Obfervations 
already made, will warragt. | 

How much the purfuing of thefe Four 
Things will enlarge Natural Philofophy, is 


eafie to guefs. Ido not fay, that none of 


‘thefe things were anciently minded ; but 
‘ ae Z4 only, 
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only, that they were not then fo gerierally 
put in practice. The great Men of Anti. 
quity often expreft themfelves in unintelli. 

ible Cant : They chiefly aim’d at being 
Freads of particular Seéts: Few of their 
Natural Philofophers were .great Mathe- 
maticians : And they did in general efta. 
blith Hypothefes without a fufficient Fund 
of Experiments and Obfervations where- 
upon to build them. The Corpufcularian 
Philofophy is in all probability the oldett, 
and its Principles are thofe intelligible ones 
I juft now commended. “But ts Founda- 
tions being very large, and requiring much 
Time, Cofi, and Patience, to build any 
eat Matters upon, it foon fell, before it 
appears to have been thoroughly under- 
fteod. For it feems evident, that Epicurus 
minded little but the raifing of a Sed, 
which might talk as plaufibly as tho of 
Ariftotle, or Plato, fince he defpifed all 
mahner of Learning, even Mathematics 
themfelves, and gloried in his having fpun 
all his Thoughts out of his own Brain; 2 
good Argument of his Wit indeed, but.a 
very ordinary one of that Skill in Nature 
which Excretius extols in him, as often as 
he takes accafion to fpeak of him. ‘The 
cient Phyfics lgok like a thing wholly 
of Oftentation and Pomp, otherwife T Carl. 
net underftand why Plato fhould reprove 
Exdoxus and -Archytas, for trying to ais 
sha Va Wess Gif 
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their Skill in Geometry ufeful in Matters 
of Civil Life, by inventing of Inftruments 
of public ‘Advantage; or think that thofe 
fublime ‘Truths were debafed, when the 
unlearned part of Mankind were made the 
better for them. And therefore, as Plu- 
tarch complains, in his Life of Marcellus, 
Mechanical Arts were defpifed by Geome- 
ters till Archimedes’s Time : Now though 
this be particularly fpoken there by Piv- 


tarch, of the Making of Inftruments of. 


Defenfe and Offenfe in War, yet it is e- 
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qually applicable to all the Ancient Philo- ~ 


fophy- and Mathematics in general. The 
Old Philofophers feemed ftill to be afraid 
that the Common People fhould defpife 
their Arts, if generally underftood : This 
made them keep, for. the moft part, to 


thofe Studies which required few Hands - 


and Mechanical Tools to compleat them : 
Which to any Man that has a right Noti- 
on of the Extent of a Natural Philofo- 
pher’s Work, will appear abfolutely necef- 
fary. Above all, the Ancients donot feem 
fufficiently to have underftood the Con- 
nexion between Mathematical Proportions 
of ‘Lines and Solids, in an abftracted Pro- 
pofition, and in eyery Part of the Creati- 
of; at leaft, in their Reafonings about the 
Caufes of Natural Things, they did not 
take much Pains to fhew it. When Galen 
Was to give an Account of Vifion, - oe 
ees ; 00 
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Books (y,)de Ufu Partium, becaufe he had 
Occafion to ufe fome few Geomiétrical 
Terms, as Cone, Axis, Triangle, and ‘the 
like ; he makes a long Excufe,’ afd tells a 
tedious Story of a Daemon that appeat’d 
to him, and commanded him to Write 
what he did; and all this, left'the Phyiici- 
ans of that Age fhould think he Conjuy‘d, 
and fo take a Prejudice againft all he {aid. 
This fhews, that in Galen’s Time at leaft, 
there was little Correfpondence between 
Mathematical and Phyfical Sciences, arid 
that Mankind did not believe there was {6 
intimate a Relation between them as it is 
now generally known there is. Many 4 
Man that cannot demonttrate any one fingle 
Propofition in Euclid, takes it now for 
granted, that Geometry is of infinite Ule 
toa Philofopher; and it is believed now 
upon Truft, becaufe it is become an Axi- 
om amongft the Learned in thefe Matters, 
And if it had been fo -received in Galen's 
Time, or by thofe more Ancient Authors 
whom Galen and his Contemporaries fol- 
lowed, or pretended at Iea{t to follow,, as 
their Patterns ; fuch as Hippocrates, whioin 
all Sides reverenced, Hrerophilus, Erafiftra- 
tus, Afclepiades, and feveral: more,, thére’ 
would have been no need of any Excules 
for what he was doing; fince his Readers 
being accuftomed to fuch fort of Reafon- 
ings, wauld either readily have coats 
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them, or acquiefced in them as legitimate 
Ways-of Proof. .If Three or Four Ma- 
thematical Terms were fo affrightning, how 
would thofe learned Difcourfes of Steno 
and Croove, concerning Mufcular Motion, 
have moved them? How much would they 
have been amazed atfuch minute Calcula- 
tions of the Motive-ftrength of all the 
Mutcles in the feveral general forts of Ani- 
mals, as require great Skill in Geometry, 
even to underftand them, which-are made 
by Boreus, in his Difcourfes of the Motion 
of Aunimals? It is not enough, inthis Cafe, 
to quote a Saying or two out of fome 
great Man amongft the Ancients; or to 
tell us, that Plato faid, long ago, That God 
Geometrizes in all his Works ; as long as no 
Man can produce one Ancient Eflay upon 
any Partof Phyfiology, where Mathema- 
tical Ratiocinations were introduced to falve 
thofe Phaenomena of Natural Things, upon 
which it was poffible to talk plaufibly 
without their Help. At leaft, it iscertain, 
That they contented themfelves with ge- 
neral Theories, without entring into mi- 
nute Difquifitions into the feveral Varie- 
ties of Things, as is evident in the two 
Cafes already alledged, of Vifon and Muf- 
cular Motion. A? 

- Now as this Method of Philofophizing 
Jaid, down above, is right, fo it is eafie to 
prove, that it has been carefully te 
y. 
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by Modern Philofophers. My Lord Bacon 
was the firft Great Man who took much 
pains to convince the World that they had 
hitherto been in a wrong Path, and that 
Nature her felf, rather than her Secretaries, 
was to be addreffed to by thofe who were 
defirous to know much of her Mind. 
Monfieur Des Cartes, who came foon af- 
ter, did not perfectly tread in his Steps, 
fince he was for doing too great a part of 
his Work in his Clofet, concluding too 
foon, before he had made Experiments 
enough ; but then to a vaft Genius he join- 
ed exquifite Skill in Geometry, and work- 
ing upon Intelligible Principles in an Intel- 
Ueibe Manner, though he very often fail- 
ed of one part of hisEnd, namely, a right 
Explication of the Phaenomena of Nature ; 
yet by marrying Geometry and Phyfics to- 
gether, he put the World in Hopes of a 
Mafculine Off-{pring'in procefs of Time, 
though the firft Productions fhould prove 
abortive. This was the ftate of Natural 
Philofophy, when thofe great Men who, 
dfter King Charles TI*s Reftoration, joined 
in a Body, called by that Prince himfelf, 
the ROFAL SOCIEFT, went on with 
the Defiga ; they made it their BufinefS to 
fet their Members awork to collect a per- 
fect Hiftory of Nature, in order to efta- 
blith thereupon a Body of Phyfics. What 
has been done towards it by the oats, 
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of that Illuftrious Body, will be evident 
to thofe-who confider that Boyle, Barrow, 
Newton, Huygens, Malpighius, Leeuwenhoek, 
Willughby, Willis, an abundance more al. 
ready named amongf{t the great Advancers 
of real Learning, have belonged to it : If 
it fhall be thought too tedious an’ Under- 
taking, to examine all their Writings, Mr. 
Boyle's Works, Monfieur Le Clerc’s Phyfics, 
any one good Sy/tem of the Cartefian Phi- 
lofophy, Monfieur Rohault’s for Inftance, 
or to comprehend all under one, a Book 
intituled, Phéilofophia Vetus & NovaadUjum 
Scholae accommodata, may be confulted, 
and then there will be no difficulty to de- 
termine of which Side the Verdi& ought 
to be given; in the [aft Book efpecially it 
is evident how very little the Ancients did 
in all Parts of Natural Philofophy, and what 
a great Compafs it at prefent takes, fince it 
makes the Comparifon I all along appeal to. 
Thus, it feems to me to be fufficiently 
plain, That the Ancients Knowledge in all 
Matters relating to Mathematics and Phyfcs, 
was incomparably inferior to that of the 
Moderns. ‘Thefe are Subjects, many of 
them at leaft, which require great Intenfe- 
nefs of ‘Thought, great Strength and 
. Clearnefs of Imagination, even only ‘to 
underftand them; how much more then 
to invent them ? The Ancient Orators, 
who fpoke fo great things in Sie y: 
O- 
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Eloquence, who made if fo vety hatd 
thing to-be ari Orator, had little or rio No: 
tion of the Difficulty of thefe Sciences ; 
the Romans efpecially, who defpifed what 
they did not underftand, and who did rot 
without fome Indignation learn of a Peo- 
ple whom themfelves had conquered. But 
if they could have conceived what 4 Force 
of Genius is required to itivent fuch Pro- 
pofitions as are to be found in the Writings 
of their-own Mathematicians, arid‘of ‘the © 
Modern Geometers and Philofophers, they 


- would foon have acknowledged that theré 


was need of as great at leaft, if not great- 
er Strength of Parts and Application to do 
very confiderable things in thefe Sciences,. 
as in their own admired Eloquerice, which 
was never more artfully erhployed than in 
commending it felf, The Panegyrics which 
they made upon Geometry, were rather 
Marks of their Pedantry, than of their 
Skill ; Plato and Pythagoras admired them, 
and therefore they did fo too, out of 4 
blind Reverence to thofe great Names. 
Otherwife, amongft thofe numerous Com- 
mendations which are given to Archimedes, 
fome would have been {pent upon the many 
noble Theorems which he difcovered, and 
not almoft all upon the Engines wherewith 
he baffied Marcellus at the Siege of Syra- 
cafe. The Propofition, That the Superficies 
of a Sphere is equal to the Area's of Four of 
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its greateft Circles, which is one of the 
moft wonderful Inventions that was ever 
found in Geometry, fhews him to have 
been a much greater Man, than all that is 
faid of him by the Romay or Greek Hifto- 
rians. Had Experimental Philofophy been 
anciently ‘brought upon the Stage, had 
Geometry been folemnly and generally ap- 
plied to the Mechanifm of Nature, and 
not folely made ufe of to inftru@ Men in 
the Art of Reafoning, and even that too, 
not very: frequently neither, the Moderns 
would not have had fo great.Reafon to 
boaft as now they have: For thefe are 
things which come under Ocular Demon- 
ftration, which do not depend upon the 
Fancies of Men for their Approbation, as 
Oratory and Poetry often do. So that 
one may not only in general fay, that the 
Ancients are out-done by the Moderns in 
thefe Matters, but alfo affign moft of the 
Particulars, and determine the Proportion 
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wherein and how far they have been ex- | 


ceeded, and fhew the feveral Steps where- 
by this fort of Learning has from Age to 
Age received Improvement. This ends 
Difputes and fatisfies the Underftanding at 
once. 
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CHAP. XXVIII 


Of the Philological Learning of the 
Moderns. « 


Itherto, in the main, I pleafe my felf, 
H that there cannot be much {faid a- 


~ gainft what I have afferted, though I have 


all along taken care not to {peak too pofi- 
tively, where I found that it was not an 


 eafie thing to vindicate every Propofition 


without entring into a Controverfie, which 
would bear plaufible things on both Sides, 
and fo might be run out into a multitude 
of Words, which in Matters of this kind 
are very tirefome. But there are other 
Parts of Learning {till behind, where the 
bare offering to compare the Moderns to 
the Ancients, may feem a Paradox ; where 
the fubje& Matter is entirely ancient, and 
is chiefly, if not altogether contained int 
Books that weré written before the Anci- 

ent Learning fuffered. much Decay. 
Under this Head Phzlology and Divinity 
may very properly be ranked. I place Di- 
vinity laft, to avoid Repetition ; becaufe 
what I-have to fay concerning Moder 
Philology, wall fireagthen many things that 
may 
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may -be~urged in the Behalf of Modern 
A? as compared with the Ancient, ° 

In fpeaking of the Extent and Excel- 
lency of the Philological Learning of the 
Moderns within thefe laft CC Years, I 
would not -be mifunderftood. For the 
Queftion is not, whether any Modern Cri- 
tic has underftood Plate or Ariftorle, Fio- 
mer OY Pindar, as well as they did them- 
felves, or even fo well as they were under- 
ftood by the Age in which they wrote, for 
that were ridiculous ; but whether Modern 
Induftry may not have been able to difco- 
ver a great many Miftakes in the Afferti- 
ons of the Ancients about Matters not done 
in their own Times, but feveral Ages be- 
fore they were born. For the Ancients 
did not live allin one Age; and though 
they appear all under one Denomination, 
and fo feem: to be in the fame Line, like 
things feen at a vaft Diftance, to us who 
arevery remote from the youngeft of them ; 
yet, upon a nearer View, they will be 
found exceedingly remote fome from o- 
others ; and fo as liable to Miftakes, when 
they talk of Matters not tranfacted in their 
own Times, as we are when we reafon of 
Matters of Fact, which were acted in the 
Reign of Wilzam the Conqueror. Where- 
fore, if one reflects upon the Alteration 
which Printing has introduced into the 


State of Learning, when every Book 
Aa once 
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once printed, becomes, in amanner, out of 


danger of being loft, or hurt by Copiers ; 
and that Books may be compar’d, examin’d 
and canvafs’d with mach more eafe than 


they could before ; it will not feem ridicu- | 


lous to fay, That FofephScaliger, Tfaac Cafau- 


bon, Salmafius, Henricus Valeftus,Selden,Up- | 


er, Bochart, Spanheim, and other Philolo- 
gers of their Stamp, may have had-a very 
comprehenfive View of Antiquity, fucha 
one as Strangers to thofe Matters, can have 
no Idea of; nay,a much greater than, taken 
all together, any one of the Ancients them- 
felves, ever had, or indeed, could have: De- 
mofihenes and Ariffophanes knew the State of 
their ownTimes better than Cafaubon orSal- 
maftus: But it is a queftion whether Boéshr- 
us or Apollinaris Sidonzus knew the State of 
Demofthenes’s Time fo well ; yet thefe alfo 
are Ancients to us,and have left behind them 
Wnitings of a very eftimable Value. _Lite- 
rary Commerce could not anciently be fo 
frequent as now it is, tho’ the Roman Em- 
pire made it more eafie than otherwife it 
could have been. 

In Ecclefaftical Antiquity this can be 
more filly proved than it can inCivdl ; be- 
caufe Monuments of that Kind are more 
numerous, and have been better preferved. 
How widely were the G eek Writers, many, 
times miflaken,when they gave an Account 
of the Affairs of the Latzm Churches. fs 

ow 
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how imperfect, many times, were the Ac: 
counts which the Weffern Churches had of 
Things of the greateft Moment, that had 
been determined in the Zaf > Though the 
Council of Nice was Oecumenical, yet the 
African Churches knew fo little of its Ca- 
rions above L Yeats after it was held, that 
the Bifhops of Rome impofed Canons rhade- 
in another Council, held feveral Years af- 
ter, in another Place, upon them, as Ca- 
rions made in the Council of Nice: Yet 
they were dll, at that time, under one com- 
mon Government, and thefe things were 
acknowledged by all Sides to be of Eternal 
Concernment. The fame Negligence, if 
not greater, is difeernible in Matters which 
were ftudied, rather as Recreation arid Di- 
verfion, than as neteffary Bufinef. How 
many of the Ancients bufied themfelves 
about Examining into the Antiquities of {e- 
veral Nations; efpecially after the Old Te- 
ffament was tranflated into Greek? Yet, 


how few of them underftood the Langua-_— 


ges of thofe Countries of which they d:- 
fputed > There were but Twoof the Ance:- 
ent Fathers, that we know of, that pretend- 
ed to Learning, who underftood Hebrew in 
any tolerable degree, Origen, anid St. 7i7c= 
tom* And how well St. Hzerom urtderftood 
it, 1s now certainly known; not like the 
Lightfoot's, the Buxtorf's, the Drufius’s, and 
the Cuppell’s of the prefent Age, one may 
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be very well affured : The other Oriental 
Languages, even thefe Inquifitive Fathers 
knew little or nothing of. To how ‘good 
Purpofe they have béen cultivated by the 
Moderns, the Writings of Se/den, Bochart, 
Pocock, and feveral others , do abundantly 
declare. When Pocock and Golius went into 
the Eaff, to bring away their Learning, 
they went to.excellent purpofe indeed. The | 
Bodleyan and Leyden Libraries can witnels 
what vaft Heaps of Eaffern MSS. have been 
brought, by fuch Men as thefe, into Ev 
rope. One would think I were drawing up 
a Catalogue, not writing of a Difcourfe, if 
T fhould enumerate the Books which have 
keen printed about the Oriental Learning, 
within thefe laft LXX Years: And how 
much they have enlightned all manner of 
Antiquity, is eafie to tell. : 
How clearly has the O/d Chronology and | 
Geography been ftated by Modern Critics 
and Philologers ; and the Miftakes and 
Carelefnefs of many Writers detected, who 
were efteemed Authentic even in theTimes 
wherein they lived ? Selden and Bochart,to 
name no more at prefent, have plainly pro- 
ved, that all the Ancient Greek Antiquaries 
were not near fo well acquainted with the 
Originals of that Mythology , which then 
made up a good part of their Religion, as 
well as of: their Learning, as they are 
known at prefent, fince the Languages of 
thofe 
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thofe Countries , from whence moft of 
thofe Rites and Stories took their Original, 
have been~carefully examined, ‘and critical- 
ly ftudied.- Is it not a very odd thing, that 
of fo many as have written of the Pyramids, 
there fhould not be one exact Account of 
them, Ancient nor Modern, till Mr.Greaves 
defcribed them? They wereadmired former- 
ly,asmuchas now(z); reckoned amongftthe (z) Barts. 
Seven Wonders of theWorld; and mention’d ”? lial 
from Herodotuss Time, downwards, by mracula 
all that gave any Account of Aegypt: Yet Monin 
moft Men copied after Herodotus; and ma-" 
ny of the reft,who did not, fpoke by guefs. 
None of the exftant Ancient Authors was 
fo Exact as Mr. Sandy’s , who wanted no- 
thing but Mathematical Skill, to have left 
nothing for Mr. Greaves, who came after 
him, todo. ‘This is an eminent Inftance, 
whereby we may give a certain Judgment 
of the Hiftorical Exactnefs of the Ancients, 
compared to that of theModerns. It may 
be anprovegtD confiderable Purpofes ; at 
leaft, it is of great Ufe to juftifie thofe Mo- 
dern Writers, who have , with great free- 
dom, accufed fome of the greateft of the 
Ancients, of Carelefnefs in their Accounts 
of Civil Occurrences, as well as of Natu- 
ral Rarities; and who have dared to believe 
their own Reafon, againft the pofitive Evi- 
dence of anold Hiftorian, in Matters where- 
fn one would think that he had greater Op- 
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portunities of knowing the certain Truth, 
than any Man that has lived for feveral A- 


es. 
: But here I exfpect it fhould be objected, 
That this is not to be efteemed as a Part of 
Real Learning. To pore upon old MSS, 
to compare yarious Readings ; to. turn over 
Gloffaries, and old Schelza upon Ancient Hi 
{torians, Orators and Poets; to be minute. 
ly critical in all the little Fafhions of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans, the Memory 
whereof was, in a manner, loft within L 
or aC Years after they had been in ufe; 
may be good Arguments of a Man’s Indu- 


“firy, and Willingnefs to drudge; but feem 


to fignifie little to denominate him a great 
Genius, or one who was able to doconfide- 
rable Things himfelf. 

The Objection, is fpecious enough , and 
the Indifcretions of many Modern Com- 
mentators have given but too much Colour 
for it; which has, in our Nation efpecual- 
ly, been riyeted in Men’s Minds, more, 
perhaps, than in any other learned. Nation 
in Europe: ‘Though in Enquiries into the 
remotelt Antiquities of the Northern Natt- 
ons, no People have done near fo much as 
fome leayned Exglifhmen. But this Objedii- 
on lies chiefly again{ft the Men, not the 
Knowledge, the Extent whereof it is only 
my Bufinefs to enquire into ; and yet, ever 
there toa, jt 1s without Ground : For,whoa 
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ever will be at the pains to reflec upon 
the vaft Extent of the various Knowledge 
which fuch Men as thofe I named _ before 
have gathered together, which they were 
able to produce to fuch excellent Purpofes 
in their Writings , muft confefs that their 
Genius’s were little, if at all, inferior to 


their Memorzes ; thofe among them, efpe- - 


cially, who have bufied themfelves in re- 
{toring corrupted Places of Ancient Au- 
thors. There are Thoufands of Correcti- 
ons and Cenfures upon Authors to be found 
inthe Annotations of Modern Critics,which 
required more Finenefs of Thought, and 


Happinefs of Invention , than, perhaps, 


Twenty fuch Volumes as thofe were, upon 
which thefe very Criticifms were made. For 
though, generally {peaking, good Copies 
are abfolutely neceflary ; though the Cri- 
tic himfelf ought to have a perfect Com- 
mand of the Language and particular Stile 
of his Author, fhould have a clear Idea of 
the Way and Humour of the Age in which. 
he wrote ; many of which Things require 
great Sagacity, as well as great Induftry ; 
yet there is a peculiar quickne(fs in difcern- 
ing what is proper to the Paflage then to 
be corrected , in diftinguifhing all the par- 
ticular Circumftances neceffary to be obfer- 
ved, and thofe, perhaps, very numerous ; 
which often raifea judicious Critic as much 
above the Author upon whom he tries his 
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Skill, as he that difcerns another Man’s 
Thoughts, is therein greater-than he that 
thinks. And the Objection that is com- 
monly made againft Editors of old Books, 
that every Man cries up his own Author , 
beyond allthat have ever written upon that 
Subject, or in that Way, will rarely hold 
of truly great Critics, when they pafs their 
Judgments, and employ their Thoughts 
upon indifferent Books; fince fome have 
taken as much pains, in their Critical An- 
(s) vid notations (a), to expofe Authors who have 
Petrr Cu- had the good luck to be exceedingly com- 
madvefo. mended by learned Men, as ever others did 

ues in None to praife them. . 
pete “Soon after Learning was reftored, when 
Copies of, Books, by Printing, were pretty 
well multiplied, Crzticifm began; which 
firft was exercifed in fetting out Correct 
Editions of Ancient Books’; Men being 
forced to try to mend the Copies of Books, 
which they faw were fo negligently writ- 
ten. It foon became the Fafhionable Learn- 
ing; and after Frafmus, Budaeus, Beatus 
Rhenanus, and Turnebus had difperfed that 
fort of Knowledge through England, France, 
Germany, and the Low-Countries, which be- 
fore had been kept altogether amongft the 
Jtaltans, 1t was, for about CXX Years, 
cultivaced with very great Care: And if 
{ince it has been at’a ftand, it has not been 
-becaufe 
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becaufe the Parts of Men are funk, but be- 
caufe the Subject is, in a good meafure ex- 
haufted ; or at leaft, fo far drained, that 
it requires more Labour, anda greater Force 
of Genius, now to gather good Gleanings, 
than formerly to bring home a plentiful 
Harveft ; and yet this Age has produced 
Men who, in the laft, might have been 
reckon'd with the Scaligers, the Lipfus’s 
the Cafaubons. It is not very long fince 
Holftenius, Bochart, and Gerhard Vofius, di- 
ed; but ifthey will not be allowed to have 
been of our Age, yet J/aac Voffus, Nicolas 
Heinfius, Frederic Gronovius, Ezekiel Span- 
heym, andGraevius, may come in ; the two 
laft of whom are full alive, and the others 
died but a few Years fince. England, per- 
haps, cannot fhew a proportionable Stock 
of Critics of this Stamp. In Henry VIL’ 
Time there was an admirable Set of Philo- 
logers inthe Nation ; though there is a great 
difference to be made between a good Cri- 
tic, and a Manthat writes Latin as eafily 
and correctly as his Mother-Tongue. Sir 
Thomas More, Cardinal Pole, Linacre, Collet, 
Cheek, Afcham,and feveral more, often to be 
met within Erafmus sEpiftles,wroteLatenwith 
a Purity that no Ztalian needed then to have 
been afhamed of. Let the Subject they 
treated of have been what it would, one 
may fee by the Purity of their Stile, that 
they wrote in a Language which ex- 
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prefs’'d their Thoughts without Conftraint. 
A great Familiarity with the Politeft Au- 
thors of Antiqnity , was what thefe Men 
valued themfelves much upon ; and it was 
then the Delight of the Learned Men of 
this Nation, as much as their Difputes in 
Religion would give them leave. Though 
this feemed to fink by degrees, yet that af- 
terwards Critical Skul in Antiquity was var 
{ued and purfued by our greateft Scholars, 
will not be queftioned by thofe who confi- 
der that Sir Hesry Savile, Mr. Camden, Arch- 
bifhop Ofer, Mr, Selden, Sir Fohn Marfbam, 
Mr. Gataker (not to mention fome now 
alive, whofe Fame will one Day equal that 
of the Salmafius’s and the Grotzus’s of other 
Nations ) were the Glories of our Coun- 
trey , as well as of the Age they lived 
in. 
In fhort, to conclude this Argument: 
Though Philological and Critical Learning 
has been generally accufed of Pedantry, be- 
caufe it hasfometimes been purfued by Men 
who feemed to yalue themfelyes upon A. 
bundance of Quotations of Greek and Latin, 
and a vain Oftentation of diffufed Reading, 
without any thing elfe in their Writings to 
recommend them; yet the Difficulty that 
there is, to do any thing confiderable in it, 
joined with the great Advantages which 
thereby have accrued to the Common- 
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wealth of Learning, have made this no 
mean Head whereon to commend the great 
Sagacity, as well as Induffry of thefe later 
Ages, 


sone hae Nas tote. O.G DAG 


Of the Theological Learning of the 
Moderns. 

3 Bs Philology, I before added Divinity, 

and, as I hope to prove, not with- 
out Reafon, As they relate to our Quefti- 
on, they both agree in this, that the Sub- 
ject of them both is truly Ancient; and 
that it is impoffible to become truly excel- 
lent in either of them, without a familiar 
Converfation with thofe Original Books, 
to which the great Mafters of both thefe 
Sciences do conftantly appeal. Our Bleffed 
Saviour did not reyeal his Law by halves to 
his Apoftles, nor is the New Teffament an 
imperfect Rule of Faith: The Od Teffa- 
ment likewife has conftantly been at hand ; 
and the Fews have, ever fince their Return 
from the Babylonifh Captiyity, been {crupu- 
loufly follicitous to deliver the Genuine He- 


grew and Chaldee Text of the Old Teftameng 
pure 
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pure and uncorrupted, to fucceeding Ages. 
Yet, tho’ thefe, together with theWritings 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers, be Inftru- 
ments without which no Divine can work; 
and tho’ it feems almoft impoffible that any 
Man fhould be able to perform all the Du- 
ties of his Profeffion , that are incumbent 
upon him as a Scholar, without a compe- 
tent Exactnefs in all thefe Things ; yet it is 
very poffible that Modern Divines, who 
make ufe of thefe Inftruments, may be 
better Work-men than thofe Ancient Fa- 
thers, who furnifhed them with the great- 

eft part. | 
Now, that there may be no Difputes a- 
bout Terms mifunderftood, it will be ne- 
ceflary to explain what is here meant by a 
Perfelt Divine ; that is to fay, fuchan one 
as may be a Standard whereon to found a 
Comparifon. A Perfect Divine ought to 
underftand the Text of the O/d and New 
Teftament fo exactly, as to have a clear No- 
tion of every Book in general, and of the 
Grammatical Meaning of every Text in 
particular ; that fo he may be able to re- 
concile all Difficulties, and anfwer all Ob- 
jections that may arife: He ought to un- 
derftand the State of the Church, as to its 
Doctrine and Difcipline, in its feveral A- 
ges : He ought to be thoroughly vers’d in 
all the General Notions of Ethics, taken 
in their utmoft Extent, to enable him to 
- ‘ « rée-~- 
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refolve fuch Cafes of Confcience as may 
occurr, with Judgment and Satisfaction ; 
He ought to be a Mafter of all the Topics 
of Perfuafion which can ever Jie in his 
Way, that fo his Exhortations may pleafe 
and convince thofe whom he defigns to 
perfuade at the fame time: Laft of all 
He ought to be able to Anfwer all the Ob- 
jeCtions which may be, or have been raifed 
again{t the Doctrine and Difcipline of the 
Church , by its open or fecret Ene- 
mies. ‘Thefe feem to be the neceflary Qua- 
lifications of a Perfect Drvine ;.it may, per- 
haps be queftion’d whether any Man did 
ever fully come up to this Defcription ; 
neither is itneceflary to the prefent Purpofe 
that any fhould, fince the Queftion will be 
as perfectly anfwered, by determining who 
have come the neareft to it, asby affigning 
any particular Perfonthat ever quite reachd 
up to it. For thefe Differences do not lie 
in a Mathematical Point, and I do not de- 
fire that any Difputable Things fhould e- 
ver be brought under Debate. One Quali- 
fication, indeed, and that the moft valua- 
ble of all, I have omitted; but that relates 
not to the prefent Controverfie, fince we 
are not now enquiring who were the Holt- 
eft Men, but who were the Greateft Ma- 
fters of their Profeffion, the Ancient Fa- 
thers, or the Modern Divines. 
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The firft thing required, is; an Exatt 
Knowledge of the Text of the Old and New 
Teftament. In Underftanding the O/d, even 
the LXX Interpreters themfelves have of- 
ten failed, as has been abundantly proved 
by Modern Critics. The Copies they u- 
fed were fometimes faulty ; and fince they 
did not mend thofe Faults, it is very pro- 
bable they did not fee them. It has been 
obferved already, That fcarce any of the 
Fathers underftood Hebrew befides Origen 
arid St. Wierom, who therefore were fol- 
lowed as Oracles by miany of their Succef- 
fors ; even that alone will not fuffice, be- 
caufe there are no other Books befides the 


Old Teftament written in that Language : 


For which Reafon, Syriac, Chaldee, Sama- 
ritan and Arabic, have been ftudied by 
Modern Criti¢s ; not to mention the Wri- 
tings of the Rabbins arid the Talnudifts, to 
which the Ancierits were utter Strangers. 
If we come to Particulars ; Who of. the 
Ancients ever unravelled the Chronology 
of the O/d Teftament, like Archbifhop Uffer, 
and Sir fohx Marfham >? Though Eufebzus’s 
Chronicon is a {tanding Evidence how much 
he, and Fulzus Africanus before him; en- 
deavoured to clear that Argument, which 
was of fo great Ufe to confound the vain 
Preterices to Antiquity of thofe other Na- 
tions that were fo unwilling to yield to the 
Jews in this Particular. Who has ever gi- 

Ver 
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ven fo rational and fo intelligible an Ac- 

count of the Defign and Intent of the {e- 

veral Parts of the Ceremonial Law, as Dr. 
Spenfer > Who has acquainted the World 

with the Geography of Genefis, or the Na- 

tural Hiftory of the Bible, like Monfieur 
Bochart > Thefe are much harder things 

than the lengthning of a fine-fpun Allego- 

ry, or than a few Moral Reflections, which 
conftitute the greateft Part of the Ancient 
Comments. But the New Zeffament, it will 

be faid, was written ina Time that was 
nearer at hand; and fo was certainly bet- 

ter. underftood. Without doubt it was, by 

the Firft Fathers; for which Reafon their 
Interpretations (c) and their Reafonings , if (c) See 
we could have recovered many of them Mr Did 
would have been of infinite value : But Firt Dit 
when once the Synagogue and the Church fertauons 
broke off their Correfpondence, when once FP" 7." 
the immediate Reafons of the firft Eftablifh- 

ment of many Parts of the Chriftian Dif 
cipline, and of great numbers of Allufions 

to Feni/h Cuftoms and Traditions which 

are to be found in the New Teffament, could 

only be known by Study and Reading, all 
which the firft Chriftians knew without Stu- 

dy, as wedo the Manners and Fafhions of 

our own Agé and Country, then the anci- 

ent Interpretations of the New Teftameni 

began to fail ; and though fome ot them, 

St. Chryfoftom's and Theodoret’s efpecially, 
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are in themfelves, fetting Antiquity afide, 
truly valuable ; yet, for want .of fuch a 
diffiated Knowledge fof Eaftern Antiquities 


-as was neceflary, and which only could be 


had by ‘a long Converfation withthe Books 
that are written in thofe Languages, thefe 
admirable Commentators feem in {everal 
Places not to have found out the true Ori- 
ginal of many things in the.Nem Zeftament 
which have been difcovered fince. 

To the next thing, which is Skill in Zc- 
clefiaftical. Antiquity , I have fpoken alrea- 
dy. The Zhird and the: Fourth, which re- 
late’ to;a Divine, as a Cafuzf, or as a Prea- 
cher,may be confidered of together ; where- 
in. we of the prefent Age may, without Va- 
nity, boaft of having the beft Books, and 
of them too the greateft Numbers, ‘upon 
thefe Subjects, written in’ our own’ Lan- 
guage, and by our own Countrey-men,: of 


any People inthe World: The Excellency 


of a Cafuif?, is, togive fuch Refélutions of 
Doubts and Queftions propofed:to him, as - 
may both fuit with the particular Circum- 
{tances of the Perfon who defires Satisfa- 
ction ; and alfo may be perfe@tly agreeable 
to the Law of God. A Preacher then feems 
to perform his Office beft, when he, can at, 
once inftruét and move his. Auditors can 
raife their Paffions, and inform their Judg- 
ment ; that fo every Sermon upon a Do- 
Ctrinal Head, may contain iedalnier 

: a Cafe 
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a Cafe of Confcience. For the firft of thefe: 
It is certain, that many of the ableft of 
the Ancient Fathers were very excellent 
Cafuifts ; as, indeed, every Man who has 
aright Judgment, an honeft Mirid, and 
a thorough Acquaimtance with the Defign 
of our Bleffed Savzour, revealed in the Gof- 
pel; muft of neceffity be. And if, at this 
diftance, many of their Decifions feem o- 


ver fevere, there is as great, at leaft, if not’ 


greater Reafon to fufpe@, that the Com- 
plaints now-a-days ratfed againft them, may 
anfe from our Degeneracy, as from their’ 
unwarrantable Stridtnefs. But for the Aa- 
cxent Way of Preaching, there is much more 
to ke faid. The great Handle by which 
an Hearer is enabled tocarry along with 
him a Preacher’s Argfiments, is, Method 
and Order. Herein the Ancient Homulifts 
are exceedingly defective : Flights of Rhe- 
toric, which are more or lefs judicioufly 
wpplied, according to the Abilities of the 
everal Preachers, make up the gvreateft 
yart of their Difcourfes: And after Orzgex, 
noft Men-bufied themfelves in giving the 
eople Allegorical Interpretations of Pafla- 

es of Scriptures ; which were infinite 
ecording to the Fancies of thofe that uled 
rem. St. Chryfoftom, indeed, reformed this 
atom in the Greek Church : His Autho- 
ty went a great way ; and his Interpreta- 
ons werealmoft always Literal, and, fuit- 
Bb ably 
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ably to his vaft Genius, very Judicious; 
But he that confiders Preaching , as an Art 
capable of Rules and Improvement, will find 
a mighty difference between a Juft, Metho- 
dical Difcourfe, built upon a proper Text 
of Scripture, wherein, after the Text is 
carefully explained, fome one Duty or Do- 
ctrine of Religion, thence arifing, is plain- | 
ly proved by juft and folid Arguments, 
from which fuch Topics of Perfuafion are 
drawn at laft, as are the moft likely to 
yaife fuch an Affection, and engage thofe 
Paffions in the Minds of all the Auditors 
as will pleafe and move Good Men, and 
filence, at leaft, 1f not perfuade the Bad ; 
and between ‘a Loofe, Paraphraftical Expli- 
cation of a large Portion of Scripture, end- 
ing, at laft, in a general Ethical Harangue, 
which is the ufual Method of moft of St. 
Chryfoftom's Homilies. Whereas by the 
former Method, ftrictly followed, many of 
ourExglifbSermons, (efpecially of theGreat 
Men of our own Church, fince the Reftau- 
ration,) are Solutions of the moft difficult 
Queflions in Divinity, and juft Difcourfes 
wpon the feveral Duties of the Chriftian 
Life ; and this with fo much Smoothnefs, 
fo great Beauty of Language , and fuch a 
juft Application of the greateft Ornaments ; 
of True and Mafculine Eloquence, to Things 
at firlt View, oftentimes, the moft oppo- 
fite, that the Hearer takes a Bag e 

| think, 
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ihink, that ther he ismoft inflructed, when 
he is beft pleafed. The Want of this Me- 
thod in the Ancierit Homilifts, is the great 
Reafon why they are fo little read. It is 
not becaufe they are hard to be underftood, 
for an indifferent Skill in Greek and Latin 
is fufficient to go through with the greateft 
pat of them: But Want of Method, 
great Multiplicity of Words, arid frequent 
Repetitions, tire out moft Readers : They 
know not how far they are got, but by the 
Number of the Leaves ; and fo having no 
Reft for their Minds to lean upon, when 
once they begin tobe weary, they are foon 
difgufted. If therefore thefe Inconveriien- 
ces are, in a great meafure, avoided by Mo- 
dern Preachers, their Sermons are, in their 
kind, more perfect, though the Matter 
which both of them work upon be the fame. 
And if thefe Things be the Effects of great 
Study, and of an exact Judgment, at leaft 
in thofe who contributed the moft to fo 
great an Alteration; then this alfo may 
come in as 4 proper Evidence of thie Ex- 
ereafe of Modern Learriing; and with much 
more Reafon than thofe Things which on- 
ly tend to divert 4 Man, when he is unfit 
for ferious Bufinefs. Who thofe are who 
have fucceeded the Hookers, the Chiling- 
worths, the Sauderfons, and the Hammonds 
of the laft Age, to fuch excellent purpofe 
for the prefent, and thofe that fhall come 
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after, I need not name ; but fhall rather 
conclude with that Saying if Veleius Pa- 
terculus, upon a not much unlike Occafion; 
Vivorum ut admiratio magna, ita cenfura dif- 
ficzlis eft. 

The laft thing which I miention’d, as 
neceffary for 4 Divine , is, Zo be able to 
Aafwer fuch Objections as have been, or may 
be raifed againft the Chriftian Faith. OF the 
Controverfies which have arifen among 
Chriftians, and the Adverfaries with whom 
they have been obliged to engage, there are 
in the prefent Account two Sorts ; thofe 
which the Ancient Fathers were coricerned 
with, and thofe that have appeared fince, 

Of the latter it may, poffibly, feem hard 
to pafs a‘ Judgment, fince one cannot well 
fay how Men would have managed Difputes 
which never came in their way. ‘The for- 
mer may alfo be fubdivided into thofe 
which have beenrenewed in our own Time; 
and thofe of which we have only the Me- 
mory in Ancient Books. So that one is 
rather to confider how Controverfies were 
handled in general, and fo inferr how thefe 
Modern ones, which have only engaged 
fhe Wits and Paffions of later Ages, would 

ave becn managed, had there been an Oc- 
Cafion, 
’ It is evident, that in their firft Difputes 
with the Gentiles, the old Apologifts did 
with great Accuracy expofe both the te 
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lies of their Worfhip , and thc Vanity of 
their Philofophy : They opened the Chri- 
ftian Religion with great Clearnefs ; they 
fhewed the Grounds of their Belief, and 
proved its Reafonablenefs upon fixeh Prin- 
ciples as were both folid in themfelves, and 
fuitable to the Ways of Arguing, and the 
peculiar Notions of all their feveral Adver- 
faries. Afterwards, when the Myfteries of 
the Chriftian Religion were fo eagerly de- 


bated, in Ages wherein they feared no Fo- | 


reign Force, the Men of Learning fhewed 
as great Subtilty in their Arguments, and 
as sreatDexterity in fhifting of theSophifms 
of their Opponents, as have ever been 
fhewed in later Times. So that thus far 
the Moderns feem to have little Advantage: 
| And, indeed, the Books that were written 
by the Ancients in Defenfe of the Chrifti- 
tan Religion, were very admirable ; But in 
; the Controverfies that were managed 
‘amongft themfelves, there feem to be, ma- 
ny times, as viftble Signs of too great a 
; Subtilty, as of a judicious Underttanding 
:Of the Point in hand: They ufed little Me- 
{thod in ranging their Arguments, and rare- 
ily ftated the Queftion in plain and fhort 
‘Terms: This made them often multiply 
Words to a tedigus length, which both t- 
ired the Readers, and Cdnel the Difpute. 
‘That all thefe Faults are too often found in 
ithe Polemical Difcourfes of the Moderns, 
Bb 3 ig 
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is moft certain : But Comparifons are al_ 
ways laid between the ableft Men of both 
Sides. ‘The Modern Defenfes of the Do- 
étrines of the Zrznjty, and the Zucarnatzon, 
may be compared with the old Defences of 
the fame Doctrines againft the Arians, and 
other Ancient Heretics. If Heretics may 
be compared with Heretics, there is no 
queftion but the Socinians are much abler 
Difputants than the Arzans and Eunomians 
were of old: They have collected eyery 
thing that can look like an Argument : 
They have critically canvafs’d every Text 
of Scripture which anciently was not fo 
Grammatically underftood as now it is, 
and have {pared no Pains nor Art to wreft 
every thing that, with any fhew of Reafon, 
could be drawn to their Side: They have 
refined upon the Philofophical Notions of 
God, and of his Attributes ; and have ta- 
ken great Care not toconfound their Read- 
ers, or themfelves, with Want of Method, 
or aMultiplicity of Words, “Such able Ad- 
verfaries have not failed of as able Oppo- 
nents. And when Men of Skill manage dny 
Difpute, whatfoever it be, they will teach 
one another the Art of Reafoning, even 
though before-hand, ‘they fhould not well 
have underftood it, if their Debates conti- 
nue to anylength. Whence alfo it hasial- 
lowed, that though thefe Great Men, ‘who 
have defended ‘our Faith againft fuch ie 
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tile Adverfaries, would have fhewn their 
Skill equally upon any other Subject which 
they might have undertaken ; yet upon 
thefe Queftions, the Truth would other- 
wife never have been fo pertectly 
known. 

And here it ought to be obferved, That 
the Art of maxing Controverfies eafie and 
intelligible, even though the Arguments 
fhould be all the fame that had formerly 
been urged, fhews much greater Skill, and 
a more thorough Underftanding of thofe 
Matters, than had been difcovered before : 
For, he that makes another underftand a 
thing in few Words, has a more clear and 
comprehenfive Knowledge of that thing, 
than another Man who ufes a great many. 
Such a Man’s Excurfions, if he has a mind 
at any time to go out of the way, or toen- 
large, for the eafe of thofe who love to 
have things exprefled in an Homiletical 
manner, will never tire; becaufe, having 
his Point ftill inview, he will take carethat 
his Readers or Auditors fhall always know 
where he is. Hence itis, that there are 
many Sermons in our Language, upon the 
moft abftrufe Queftions in the Chriftian 
Religion , wherein Eng/i/b Readers, who 
have never read Fathers nor School-men, 
whofe Heads have never been fill'd with 
Terms of Art, and Diftinctions, many times, 

-withour a difference, may both in few and 
Bb 4 clear 
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clear Propofitions, know what they are to 
believe, and at the fame time know how to 
defend it. Hereby, in all our Controver- 
fies with Papzfls, Socenians, and Diffenters, 
many admirable Difcourfes have been writ- 
ten, wherein one fees the Queflion rightly 
faced, prefently brought to an Head, and 
accurately proved by fuch Arguments ‘as 
its particular Nature may require. It can- 
not be denied , but a good deal of this 
Methodical Exadtnefs was at firft owing to 
the School-men; but they are Moderns 
here : And if ther Writings have fome Ex- 
cellencies, which the elegant Compofures 
of more learned Ages want ; this alfo af- 
fords us a convincing Argument, that Man- 
kind will, in fomething ‘or other, be al- 
ways improving ; and that Men ‘of work- 
ing Heads, what Subject foever they han- 
dle , thotgh they live in Times when 
they have none but barbarous Patterns to 
copy after, will do many things which 
politer People did not know, or elf over- 
look’d. ? : 

Upon this Occafion, I cannot but take 
notice, that the Moderns’ have drawn up 
clearer and fhorter Inftitutions of all man: 
ner of Arts and Sciences , than any which 
the Ancients have left us. I‘have already 
miftaaced in the Method whereto all the 
Paris of Natural Hiftory have been reduced 
Ic is evident, That Method in all thofe 

Things, 
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Things, muft be the Effect of a Compre- 
henfive Knowledge of the Bodies {o ranged, 
and of a Nice Comparifon of every feveral 
Body and Animal one with another, fince 
otherwife their mutual Differences and A- 
greements cannot poffibly be adjufted; the 
fame has been done in Medics and Surgery, 
in Anatomy, in Chymiftry, in all Parts of 
Phyfics and Mathematics: How confufed, 
many times, and always lax, are Galen’s 
Anatomical Difcourfes, in comparifon of 
Bartholin’s , Diemerbroek’s, and Gzbfon’s 2 
Monfieur Perrault has obferved already, (c) pee 
that Ariftotle exprefled himfelf fo obfcurely ii Hepes: 
in his Phyfical Difcourfes, that his Meaning “1 & 
is almoft as varioufly reprefented, as there a a 
have been Commentators who have writ- log I 
ten upon him; whereasno Man ever doubt- Pi6- 5°, 
ed of the precife Meaning of the Writings 
of Des Cartes and Rohault, tho’ all Men are 
not of their Opinion. In Mathematics the 
thing is yet more vifible : How long and 
tedious are Euclid’s Demonftrations, either 
in Greek, or as they are Commented upon 
by Clavius, in Comparifon of Zacquet’s or 
Barrow’s? Tacquet has made Aftronomyintelligi- 
ble, with avery little Help, which before was 
not tobe attain’d without aMafter, and abun- 
dance of Patience ; the fame has Varenius 
donein the Mathematical Part of Goography s 
Facquet, in Prattzcal Geometry, Optics, and 
Catoptrics. ‘The Doftrine of the Conic Se- 
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ions, in Apollonius Pergaeus, is {fo intri- 
cate, the Demonftrations are fo long, and | 
fo perplexed, that they have ufually deter- 
red all but Firft-Rate Geometers; This, 
Penfioner De Witt has made fo eafie, in 
dere his Elements of Curve Lines, (d), that it 
thelaftE- is readily maftered by any Man who has 
mle of read the Firft Six Books of Euclid. Such 
z'sGe. Abridgments fave a great deal of Labour, 
metry. and make Knowledge pleafant to thofe 
who, in the laft Age, were fo exceedingly 
frightned with the Thoughts of the Dif 
ficulty, of thefe Studies, that Sir Henry 
Savile made as formal a BufinefS of his 
Praelettions upon the Definitions, Axioms, 
and. Eight Farft Propofitions of the Firft Book 
of Euchd, which may be thoroughly com- 
prehended, by a Man of ordinary Parts, 
in Two Hours time, by the help of Zac- 
guets. Elements, as a Man would now of 
Lectures upon the hardeft Propofitions, in 
Mr. Newton's Mathematical Princeples of Na- 
tural Philofopby. ‘To thefe judicious, A- 
bridgments, the wonderful Encreafe of this 
part of Knowledge, for thefe laft LXX 
Years, is in a great meafure to be attri- 
buted ; and though Methodizers.and Com- 
pilers of Sy{tems have commonly the hard 
Fate. to be, undervalued by. thofe who haye 
been Inventors thenelves ; yet, ..in. Ma- 
thematical- Sciences, the cafe is fomething 
different ; for things cannot be ablaerates 
there, 
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there, without a very exact Knowledge of 
the Subjects then to be abridged, and 
brought into'one view. In Moral, or Hi- 
ftorical Difcourfes, an Epitomizer immmedi- 
ately fees what is either in it felf fuperflu- 
ous, or not to his particular Purpofe ; 
and fo when he has cut it off, what re- 
mains, 1s in fome fort entire, and may be 
underftood without the reft, fo that there 
is no harm done: But here that will by no 
means fuffice ; for the moft verbofe Ma- 
thematicians have rarely ever faid any 
thing for Saying fake, theirs being Sub- 
jects in which Figures of Rhetoric could 
have no fort of place ; but they made 
every Conclufion depend upon fuch a 
Chain of Premifes already proved, that if 
one Link were broken, the whole Chain 
fell in pieces ; and therefore, he that 
would réduce thofe Demonftrations into a 
narrower Compafs, muft take the whole 
Propofition anew in pieces, muft turn it 
feveral ways, muft confider all the relati- 
ons which that Line, or that Solid, has to 
other Lines or Solids, muft carefully have 
confidered how many feveral Ways it can 
be generated, before he can be able to de- 
monftrate it by a fhorter Method, and. by 
other Arguments, than thofe by which, it 
was proyed before : In fhort, he muft, in 
a manner, be able to invent the Propofiti- 
on of humfelf; before he can put it hee 
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this new Drefs; for which Reafon, Zac- 
gquet, Barrow, and De Witt, have been 
reckoned amongft the principal Geometers 
of the Age, as well as for their other In- 
ventions in Geometry. Z/chirnhaus's Me- 
dicna Mentis will give a clear Idea of many 
things relating to this Matter. 

And now, having gone through the fe- 
veral Parts of the Parallel which I propo- 
fed at firft to make, T fhall clofe all with 
Sir William Temple’s Words, alittle altered: 
(9) “ps Though Thales, Pythagoras, Demo- 
critus, Fltppocrates, Plato, Ariftotle and 
Epicurus, may be reckoned amongft the 
Firft mighty Conquerors of Ignorance, 
in our World; and. though they made 

reat Progrefles in the feveral Empires of 
Science, yet not fo great in very many 
Parts, as their Succeffors have fince been 
able to reach, ‘Thefe have pretended to 
much more, than barely to learn what 
the others taught; or to remember what 
they invented ; and being able to com- 
pafs that it felf, have fet up for Authors 
upon their own Stocks, and not content- 
ing themfelves' only with Commenting 
upon thofe Texts, have both’ copied.at- 
ter former Originals already fet them, 
and have added Originals af their own 
in many things of a much greater Va- 
UC ao. a Pie tae ra 
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Reflections upon the Reafons of the De- 
cay of Modern Learning, affign'd by 
Sir William: Temple. 


Aving therefore, as I hope, fuffici- 

ently proved, that there has not 
been fuch a Fall in Modern Learning, as 
Sir William Temple fuppofes, (though in 
many Particulars it may have fallen fhort 
of, and in others not out-done the Anci- 
ent ;) nay, even that, if we take it in the 
erofs, the Extent of Knowledge is, at 
this Time, vaftly greater than it was in 
former Ages; It may feem, perhaps, a 
needlefs thing to examine thofe Reafons 
which he alledges, of the Decreafe of 
that, which in the main has fuffered no 
Decay. Something, however, I thall fay 
to them ; becaufe if they do not prove 
what Sir Wiliam Temple defigns, yet they 
will prove at leaft, what a perfect thing 
Learning might have been, if it had not 
met with fuch Impediments. 

The firft Blow which he fays (f) that (f) P 64, 
Learning received, was by the Difputes os: 
which arofe about Religion in Eee 
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foon after the Revival of Learning in thefe 
Parts of the World. There is no doubt, 
but the Thoughts of many very able Men 
were taken up with thofe Controverfies ; 
who, if they had turn’d them with the, 
fame Application to Natural or Civil Know- 
ledge, would therein have done extraordi- 
nary things. Yet, confidering all things, 
it may be yuftly queftion’d, whether Learn- 
ing may not, by thefe very Difputes, have 
received either immediately, or occafion- 
ally, a great Improvement, or at leaft, 
futfered not any confiderable Diminution, 
For, (1..) It is certain, That whatfoever 
relates to Divinity as a Science, has here- 
by been better {cann’d, and moreaccurate- 
ly underftood and explained, than other- 
wife it would ever have been ; and, I fup- 
pofe, this will be readily owned to be one 
of the moft excellent Parts of Knowledge. 
(2. It isa queftion whether a great many 
of the chiefeft Promoters of any Part of 
this Theological Knowledge, would, or 
could have done fo great things, uport any 
other Subject. Oppofition, in general, 
whets Men’s Parts extremely; and that 
inward Satisfaction which a good Man 
takes, in thinking that he is employed up- 
on Arguments of greateft Concern to the 
Souls of Men, infpires him with an Ar- 
dour that adds Wirgs tosis native Alacri- 
ty, and makes him, in all tuch Cafes, even 

out- 
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out-doe himfelf. (3..) When different 
Parties are once formed, and great Nurh- 
bers of Youths are conftanitly trained up 
to fucceed the older Champions of their 
re{pective Sides ; as thefe fhall drop off, 
all thofe after-Comers will not apply their 
Minds to Studies immediately relating to 
their own Profeffions, but here and there 
one, as his Genius fhall lead him, will try 
to excell in different Ways, for the Glory 
of his own Patty; efpecially if he fees 
any of his Adverfaries eminently Famous 
before him, in thofe things. Thus Petavi- 
us fet himfelf to contradict Fofeph Scali- 
gers Books de Emendatione Temporum, and 
Sczopprus fell upon his other Critical Wri- 
tings. Whilft Zfaac Cafaubon concerned 
himfelf only with Publifhing and Commen- 
ting upon Strabo, Athenaeus, Polybzus, and 
Theophraftus, he was complemented by all 
Sides ; but when oncehe wrote againft the 
Annals of Cardinal Baronzus, he met with 
numerous Adverfartes ; and there was {carce 
a Critic of the Church of Rome, for fome 
time afterwards, that did not peck at fome- 
thing or other in his other Writings. ‘This 
Emulation eminently appeared in the Or- 
der of the Jefuits, a principal Defign of 
whofe Inftitution feems to have béen to en- 
srofs all Learning, ds well as all Politics, 
to themfelves ; and therefore we fee fo 
many extraordinary Men amongtt re 
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for all forts of things, thereby to give the , 


World Oceafion to think, that there muft 
certainly be fomething more than ordinary 
in the Conftitution of aBody, which eve: 
ry Day pfoduced fuch excellent Perfons. 
So that if one confiders how far this E- 
mulation went, which even yet is not 
wholly extiné, it is hard to fay, whether 
Difputes in Religion have not rather help- 
ed to encreafe the Stock of Learning, than 
otherwife ; at leaft, one may venture to 
fay, that they have not diminiih’d it. 

Tt is moft certain, that the different Po- 
litical Interefis in Europe, have done it a 
mighty Kindnefs. During the Eftablifh- 
ment of the Roman Empire, one Common 
Intereft guided that va{t Body, and thefe 
Weftern Kingdoms amongft the reft. Rome 
was the Center of the Learning of the 
Welt,as well as of their Hopes, and thither 
the Provinces of this Part of the World 
had always Refort : Whereas now every 
Kingdom ftanding upon its own Bottom, 
they are all mutually jealous of each others 
Glory, and in nothing more than in Mat- 
ters of Learning in thofe Countries where 
they have Opportunities to purfue it. A- 
bout an CL, or CC Years fince, it was e- 
fieemed a very honourable Thing to write 
a true-Crceronian Style: This the Zalzans 
pretended to keep to themfelves, and they 
would fearce allow that.any Man beyond 
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the' Alpes, unlefs, perhaps, Longo i i. 
Cardinal" Pole, wrote pute Roman La 
This made’ otliet Natioris. {rive . to ot 
therm ; arid orie rarely meets with a“Book, 
written ‘at that time upon: a Subject that 
would’ bear ‘the Elegancies of Style; in 
bad Latin. Whert Crizical, Learmzng. was in, 
fafhion, every Nation had fome few Great 
Men at the fattie time, or very near it, to 
fet againtt thofé ‘of ariother:. Ztaly. boafled 
of Cirolus ‘Sivtitius, Falvius Orfinus, and Pe- 
trus Vitlorius ;. Franté had Foféph Scaliger,. 
Yaac' Cafaubon, ‘Cujacius;.Pithaeus, Brif- 
Sonius; arid’ {everal more; Switzerland pro- 
duced wate for that ‘and almoft. every- 
thing elf; Germany had Leopardus, Gruter, 
Putfchius, and’ others ; the, Low Countries . 
had Fuftus Lipfis ;, England had Sir Heury: 
Savele’;_ every Country had fome Great 
Men to keep up its Glory in thofe things 
which thert were in greateft requeft. In 
this fat Age, Mathematical and, Physical 
Sciences feéni to have beer: the- Darling 
Studies‘ of the Learned’ Men of Europe ; 
there alfo’ the’ fame Emulation has. been. , 
equally vifible. When, Great Britaia could. , 
fhew ‘fuch Men’ as my Lord Bacon, my , 
Lord Napier (the Inventor of Logarithms, 
Mt. Harridt, Mr. Oughtred,. and,.M, Afor- 
rox; Holland liad Stevinus, whofixlt found 
out Decimal Arithmetic, ,.and Svelius ; 
France could reckon up Des Cartes, Mer- 
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*  fomntyy Yermat, and Gaffendi ; Italy had 


Geliteo, Torriceliius, and Cavallerius 3 Ger- 
Haw, Kepler ; and Denmark, not long be- 
fore, Zycho Brahe. When afterwards the 
Philofophers of LExgland grew numerous, 
and urtited their Strength, France alfo took 
the Hint, and its King fet up a Royal So- 
a to Rival ours. The Duke of Zufcany 
had fet up already, at Florence, the Acade- 
my del Cimento, whofe Members employed 
ci enve in purfuing the fame Methods. 
In Germany, an Academy of the fame na- 
ture has been raifed. Even Jredand has had 
its Philofophical Society. ¥rom all which, 
fuch Swarms of Great Men, in every Part 
of Natural and Mathematical Knowledge, 
have within thefe few Years appeared, that 
it may, perhaps, without Vanity, be be- 
lieved, that if this Humour lafts much 
longer, and Learned Men do not divert 
their Thoughts to Speculations of another 
kind, the next Age will not find much 
Work of this kind to do: For this fort of 
Learning has fpread wherever Letters have 
had any Encouragement in Europe, ‘fo fuc- 
cefsfully, that even the Northern King- 
doms have had their Bartholz’s, their Bor- 
rychius’s, their Rudbek’s, their Wormius’s, 
and their 27evelius’s, who have put in for 
that Prize which the Inhabitants of warm- 
er Climates feemed already in poffeffion of. 


This has oecafion’d the Writing of abun- 


dance 
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dance of Books, to vindicate the Glory of 
every great Invention to fome eminent: 
Man of that Country that the Authors of 
thofe Books belongedto.’’ Which Difputes, 
though many times very pedantically man- 
aged, and with an Heat mif-becoming 
Learned Men, ‘yet has had this good Et- 
fect, that while fome were zealous to {e- 
cure the Glory of the Invention of Things 
already difcovered, to their own Coun- 
tries; others were equally follicitous to 
add a more undifputed Honour to them, 
by new Inventions, which they were fure 
no Man could poffibly challenge. 
Another Reafon of the Decay of Learn- 
ing, according to Sir Wiliam Temple (g), (g) P 69; 
is, the want of Protection from Great ~~?" 
Men, and an unfatiable Thirft after Gain, 
now grown the Humour of the Age. That 
Princes do not iow delight to talk of Mat: 
ters of Learning in their public Converfa- 
;tions, as they did about an CL Years ago, 
lis but too evident : When Learning firft 
‘came up, Men fanfied that every thing 
could be done by it, andthey were charmd 
with the Eloquence of its Profeffors, who 
did not fail to fet forth all its Advantages 
inthe moft engaging Drefs. It was fo ve- 
ty modith, that the Fair Sex feemed to be- 
leve that Greek and Latin added to their 
Charms ; arid Plato and Aryfotle untranila- 
i were frequent Ornaments of their. 
| Cex Clofets, 


———— 
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Clofets, One would think by the Effects, 
that it was a proper Way of Educating 
them, fince there are no Accounts in Fi- 
ftory of fo many truly great Women in 
any one Age, as are to be found between 
the Years MD and MDC, This Hu- 
mour in both Sexes abated by degrees ; 
and the Great Men being either difgufted 
with the Labour that was requifite to be- 
come thotqughly Learned, or with the 
frequent Repetitions of the fame things, 
Bufinefs and Diverfions took up their 
Thoughts, as they had done formerly. 
But yet, in the main, the Learned Men of 
this Age have not fo much reafon to think 
themfelves ill ufed, as it is commonl 

thought. What by Fellowfhips of Colle- 
ges, and Ecclefiaftical Preferments, here in 
England; and by the fame fort of Prefer- 
ments, added to the Allowances in feveral 
Monaftical Orders, in Popifh Countries, 
there are very fair Settlements for Men of 
Studious and Sedentary Lives; and innu- 
merable Inftances can be given, in thefe 
two laft Ages, of the excellent Ufes which 


great Numbers of Menhave made of them: ' 


So that every fuch Preferment beftowed up- 
on any learned Man, upon the fcore of his 
Merit, by Princes, or Great Men, in whofe 
Gift they were, is-an Inftance of their Be- 
neficence to Men of Letters ; And whether 


a Man is confidered by a Penfion out ofa — 


Prince’s | 
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Prince's Exchequer, or by the Collation of 
a Preferment in that Prince’s Gift, it is, to 
a Man who enjoys it, the felf-fame thing. 
‘Neither have Examples been wanting in the 
prefent Age,, of Sovereign Princes who 
have made it as much their Bufinefs to en- 
courage Learned Men, as, perhaps, in any 
of the former, that are fo much commen- 
ded for that veryReafon. Chriftina Queen of 
Sweden, who, in other refpects, was by no 
means the Glory of her Sex, did, whilft 
fhe liv’d at Stockholm, {end for the learned- 
eft Men of Europe to come to her, that 
fhe might converfe with them about thofe 
things wherein they were moft excellent. 
es Cartes, Salmaftus, Bochart, Nicolas Hein- 
ius, Lfaac Vofius, were of that number: 
And her Profufenefs, which knew no 
bounds, was fcarce in any thing more vi- 
fible, than in her Marks of Refpedct to 
Men of Letters. Afterwards, when fhe 
fetled at Rome, her Palace was always an 
Academy of the Virtuof of that City. 
The prefent French King, whilft Monfieur 
Colbert liv'd, took a fingular Pride in fend- 
ing Prefents to the moit celebrated Scho- 
fars of Europe ; without regarding whe- 
ther they were his own Subjects, or of his 
own Religion, or no. ‘This he did purely 
for bis Glory, the Principle which Sir W11- 

liam Temple (h) fo exceedingly applauds. :4) p 68. 
His own Proteftant Subyects, before he in- 
Cc 3 volved 
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volved them in one Common Ruine, taft. 
ed of his Liberality of that kind, upon 
Occafion : And whatfoever his other Acti- 
ons are, or have been, yet his extraordi- 
nary Care to breed up his Son to Learning, 
his erecting of Academies for Arts and 
Sciences at Parzs, and his frequent Boun- 
ties to Men of Letters, juftly require that, 
upon this account, he fhould be mention’d 
with Honour. Cardinal de Richelieu, Car- 
dinal Mazarin, Monfieur Fouquet, and Mon- 
fieur Colbert, though no Sovereign Prin- 
ces, yet had Purfes greater than many of 
them. Cardinal de Richelieu was himfelf a 
Scholar ; and all of them were eminently 
Favourers of Learned Men. J have men- | 
tion’d my own Country laft, that I might | 
once more obferve, that it was a Prince of | 
our own, who founded the ROYAL Soa- | 

()P.57. CIETY, (i) whofe Studies, Writings and | 
Productions, though they have net out-fbined 
or eclipfed the Lycaeum of Plato, the Aca- 
demy of Ariftotle, the Stoa of Zeno, or , 
the Garden of Epicurus; becaufe they were 
neither written at the fame Time, nor, . 
for the moft part, upon the fame Subjects; | 
yet will always help to keep alive the Me- | 
mory of that Prince who incorporated , 
them into a Body, that fo they might the 
eafier dothat by their Joint-Labours, which 
fingly would have been, in a manner, im- 
poilible to be effected, 
| The 
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The laft of Sir Widiam Temple's Reafons 
of the great Decay of Modern Learning, 
(k) is Pedantry. The urging of which, 
is an evident Argument, that his Difcourfe 
is levelled again{ft Learning, not asit {tands 
now, but as it was L or LX Years ago. 
For the New Philofophy has introduced fo 
great a Correfpondence between Men of 
Learning and Men of Bufinefs, which has 
alfo been encreafed by other Accidents a- 
mongft the Mafters of other learned Pro- 
feffions, that that Pedantry which formerly 
was almoft univerfal, is now in a great 
meafure dif-ufed ; efpecially amongft the 
Young Men, who are taught, in the Uni- 
verfities, to laugh at that frequent Citati- 
on of Scraps of Latin, in common Dif- 
courfe, or upon Arguments that do not re- 
quire it ; and that naufeous Oftentation of 
Reading and Scholarfhip, in public Com- 
panies, which formerly was fo much in 
fafhion. Affecting to write politely in 
Modern Languages, efpecially the French 
and ours, has alfo not a little helpt to lef- 
fen it ; becaufe it has enabled abundance 
of Men who want Academical Education, 
to talk plaufibly, and fome exactly, upon 
abundance of learned Subjects. This alfo 
has made Writers habitually careful to a- 
void thofe Impertinencies which they know 
would be taken notice of, and ridiculed ; 
and it is probable, that 2 careful perufal 

Cc 4 of 
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of the fine new French Books, which of 
Jate Years have been greedily fought after 
by the politer fort of Gentlemenand Scho- 
lars, may, in this Particular, have done a 

reat deal of good. By this means, and 
by the help alfo of fome other concurrent 
Caufes, thofe who were not learned them- 
felves, being able to maintain Difputes 
with thofe that were, forced them to talk 
more warily, and brought them by little 
and little to be out of countenance at that 
vain thrufling of their Learning into every 
thing, which before had been but too 


--vifible. 


Concriusion, 


HIS feems to me to he the prefent 

State of Learning, as it may be 
compared with what it was in former 
Ages. Whether Knowledge will improve 
in the next Age, proportionably as 1 has 
done in this, is a Queftion not eafily de- 
cided. It depends upon a great many 
Circumftances ; which, fingly, will be 
inefle@tual ; and, which-no Man can ay 
e 
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be-affured, will ever meet. There feems 
Reafon, indeed, to fear that it may decay, 
both becaufe Ancient Learning istoo much 
ftudied in Modern Books, and taken up- 
on truft by Modern Writers, who are not 
enough acquainted with Antiquity, to cor’ 
rect their own Miftakes; and becaufe 
Natural: and Mathematical Knowledge, 
wherein chiefly the Moderns are to be fine 
died as Originals, begin to be neglected 
by the generality of thofe who would 
fet up for Scholars. For the Humour 
of the Age, as to thofe things, is vifibly 
altered from what it was XX or 
XXX Years ago: So that though the 
ROYAL SOCIETY has weathered 
the rude Attacks of fuch fort of Adver- 
faries as Stubbe, who endeavoured to have 
it thought, That Studying of Natural Phi- 
lofophy and Mathematics, was a ready Me- 
thod to introduce Scepticifm at leaft, if not 
Atheifm, into the World: Yet the fly Infi- 
nuations of the Men of Wit, That no great 
Things have ever, or are ever like to be 
performed by the Men of Grefbam, and, 
That every Man whom they call a Vértuo/o, 
muft needs be a Sir Nicolas Gimcrack : to- 
gether with the pele Ridiculing of all 
thofe who fpend their Time‘ and Fortunes 
in feeking after what fome call Ufelefs Na- 
tural Rarities ; who diffle@ all Aumals, 


little as well as great; who think no bart 
| o 
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of God’s Workmanfhip below their ftrig. 
eft Examination, and niceft Search: have 
fo far taken off the Edge of thofe who have 
opulent Fortunes, and a Love to Learning, 
that Phyfiological Studies begin to be con. 
tracted amongft Phyficians and Mechanics, 
For nothing wounds more effectually asa 
Jefl ; and when Men once become ridicu. 
Jous, their Labours will be flighted, and 


they will find few Imitators. How far this | 
may deaden the Induftry of the Philofo. | 
phers of the next Age, is not eafie to tell; } 
for almoft all the Parts of Mathematical and § 
Natural Knowledge require a good deal of § 
Time and Pains, of Induftry and Attenti- § 
on, before a Man can thoroughly reli § 
them: And thofe who do not, rarely know 
their Worth, and confequencly do very fel. # 
dom pafs a right Judgment upon them § 
However, be the Studies of the Men of the § 
next Age what they will, the Writings of § 
the Learned Men of the prefent Time will § 
be preferved ; and as they have raifed a @ 
nobler Monument to the Memory of 4r- § 
chimedes and Diophantus, of Fizppocrates and § 
Ariftotle, of Herophilus and Galen, by build: § 
ing upon their Difcovery’s, and Improving § 
of their Inventions, than had been raifed § 
for a Thoufand Years before ; fo fome fu- § 
ture Age, though, perhaps, not the next, § 
and in a Country now poffibly little § 
thought of, may do that which! our ore 

en § 
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Men would be glad to fee done ; that is to 
fay, may raife real Knowledge, upon the 
Foundations laid in this our Age, to the 
utmoft poffible Perfection to which it car 
be brought by Mortal Men in this imper- 
fect ftate, and thereby effectually immorta- 
lize the Memories of thofe who laid thofe 
Foundations, and collected thofe Materials 
which were fo ferviceable to them in com- 
pleating the noble Work. 

But this is what every Man would glad- 
ly hope might be referved for his own Po- 
{terity, and his own Country. How it may 
be referved is obvious : It muft be by join- 
ing Ancient and Modern Learning together, 
and by ftudying each as Originals, in thofe 
things wherein they do feverally moft ex- 
cell ; by that means few Miftakes will be 
committed, the World will foon fee what 
remains unfinifh’d, and Men will furnith 
themfelves with fitting Methods to make 
it perfect: And by doing Juftice to every. 
Side, they will have Reafon to ex{pect, that 
thofe that come after them will do the 
fame Juftice to them, whenever they shall 
think fit tofubmit their Productions to pub- 
lic Cenfure. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HIE Reader pofibly may wonder that 
the Diflertation of Dr. Bentley is 
not reprinted entire, as it was annexed to the 
Second Edition of thefe RefleGions which 
came out in 1697. The Reafon why that 
Part of his Diflertation which concerned 
Phalaris’s Epiffles, zs leftout is this. It is 
well known that Mr. Bole. (vow E. of Orre- 
ry) wrote againft it, and that Dr. Bentley 
thereupon reprinted all that Part of his 
Diflertation entire, and added great Additi- 
ions to it in his Defenfe, which was printed 
in 1699. So that if what related to the. 
Epiftles of Phalaris ze rhis Differtation 
had been reprinted, it would have fwelled 
this Book unneceffarily , fince it may be 
‘had in another Place, to greater Ad- 
vantage. Whereas what concerned the E- 
piftles of Themiftocles, Socrates, Eu- 
tipides, and the Fables of Aefop, 
‘bemg printed no where elfe, is here re- 
| printed juft as it was in the former E- 
; dition, 
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DISSERTATION 
UPON 
The EPIST LES of 


THEMISTOCLES, SOCRATES, 
Euripipes, and Others; and 
the FasLes of AESOP. 
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Zo Mr. Wotton. 


Bee R 
P-eQHE Epifiles of Themiftocles were 
hae printed firft at Rome, in 
i MDCXXVI, out of a Man- 
fcript in the Vatzcav. ‘The Edi- 
tor, aGreck Bifhop, believed thena genuine; 
but there were fome thar fufpedted a For- 


401 


gery, as (a) Leo Alfarus informs us: who (a) Ds 


Cr apt Sda 


himfelf leaves the matter in doubt ; but cre: p.78, 


withal obferves in their favour, that no bo- 
Dd dy 
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dy had ever {aid a Word in print, to prove 
(V- © them to be fpurious. (4) Suzdas is an E- 

“  vidence in their behalf, for {peaking of 
their reputed Author, he fays, he has writ 
Letters full of Spirit, eyeatey EAISvAaS PE)- 
whualG. yepsors. He, I think, is the only 
old Writer that makes any mention of 
them. Which alone, as before in Phala- 
riss cafe, is a fhrewd prejudice againft | 

(c) Lis.s. their Credit and Reputation. (c) Thucydi- 
PS des and Charon Lampfacenus fay that Themz- 
fiocles, when he fled into Afa, made hus 
Addrefs to Artaxerxes , who was newly 

come to the Throne ; wherein they are } 

(d} via followed by (d) Cornelius Nepos and Plu- | 
Thenfic. starch ; againft the common Tradition of f 
Ephorus, Heracledes, and moft others, that § 

make Yerxes the Father to be then alive § 

() py. Some (e) Writers relate, that he had five § 
tarch, Die Cities given him by the Perfaw ; others, § 
der °° but three. Now, if the Letters had been 
me known to any of thofe Authors, both thefe § 
Difputes had been foon at an end, or rather} 

never had been raifed. For he himfelf ex- 8 

(f)Ep xx. prefly fays, (f) it was Xerxes he went tos 
and that he gave him but three Cities. Now,§ 

where could thefe Epiftles lie, unknown andf 
invifible from 7hemzffocles’sTime to Susdas? 

We mult needs fay, that the Letters had 4 

worfe Exoftracifm than their Author : fince 

he was banifht but for five Years, but they] 

fer a Thoufand. 
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&c. and Aefop's Fables. 


TI. “Tis obfervable, That every one of 
the Letters bear date after his Banifhment; 
and contain a compleat Narrative of all his 
Story afterwards, without the leaft gap or 
interruption. Now:’tis hard to fay, whe- 
ther is the more ftrange of the two; That 
not one fingle Letter of his, before that 
time, fhould be preferved ; or not one, af- 
terwards, loft, though written from fo di- 
{tant places, Argos, Corcyra, Eprrus, Ephe- 
fus, Magnefa, from whence there was no 
very fure conveyance to Atheus. What a 
crofs Viciffitude of Fortune! while the 
. Author is in Profperity, all his Letters are 
unlucky ; and not one of them is miffing, 
‘ after he himfelf mifcarried. But the So- 
~ phift can eafily account for this, though 
: Themiftocles cannot ; for here are no Let- 
. ters before his Exile ; becaufe the latter 
: part of his Life was the whole Tour and 
- Compafs that the Sophift defigned to write 
of: and not a Letter afterwards perifhed; 
‘ becaufe being forged in a Sophift’s Clofet, 
they run no hazard at all of being lot in 
the carriage. 

‘TNL. Themiftocles was an Eloquent Man ; 
but here are fome touches in his Letters of 

' fuch an elevated flrain, that if he did not 
go to School to Gorgzas Leontinus the So- 
plut of that time, I caa hardly believe he 
writthem. The Hiflorians tell us mode- 
rately, That after he was drivenfrom home, 
Didi, he 
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he was made much on at Argos: but He 
himfelf is all melting, when hetalks on that 

(g) Ep.i Subject. (¢) Hewas met, he fays, onthe 
Road by two Argivaus of his acquaintance ; 

who, when he told them the News of his 
Banifhment, raiPd bitterly at the Arhenzans; 

but when they heard he was going to De- 

plz, rather than to their Town ; ina kind 

(4)'E ree Quarrel they tell him, That (4) the Athe- 
vee? AM nians Lad yxffly punsfhed him; fince he fo | 
Jyxux7- much wronged the City of Argos, to think 
vormvi- of any Sanctuary but that. Well, hegoes 
e——_ with them to Argos; and there the whole 
() Mat City (2) teazes him by meer force to take 
seem the Government upon hum ; taking itas the 
ve wen Greatceltixywy, that he offer’d to decline tt. 
dpxvuw. Thefe, you'll fay, are choice Flowers both 
of Courtefv and of Rhetoric: but there’s 
another clearly beyond them ; where he 

(JEP av tells us, (4) That he is fo refolved of go- 
ing to the Perfan Court, though it was a 
defperate nfque; that nezther the Advice of 

has Freencds, nor his Father Neocles’s Ghof, 

vor his Uncle Themuftocles’s , nor Augury, 

nor Omen, nor Apollo’s Oracle zt felf, fhould 

fe able to diffuade him. “ere’s abold refo- 

flute Blade for you! here’s your Storcal 
usxerxg.! “Tis almoft impoffible for a So- 

phift not to betray himfelf Nothing will 

relifh and go down with them, that is ot- 

dinary and natural. Then they applaud 
themfelves moft, when they have fad a 

| forced, 
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forced, extravagant thing. If one {peaks 
of any Civility ; theComplement mutt be 
{train’d beyond all Decorum. If he makes 
a Refolution ; he muft needs fwagger and 
fwear, and be as wilful as a Mad Man. 
ITV. The Subject of many of the Letters 
is Common Place ; mere Chat, and telling 
a Tale, without any Bufinefs; an Errand 
not worth fending to the next Town, much 
lefs to be brought from remote Countries 
fome hundreds of Leagues. The xv and 
xVill Letters are written to Enemies ; his 
Friends, I fuppofe, failing in their Corre- 
fpondence: and contain noihing but a lit- 
tle Scolding ; which was fcarce worth 
the long carriage from Ephefus to A- 
thens. 
V. In the xx Epiftle we have this Story: 
When Themiftocles was at Corcyra, he de- 
fign’d forSzczly,to Gelo the SyracuftanTyrant. 
But jufi as he was going a Shipboard, the 
News came that Gelo was dead, and his 
Brother Avzero fucceeded him. Now, if 
we make it appear, that Aero was come to 
the Crown fome Years before Themzftocles’s 
Banifhment , and this Voyage to Corcyra ; 
what becomes of the Credit of our Epiflles? 
"Tis true , the Chronology of this part of (1) ox 
Hiftory is not fo (2) fetled and agreed, as aunis | 
to amount to a Demonftration againft the xi" 
Letters ; but however, when joined with a-Jaqo 


+t yap] eevors 
the Arguments preceeding , at leaft it will Plut Then 
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(m) Tee come up toa high Probability. (m) Theo 
Bamacias F . : - ‘ 
apud Plur Phrafius , in his Treatife of Monarchy, re- 
Them » ates, That when Aero had fent Race-hor- 
mee {cs, and a moft fumptuous Tent, to the 0- 
ijmpian Games ; Themiftocles advifed the 
Greeks to plunder the Zyrant's Tent , 78 7- 
evs, and not to let his Horfes run. ’Tis 
evident then, if Theophraftus {peak proper- 
ly, that A/zero was Monarch of Syracufe, 
when Themzftocles was at Olympza; but 1ts 
moft certain he nevér came thither after 
his Exile. 
But, to deal fairly, it muft be confeffed, 
that Aelzaz, in telling this Story, varies 
(.) rxe vom Theophraftus ; for he fays, Cr) FTiers 
Hfx,s himfelf came to the Games. But that he 
would gothuther in Perfon, after he got the 
Government, is wholly improbable. So that, 
if Aelzan be believed, this Bufinefs mutt 
have been done, before Aero came to the 
Throne. For even in Gelo’s life-time, who 
left him the Monarchy, he kept Horfes for 
the Race ; and won at the Pyrhzaw Games, 
(o) pad (0) Pythtad the XXVI, which anfwers to 
Sol Prh Olymp. LX XIV. 3. But befides that Zheo- 
“3 phraftus is of much greater Authority, the 
other refutes himfelf in the very next Words. 
For he fays. Themftocles hindred Hier eup- 
on this Pretence ; That he that had not fha- 
red im the commo: Darces. aught not to fhae 
za the Comm » J 2ta7, > where it’s certan, 
aka eagivs f sy SAO Selearisie ean tS 


ur 
iy 
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Expedition ; when (p) Gelo either refufed (p) Herod. 
or delayed to give the Greeks his affiftance, ¥# prise 
This Affront then was put upon Hiero, af-p.2c 
ter that Expedition. But the very next (q) (1) Dea. 
Olympiad after, Aero was in the Monar-~” * *™ 
chy. It cannot be true then, that his firftac- 
ceffion to the Throne, was, according to the 
Letters, while Themijftocles ftay’d at Cor- 
cyra. : 

Befides thefe Inferences and Deductions, 
we have the exprefs Verdict and Decla- 
ration of moft of the (7) Chronologers,who 
place the beginning of Zzero’sReign Olymp. (57 
LXXV. 3. and Themiftocles's Banuhment {e- 212, 3. 
ven years after, Olymp. LXXVII, 2. The 7% *- 
Arundelian Marble, indeed, differs fromall Eafe a 
thefe, in the Periods of Gelo and Aizero ; Cam. 
which would quite confound all this Argu- 
mentation from Notes of Time. Buteither 
that Chronologer is quite out, or we can 
fafely believe nothing in Hiftory. For he 
makes Gelo firftinvade the Government, two 
years after Xerxes’s Expedition. But (s)fe- (+)Lib vii 
rodotus {pends half a dozen Pages in the Ac- 
count of an Embafly to Ge/o from Sparta and 
Athens, to defire his affiftance againft the 
Perfian. And’tis agreed among all, (4) That (4) 2erogoe. 
Gelo’s Victory over the Carthagenzans in Si- ibid & 
coly was got the very fame day with the Bat- 9! ». 
tle at Salamis. 

VI. The whole Volume of Themiftocles’s 
Letters confifts of XXI only; and Three of 

Dd 4 thefe 
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thefe are taken up in the Story of Paufani- 
as. The Second is writ to Paufanias himfelf, 
before that Spartans Confpiracy with the 
Perfian was difcovered. ‘There he exhorts 
him to Moderation in his Profperity; left 
fome very great turn of Fortune {hould fpee- 
dily befall him. Can you defire now a fu- 
rer indication of aSophift? Without doubt, 
he that penn’d this Epiftle, knew before- 
hand what happen’d to Paufanias: who was 
foon after recal!’d home by the Magiflrates, 
and put to death for Treafon. The XIX 
isto Pawfanzas again; but after his Confp1- 
racy was detcGled. Here he tells the Par- 
uculars of that Plot as exactly, as 1f he had 
becn one of the &phori, that over-heard it. 
Nay, he foretells him, that the Lace- 
daemorians would take away hisLife. Now 
befides that 7 bemiffocles would fcorn to in- 
fault fo, and ral to no purpote, as this Let- 
ter does ; he would furely have had more 
wit, than Knowingly to write to the Dead. 
Fer ct the fame time he heard thofe Part- 
culars of Paufanzas’s Treafor, he muft needs 
hear cf his Execution ; fince thofe Things 
Were not known till after his Death , and 
the rifling of his Papers. The VI Epitth 
is along Narrative of the whole Bufinefs o! 
Pavfanzas : tox that was a Subject worthy 
of Eloquence, and therefore was to receive 
ornament fro. the Fen cl the Sophift. Bu 
té Was fearce Worthy o1 Thewsftocles, to fenc 

fuc! 
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fuch a long News-Letter to Athens; where, 
in all likelihood, the Story was common, 
before he heard of it himfelf. 

But how fhall we reconcile this Affair of 
Paufanias according to the Letters, with © 
what Déodorus has left us upon the fame 
Subject > The Letters, we fee, make 7he- 
miftocles to be banifht, (4) before Paufanzas () Ep.ii. 
was fufpected ; and make the one refide at 
Argos, (x) while the other was convicted («Ep xix, 
and put to death. But Dzodorus, who has “' 
brought all his Hiftory into the method of 
Annals, places the Death of Paufanias (y) (7) Libai. 
Olymp. LXXV, 4; and the Exile of Zhe- ? 3° 
mitocles, (2) fix years after, Olymp. (x)Lib xi. 


_ LXXVII,2. Now, I would fain know of ?: +! 


aa 


our Sophift, how he came to difpofe and 
fuit his matters fo negligently ; to bring 
Paufanias upon the Stage again, when 


he had been fix years in his Grave? I 


imagine he will reterr me to (a) Thucydides, ¢) tab i. 
who makes an immediate tranfition from p 88 


one Story to the other; ‘ That the Spar- 
- © tans accufed Themzftocles, who was then 
© banifht from home, of confpiring with 
© Paufanias.” "This, indeed, might draw 
' the Sophift and fome others into a Miflake. 
' But it may be taken two ways: either 
' that it was done prefently, upon the Death: 
of Paufanras ; or a few years after, when 
. The iftecles’s Exile gave the Spartans, that 


' ed and fear’d him, an opportunity to 


ruine 
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(In Th yyine him. (4) Plutarch follows the firft 


mift p. 
224 


(c} P. 63 


(2) P 90 


way; for he makes Themiftocles, after his 
Banifhment, to have private dealings with 
Paufanias : 1n which opinion he favours the 
Author of thefe Letters. But the fecond 
wil rather appear to be the fenfe of Zhu- 
cydides : if we confider, that he places the 
matter of Paufanias (c) juft after the flight 
of Xerxes; but when Themeffocles went in- 
to Afia, he makes (d) Artaxerxes to be in 
the Throne: which was a confiderable 
while after. Befides that Dzodorus, whofe 
defign was to referr all Occurrences to 
Years, and not to follow the thread of 
Story beyond the annual Period, isof more 
credit in a point of Chronology ; than Plu- 
tarch or any other, that write Lives by the 
Lump. 


OF 


SocraTess EpiIsTLes. 


Wes Epiftles of Socrates, and his 
Scholars, Xenophon, Ariftippus, &c. 
were publifh’d out of the Vatzcan Library 
by the Learned Leo Afatius ; and printed 
at Parts, MDCXXXVII. He was fo ful- 
ly perfuaded himfelf, and fo concerned to 
have others think, that they are the legiti- 

mate 
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mate Off{pring of thofe Authors they are 
laid to; that he has guarded and protected 
them, in a Dialogue of LVII Pages in 
guarto, again{t all the Objections that He 
or his Friends could raife. And no body 
fince, that ever I heard of, has broughtthe 
matter into controverfie. But I am en- 
clined to believe, that by that time I have 
done with them, it will be no more a Con- 
troverfie, but that they are fpurious. I 
fhall make ufe of nothing that Adarius has 
brought, except one Objection only ; and 
that I fhall both manage in a new way, 
and defend it againft all his Exceptions. 

I. The Firft Letter is Socrates's to fome 
King, “tis fuppofed to Archelaus King of 
Macedonia ; in which he refufes to go to 
him, though invited in the mofl kind and 
obliging manner. ‘That he really denied 
his company to Archelaus and others, we 
are affured from very good hands : which 
was the ground for our Falfary to forge 
this Epiftle. But I believe, none of thofe 
that mention it, make fo tall a Comple- 
ment to Socrates, as he does here to him- 
fel. For he fays, (¢) The King offer'd hum (c) Tiis 
part of his Kingdom ; and, that he fhould Scie 
not come thither to be commanded, but to piisn 
command both his Subjects and Hrmfelf. Can 8'Askorle 
you defire a better token of a Sophift, #7) °'; 
than this? ’Tis a fine offer, indeed, to a tc. 
poor old Man, that had nothing but ue 

! Sta 
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Staff and one Coat to his back. But a 
Sophift abhorrs mediocrity ; he muft al- 
ways fay the greateft thing ; and make a 
Tide and a Flood, though it be but in a 
Bafon of Water. 

IJ. Well ; our Philofopher goes on, and 
gives a reafon of his refufal; That his Dae- 
mon forbid him to go : and then he falls 
into the long Story of what happen’d to 
him in the Battle at Deum ; which was a 
Tale of twenty years ftanding at the date 
of this Letter. But the Sophift had read 
it in Paty ; and he would not mifs the op- 

portunity of aneloquent Narration. I will 

(f) Liby. not here infift upon the teftiumony of (f) 

Pp 215 Athenaeus ; That the whole bufinefs is a 

mere fiction of Plaio’s: let that be left in 

the middle. But we may faiely inferr thus 

much from it ; That even Arhenaeus him- 

felf, whofe curiofity nothing efcaped, ne- 

ver met with thefe Epifiles. Which alone 

creates a juft fufpicion, that they were for- 

ged fince his days ; efpecially when the 

univerfal filence of all Antiquity gives a 
general confent to it. 

() Aah. _ There's apaflage, indeed, in (g) Libanius, 

gia Sorat, Which, in AvJatius’s Judgment, feems plain- 

ly to declare, that he had feen this very 

Epiftle. For after he had mention’d So- 

cratess refufal to go to Scopas, and Eury- 

Lochus, and Archelaus; he adds: Advav 4) 

Edel aS Emsoray, ov excivtre-t otvOparmey 

agin 
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yg arice av idle. Now fhould we concede, 
what AMatius would have ; this is all that 
can be inferred from thence in their favour ; 
That they are older than Libanius ; which 
T am willing to believe: and, That He be- 
lieved them true ; which I matter not at 
all, For fo we have feen Stobacus, Suidas 
and others, cry up Phalaris for a genuine 
Book ; and yet I fanfie none of my Read- 
ers are now of their opinion. But with 
Allatiuss good leave, I would draw the 
words of Lzbanius to a quite contrary pur- 
pofe. After he had faid, that many Prin- 
ces had follicited Socrates, by Letter, to 
come and live in their Courts ; and he an- 
{wer’d them all with a denial: But (fays 
he ) Z want the Letters themfelves; 1 which 
you might perfectly fee the Spirit of the Man. 
This, to me, is an Indication, that the 
Letters he means were not extant. For if 
he had them in his hand, according to A/- 
latzus, how could he want them? And ’tis 
plain, he fpeaks here of feveral Letters, 
being Replies to feveral Meflages ; but in 
tlis Collection here’s but a fingle one. / 
wifh (fays he) rhe Letters were to be had ; 
in thofe you might read his Charatter. It 
this be the fenfe of thofe words, as proba- 
bly it is ; Libanius is fo far from being Pa- 
tron to our Epiftles, that he is a politive 
Witnefs againft them. 


Tl. The 


113 
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(4) Xe 
noph Hift 
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_ Ill. The vix Letter 1s writ by Socrates 
to one of thofe that had fled to Thebes 
from the violence of the xxx Tyrants: in 
which he gives him an account of the 
State of Athens fince their departure ; That 
himfelf was now hated by the Tyrants, becaufe 
he would have no hand 1n the condemnation of 
Leon the Salaminian : and then he tells the 
Story at large. Now, here’s a manifeft dif- 
covery that the Letters are fuppofititious. 
For the bufinefs of Leox was quite over, 
before thofe Fugitives left the Town. For 
Leon was murder’d (h) before Zheramenes 
was : and 7heramenes was murder’d, before 
Thrafybulus and his Party fled to Thebes. 
And that Socrates means them in this Let- 
ter, “tisevidentfrom hence ; That hefpeaks 
here of their Confpiracy, to refort private- 
ly towards Athens and fet upon the Ty- 
rants: which afterwards came to pafs. 

IV. The VIII, IX, XII, and XIII, are 
Letters of Jeft and Raiullery between An- 
tifthenes and Ariffzppus and Simon the Shoo- 
maker. “Tis an aftront to the memory of 
thofe Men, to believe they would fooland 
trifle in that manner ; efpecially fend fuch 
impertinent ftuff as iar as from Szczly to 
Athens, which could net decently be fpo- 
ken even in merriment at 2 ‘Table. 

V. In the XIU fpitil: among the ac- 
quaintance of Simo. he so e+ Phacarus, 
the fame that gives tus Titties uc 1 2 

logue 
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logue of Plato: andthe XXV_ is writ by 
Phaedrus himfelf to Plato: and both thefe 
are dated after Socrates’s death. I will ap- 
peal now to Athenaeus, if thefe two Let- 
ters can be genuine. He, among other 
Errors in Chronology for which he chafti- 
fes Plato, brings this in for one ; (2) That ()Lib xi. 
he introduces Phaedrus difcourfing with So- Pas 595- 
crates ; who muff certainly be dead before the soo 
days of that Phzilofopher. How comes he Sev wile 
then to furvive him, in thefe Epiftles ; and 9)" 
difcourfe fo paffionately of his Death ? ’Tis 
true ; for want of ancient Hiftory, we 
cannot back this Authority with any other 
Teftimony. But J am fure, all thofe that 
have a juft efteem for Athenaeus, can have 
no flight one of this Argument againft the 
credit of the Letters. 

VI. The XIV Epiftle gives Xenophon a 
long Narrative of Socrates's Tryal and 
Death ; being writ prefently after by one 
of his Scholars that was prefent at both. 
Among other particulars, he tells him, (4) ¢ peer 
That the Oratzon or Charge againft Socrates ene 
was drawn up by Polycrates rhe Sophzft. But 7 A070 
I doubt this will turn to a Charge againft *** 
_ another Sophift, for counterfeiting Letters. 
For, I think, I can plainly prove, That at 
the date of this Letter there was no fuch 
report ever mention’d, that Po/ycrates had 
any hand it ; and, that this falfe Tradition, 
which afterwards obtained in the Wore: 

an 
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and gave occafion to our Writer to fay. it 
in his Letter, did not begin till fome years 
after Socrates's Condemnation. 

Diogenes Laertius brings Hermippus’s te- 
ftimony, That Polycrates made the ( /) 
Charge. Suvéyeaté 2 oe Adzov Thoauxegznsg 6 
aopistc, asgaav HpyauanrG.. But, in oppofi- 
tion to this, he prefently fubjoins ; ‘* That 
“© Favorinus, in the Firfl Book of his Com- 
“ mentaries, fays, That Polycrates’s Orati- 
“ on againft Socrates is not rue and real : 
“ becaufe he mentions in it the Walls, built 
** by Conon fix years after Socrates’s death,” 
To which Laertzus fub{cribes his own af- 
fent, Kai tay rw é0v, And fo itis. I may 
freely fay, that this paflage of Favorinus 
has not been yet rightly underftood. It 
is generally interpreted, as if he denied 
the Oration that 1s attributed to Polycrates 
to be really his. But this is very far from 


- being his Opinion. For then he would be 


2 


Y) Eu 
in Buotec- 


Sos umoAo- 


pe, TA 
ZOUCST ES 
xg eld, 


Soc, Bufir. 


flatly confuted by Jfocrates, a Witnefs un- 
anf{werable ; who, in a Difcourfe which he 
addreffes to this very Polycrates, tells him; 
(m) I perceive you value your felf moft vpor 
two Orations, The Apology of Bufiris, and 
Accufation of Socrates. But Favorinus’s 
meaning was ; That Polycrates did not 
make that Oration for a true Charge to be 
{poke at the Tryal of Socrates ; but writ it 
feveral years after, for no other Trial than 
that of his own Wit. The words in i 

| ie Gree 


oa 


At? 


Greek cat admit of no other fenfe; mM) 7%) 
aan ~ Adpov ~ Morunestres 1) Sanegirss” 
ey auns 9D eevnngvdles 4S 203 KoveovGu Tes y 
Gc. Obferve, that he fays pvaygvba, Po- 
lycrates mentions : if he had denied him to 
be the Author, he would have faid in the 
Paffive, There is mention’d. Befides he ex- 
prefly calls it 7 Adpov Moavnesrss, only 
denies it to be zAndn. But if he had de- 
nied it to be His, he would have faid, M) 
@) Tloauxerres  Aov + Wo) Seonegirss : 
as Laertius fpeaks in other places; (x ) Un AES 
AaneD anpygriavl loriletav, hy Quow. 8x i) Bevogar- 
1G. 8 Mayons AnutrerG. (0) Aiardyse, 8g (0) In-cef- 
NeasiscerIG 6 "EplinG. ere jan i) Aigaves. chee. 
This, I think, is fufficiently clear. Now 
we are to know, it was the cuftom of the 
old Sophifts to make an Oftentation of their 
Art, upon fome difficult Subjects and Pa- 
radoxes, fuch as other People could fpeak 
nothing to: as the’ commendation of a _ 
| Fever or the Gout. Polycrates therefore, 
to fhew his Rhetoric in this way, writ an 
- Apology of Bufirzs, that kilf'd and eat his 
- Guefts ; (p) and of Clytemneftra, that mut- 0) uns 
_der’d her Husband: and to give a proof cap 43° 
of his skill, as well in accufing Vertue, as 
in excufing Vice, he writ an Indictment 
again{t Socrates ; not a&Andn, the true one, 
as Favorinus truly fays, but only a Scho- 
laftic Exercife ; fuch as Plato, Xenophon, 
Libanius and others writ in his Defenfe. 
bee So 
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So that we are no more forced to believe, 
that his Oration was the true Charge that 
was {poken at Socrates's Tryal ; than, that 
he really pleaded for Clytemneftra, when 
Oreftes was going to killher. Nay, it ap- 
pears to me, from Socrates himfelf, that it 
was but a Scholaftic Exercife, and after 
Socrates's death. For he blames Polycrates, 
for reckoning Alcibiades among Socrates's 
Difciples : fince, befides that no body elfe 
ever counted him his Scholar ; had he re- 
ally been fo, he had been a commendation 
to his Mafter ; and not a difparagement, 

which was the aim of the So- 


> ’ 27 
(gq) Es ytrorm clevote 
TUS TeTeAevmyon Burcd- 
cur, aes a elenuevev, 
€ uty otiew ay cid ein cdl, 
Ife. Buf, 


phift, (¢) So that (fays he) if 
the dead could have knowledge 
of your Writings, Socrates 


would thank you. Is not this.a 

clear Indication, that Socrates 

was dead, before the Oration was made? 
and that this was not the true Charge? 
For then he would have heard it at his 
Tryal : and there had been no occafion to 
fay, 2f the dead could have knowledge of 1. 
In the clofe of all, he advifes him to leave 
oif fhewing his Parts upon fach vifainons 
Themes, movsegs anderae 3 left he do pub- 
lic mifchief by putting falfe colours upon 
things. Here again we are plamly told, 
that hs Action againft Socrates, luke thol 
for Bufirds ard Chytempefira, was but a De 
clamation, a Theme and Exercife in the 
School 
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School, and not a real Indi&ment in the 
Areopagus at Athens, "To all which let me 
add, That neither Plato nor Xenophox, nor 
any body contemporary with Socrates, ever 
once mention Polycrates for the Author of 
the Charge: which, had the thing been 
true, they would certainly have thrown i 
his teeth, confidering the perpetual quar- 
rel between Sophifts and Philofophers. 
And tis well known; that the Arheniais, 
in a penitential mood, either banifht or put 
to death all thofe that had any hand in 
Socratess Accufation. If Polycrates then 
were {fo eminently guilty, as to draw up 
the Impeachment ; how could he efcape 
untoucht, when all the reft fuffer’d ? 

But when the Accufation of Socrates, 
though only a Sophiftical Exercife, came 
abroad in the World; it was natural enough, 
in fome procefs of time, that thofe that 
heard of it.only, or but perfunctorily read 
jt, fhould believe it to be the real Charge. 
We have feen already, that He mzpp.ss was 
in that miftake, who lived an hundred years 
after ; and with him Quzstilian, Themifizus, 
and others innumerable. Favorznus, it 
feems, alone had the fagacity, by a notice 
from Chronology, to find it of a more re- 
cent date than Socrates's Tryal. And even 
that very Paflage of Favorinus has lain hi- 
therto in the dark: fo that my Reader 
may forgive me this prolixity and nice- 

Richa nefs ; 
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nefs ; fince he learns by it a piecé of News. 
As for Hermippus, \eft the Authority of 
fo celebrated an Author fhould deterr one 
from fo plain a truth ; I will fhew another 
flip of his, and a worfe than this, in the 
Story Of Socrates. When Gry/us the Son 
of Xenophon was flain in the fame Battle 
that Epaminondas was ; moft of the Wits 
of that Age writ Elegies and Encomiums 
on him, in Complement and Confolation 
to his Father. Among the reft, (7) Her- 
mippus fays, Socrates wasone. Which isa 
blunder of no lefs than XXXVII Years, 
the interval between Socrates's death, and 
the Battle of Mantinea. 
Socrates was put todeath Olymp. XCV, 
1. when Laches was Magifirate. This is 
univerfally (s) acknowledged ; 


(s) See Diodorus, Fa- and to go about to prove it, 


vorinus, Droog Laertius 


Ariftides, Marmor Arund were to add Light to the Sun. 
Eufeh ArgumentumYfcr And fix years after this, O- 


Bufir &c 1 _ 
t) Diedor xiv. p 30 OP XCVI 3° (t) in Exubu- 
ae se tear dedes’s Magiftracy, Conon re- 


pair'd the Walls. Which gave 

the hint to Frvormus, and after him to 
Diogenes, to difcover the common miftake 
about Polycrates’s Oration. But Leo Al- 
lateus, to avoid the force of their Argu- 
ment, undertakes an impoffible thing ; to 
prolong Socrates’s life above twenty years 
beyond Laches : {o that He might fee 
Conon's Walls, and Polycrates’s Decla- 
mation 
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mation be the true Charge at his Tryal. 
Which he would make out by comparing 
together fome Scraps. of different Authors, 
and fome Synchronifins of other Men’s Lives 
with Socrates’s. Asif thofe things which 
are only miftakes and unwary {lips of the 
Writers, could have any force or credit 
againft fo many exprefs Authorities. By 
the fame way that he proceeds, I will fhew 
the quite contrary ; that Socrates died twen- 
ty years before Laches’s Government. For 
we have it from good Hands, (w)That Eu- (u) ving. 
ripides, in a Play of his call’d Palamedes, rs." | 
ufing thefeWords, “Exqver’, 2xgivele rebv metv- gum. Hoc 
ago, Sc. defign’d to lath the Athenians for Bxfr. 
Socrates's Murder : and the whole Theatre 
perceiving it, burft into Tears. Socrates 
therefore died before Euripides. But tis 
well known, that the latter died fix years 
before Laches was Archon. Nay, Socrates 
muft needs be dead, before Palamedes was 
acted. -But that was acted Olymp. XCI, 
1. (%), which is fixteen years before La- (.) 5.5 
ches. Have I not proved now exactly the yar mp 
quite contrary to Allatius ? But full, 7 pee 
T hope, I have more Judgment, than to oun e 
credit fuch an oblique Argument again{t 4o1 
fo many direct Teftimonies. If Adatius 
had looked round about him, he would not 
have committed fo great a Blunder ; while 
he defends hiS Epiftles at one Poft, to ex- 
pofe them to worfe Affaults. If Socrates 
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died in Laches’s Magiftracy, one Epiftle 
mufi be {purious, that mentions Polycrates. 
This Breach AWatzus would fecure ; and 
therefore he will needs make him live feve- 
ral years longer. But then, fay I, if we 
concede this to 4Watzus ; not one Epiftle on- 
ly, but the whole Bundle of them are fpu- — 
rious. For moft of them plainly fuppofe, - 
that Socrates died under Laches. Even this 
very Epiftle complains Cy) that Xenophon 
was abroad when Socrates fuffer’d; and that 
the Expedition of Cyrus hindred him’ from 
being prefent then at Arhens : and a fecond 
Letter, to name no more, dated after So- 
cratess Death, makes Xenophon to have 
newly efcaped the dangers of his long 
March through Enemies Countries. Now, 
all the world knows, (z) that Cyrus’s Ex- 
pedition, and Xexophon’s March was in La- 
chess tume, and the year before him. So 
that upon the whole ; there is no efcape, 
no evafion from this Argument ; but our 
Epiftles muft be convicted of a mamnifeft 
Cheat. 

VII. In the XVII Letter, one of Socra- 
ves’s Scholars, fuppofed to be prefent at .4- 
thers, when the things he {peaks of were 
acted, fays, the Arhenians (a) putto death 


» both Azytus and Melitus, the Profecutors of 


Socrates: which being contrary to known 
matter of fact, proves the Epiftle to be 
alorgery. Melitus, indeed , was killed ; 

but 


| 
| 
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but Axytus was only banifht ; and (4) feve- (4) acre. 


2” Socrat. 


ral Writers {peak of him afterwards at He- % 4, 


raclea in Pontus. tifth 
VII. The XVIII is a Letter of Yeno- eg 


phous’s inviting fome Friends tocome to fee augupin. 
lim, at his Plantation near Ofympia. He “De; 
fays, Ariftippus and Phaedo had made him *"”* 
a Vifit: and that he recited—to them his ( 
(c) Memoirs of Socrates ; which both of Ne 
them (d) approved of. This alone is foffi- paw 
cient to blaft the Reputation of our Famous (¢)'; Pye 
Epifiles. For, how is it likely that Arzfzp- 522. 
pus would go fo far to fee Xenophon, who 
(e) was always his Enemy ? Much lefs (2) 2:12 
would he have given hus approbation to a qo32nk 
Book, that was a Satyr againfthimfelf. For Svrusas 
the Book is yet in being ; and in it he in. *” i 
troduces Socrates, in a long Lecture, repre- es 
hending Aritippus (f) for his Intempe- (f) Xe.0p?. 
rance and Luit. Even Laertivs takes no- 4" 
tice, That he brought in Arzfzppus’s Name prance 
upon that fcandalous occafion, out of the 
enmity he bare him. 

IX. We have already feen Xenophon wri- 
ting Socratess Memoirs at Sczfus, near O- 
Lympia. But in the XXIL, to Cebes and Szm- 
mias, he is writing them at Megara; for 
there the Letter is dated. And in the XXT. 
to Yanthippe, he invites her to game to him 
to Megara. One would think, there was 
more Sophifts than one had a Finger in this 

Ee 4 Volume 
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Volume of Letters: or if he was but one 

Author, Nature gave him a fhort Memory 

without the Bleffing of a greatWit. “Tis true, 

upon Socrates's Execution, his Scholars left 

&) Last- athens for fear, (g) and retired to Megara, 

mer" +9 the Houle of Euxclides ; which occafi- 

ond our Sophift to bring Xenophon thither 

too. But hefhould have remembred, That 

while They were {cared out of Arhens for 

fear of their own Lives, He was fafe at a 

great diftance in the Retinue of Agefilaus ; 

from whofe company he went to Sczlus, 

without ever refiding at Megara. Nay, the 

Sophift is fo indifcreet, as to bring in Ye- 

nophon in forma pauperis, to beg and receive 

relief from Cebes and Simmzas : whereas eve- 

ry body knows, that he got great Riches in 

(1) Leet. the War, (/) and lived in very great fplen- 
et mae dor andhofpitality at Scél/us. 

Exp Cyt, %. Inthe XXIV Epiftle, Plato fays, he 

Ly.P35°- 15 quite weary of a City Life ; and had 

therefore retired into the Country, da7ei- 

bors ugnogy Epenad av, which AVatius tranf 

lates, non longe ab Epheftiadibus. He ought 

to have faid, ab Hephaeftiads. For thetrue 

word inthe Greek, 1s “H¢ajaedér. Platohad 

fome Eftate there, which he difpofed of in 

() rite, his Will = 2 oe “Heaysiediaw yueton, as “tis in 

Platm.' (2) Laerteus. Hlefychius'; “AgayadSay , 

"Aomaio, Stephanus Byz. Hpanddy , 

| own, "Adnaiov ‘72 cmyg, 8% “Hgayna- 

div, Se. In the Roman Manvfcript of La- 

ertiUs, 


— 
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ertius, “tis Writ cnpinddwy : which manner 
of Spelling is found alfo in Hefychins, “Ipl- 
AG, tows, ag S Ipindday. If the Reader 
does believe, that our Letter-monger, like 
Hefychius, {pelt the word wrong ; he will 
be fatisfied of the Forgery : For furely, P/a- 
to himfelf knew the true name of his own 
Eftate. But if he encline to abfolve the Au- 
thor, and lay the blame upon the Copyers ; 
he may pleafe to accept of this, only as an 
Emendation. 

XI. The XXVII Epiftle is Ariftippus’s 
to his Daughter Arete : which, perhaps, is 
the very fame that is mention’d by Laerti- 
us; who, among the Writings of this Phi- 
lofopher, names "EmsoAlw megs “Apirlw > 
Suyartex,  Aatius, indeed, is ready to 
vouch it: but Iam not fo eafie of belief. 
For here are (4) two other Letters of his @)IX. & 
in this Pareel, and both of them writ in the 
Doric Diale&t, though directed to Athens : 
becaufe, forfooth, he was a Cyrenaean, and 
the Doric his native Tongue. Pray, what 
was the matter then, that in this he ufes 
the Attic ; though he writ from Sicily a 
Dorian Country, to his own Daughter at 
Cyrene 2? One would fufpect, as I obferved 
before, that a couple of Sophifts clubb’d to 
this Colle@tion. *Tis true, we know, from 
Laertius; that of xxv Dialogues publitht by 
Ariftippus, {ome were in the Doric Idiom, 
and fome in the A¢tic. But that, I fup- 


pofe, 
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pofe, was done becaufe of the variety of his 
Perfons. In fome Dialogues the Speakers 
were Szcilzans , and thole were writ in the 
Doric ; and where the Athenzans were in- 
troduced, the Attic was proper. But now, 
in this Letter to his Daughter, both Parties 
are Dorzans ; and fo this Epiftle fhould 
rather be Dorzc, than either of the other 
two. 

XII. In the fame Letter he mentions her 
Eflate in Bernice, 7 ev Bepvixy xTiyg There 
is no queftion but he means Béepevizen ; per- 
haps that City not far from Cyrene. But there 
was nothing then in all 4frzc called by that 
name: for Bepesiun is the Macedonian Idiom 
for Beperinn, the Victorious. In that Coun- 
trey, @ was generally changed into 8: as 
(2) inftead of xepaan they faid «Baa for or- 
awrG, BianarG. ; for garaxess, Bara- 
xess; and fo in others Sothat Bepevinn 
was unknown in Afric, till the Macedonzans 
came thither: and indeed, they had ther 
names from the Wives of the Prolemees, 2 
whole Century of years after the date of this 
Letter. 

XIII. He goes on, and tells his Daughter, 
That if he fhould die, he would have her go 
to Athens, avd live with Myrto and Xanthip- 
pe, zhe two Wrves of Socrates. It was 2 
common Tradition among the Writers of 
Philofophic Hiftory, that Socrates had thefe 
two Wives at once; and from thence our 

Sophift 
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Sophift made them the Complement of a 
Place in this Epiftle. (wm) There are cited () Laer. 
as Authors of this Story, Callifthenes, De- py ,7% 
metrius Phalereus, Satyrus, and Ariffoxe- driftid. Ae 
nus, Who all took it from. Arifforle in his 7: *1- 
Book Of Nobility, @@i Ebyseias, But Po-?**® 
lygamy being again{t the Law of thatCom- 
monwealth , and the Story therefore im- 
probable ; Fizeronymus Rhodius produces a 
temporary Statute made in Socrates’s Days, 
That by reafon of the fcarcity of People, a 
Man might marry two Wives at a time. 
But notwithfianding fuch a flufh of Autho- 
rities, (2) Panaetius the Stoic, a very great (») Ache. 
Man, writ exprefly againft all thofe named 7" Fle 
above ; and, in the Opinion of Plutarch, 
(0) fuficzently confated the Tradition of (0) irs 
the TwoWives. For my own part, Idare 
pin my Belief upon two fuch excellent 
Judgments , as Plutarch’s and Panaetzus’s ; 
and upon their Credit alone, pronounce 
this Letter.to be an Impofture, What 
erounds they proceeded on, I cannot now 
tell; but I think there is apparent reafon 
for rejecting the Story, even laying afide 
their Teftimony. For none of Socrates's 
Acquaintance, not Plato, not Xenophon, fay 
one word of this Myrto. Arzftotle, wefee, 
was the firft that mention’d her: but (p) (Ibid 
Plutarch fafpects that Book to be {purious. 
So that all this Tradition rofe at firft from 
a Falfary, that counterfeited Arz/forle’s 

Name. 
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Name. Befides, they do not agree in tel- 
ling their Tale; one fays, that he had both 
Wives together: another, that Myrto was 
his firft Wife, and the fecond came after 
her death: another, that Xanthippe was 
the firft. Let either of them come firft, 
and our Epiftles are falfe ; for here we have 
Both furviving him, and living together. 
(q) One fays, this Myrto was Ariftides’s 
Daughter; another his Grand-daughter ; 
and another, his Grandfon’s Daughter. 
Whatfoever fhe was; if fhe outliv’d her 
Husband, according to the Letters, pray 
where was her Ladyfhip at the time of his 
fuffering 2 (7) Xanthippe , like a loving 
Wife, attended him in the Prifon ; but the 
other ne’ercame near him. *Tis amiftake, 
fure, that has pait upon the World, that 
Xanthippe was the Scold: it fhould feem, 
that Myrto had the better title to that ho- 
nourable Name. But what fhall we fayto 
EXteronymus, who brings you the very Sta- 
tute, that gave allowance of two Wives 
atonce? Panaetius, you fee, believed it not: 
and why may not a Statute be forged, as 
eafily as thefe Epiftles > If there was fuch 
an At, there appears no great wifdom in 
it. It is certain, there is hear an equality 
in the births of Males and Females. So 
that if fome Men had two Wives for their 
fhare, others muft go without : ‘od what 
remedy would that be againft the fcarcity of 

People ? 
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People * Befides that by fuch a Law the 
Rich only would be accommodated, who 
were able to maintain a couple : the poor- 
er fort, who are always the moft fruitful, 
would be in worfe circumftances than be- 
fore. And without doubt, a very ftrong 
intereft would have been made againft the 
paffing of fuch a Bill; Cs) as we know (s) 4.Ge- 
what the Roman Matrons did, when Papi- ser a 
rius Praetextatus made a like Story to his 
Mother. °Tis very odd too, that no body 

but Afieronymus fhould ever hear of this 
Statute ; and He too a fufpected Witnefs, 

becaufe he brings it to ferve a turn, and 

to helpat a hard pinch. But certainly fuch 

4 Political Occurrence, had it been true, 

could never have lain hid from the whole 

Tribe of Hiftorians. It had very well de- 

ferved not only a mention, but a remark. 

But how could it poffibly efcape the fancy 

and fpleen of all the Comoedians of that 

Age ? how could they mifs fo pleafant an 
Argument of Jeft and Ridicule ? Thofe 

that are acquainted with the condition of 

thofe times, will look upon this as next to 

a Demonftration. But let us grant, if you 

will, half a dozen Wives to Socrates ; yet 
neverthelefs our Epiftles will be ftill in the 

mire. For here our Sophift makes the tuo ; 
Women live amicably together : which is 9? 4 
pretty hard to believe: tor (as (¢) thole ‘pud rhe0- 
that make them Two, tell the Story of ¢”# 


erm Xil. 
them ad Gi aecos 
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them) while their Husband wag alive, 

they were perpetually fighting. But, which 

is worfe yet, there are other Letters in the 

bundle, that plainly fuppofe Socrates to 

(x) Ep iv. have had but one Wife. (#) He himfelf 
writing to fome body, tells him this Do- 

meftic News, That Xanthippe and the Chal- 

dren are well: but fays not a word of my 

G)EP xxi Lady Myrto. (x) Xenophon fends a Letter 
top full of kindnefs and commendation to 
Xanthippe and the Little ones ; but it was 

very uncivil in him, to take no notice of 

the other; fince, according to the Story, 

fhe brought her Husband the more Chil- 

dren. Nay, if we allow this Letter of 
Xenophon’s to be genuine, ‘he play’d a falfe 

and dirty trick, much againft his Chara- 

cter. For at the date of this Epiftle, if 

G) Ep. we believe the very next (y) to it, he was, 
aa writing Socrates's Memozrs. So that while 
he here in his Letter wheedles the poor' 
Woman, and makes her little Prefents, and 
commends her for her love to her Flusband, i 

and for many good qualities ; in his Book 

(2)Xemph (z) he traduces her to that prefent Age, 
pee ‘and to all Pofterity, for the moft curftand | 
devilifh Shrew, ¢hat ever was or ever would 

be. Nay, which makes’ it the bafer, he 

was the only Man that faid this of her; 

7 for neither Plato nor any of the old Socre- 
(a) Lib v tics writ a word about her Scolding. Which 
P219- made (a) Athenaeus fulpect it was a Cx 
: lumny : 
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jumny : efpecially fince Ariffophanes and 
his Brethren of the Stage, in all ther Rai- 
lery and Satyr upon Socrates, never once 
twitted him about his Wife. Well, let 
that be as it will: but what fhall we fay 
to Xenophon’s double dealing » For my 
part, rather than Tl harbour fuch a thought 
of that great Man, Vl quit a whole Cart- 
load of fuch Letters as thefe. 

XIV. Xenophon, in the xv Letter, tells 
this Story of Plato, to whom he bore a 
erudge ; That he fhould fay, Nove of his 
Writengs were to be afcrabed to himfelf, but 
io Socrates young and handfom 3 Bact pdtv %) 
moingrce ard, Senecites psy los ves HY UGAS y706. 
Now, this Sentence is taken out of Plato's 
Second Epiftle to Dzozyfus the Younger : 
Oud éa wlyexeug. TAaravG, Sokr, 8? day? 
Te A uy Aeuere Saomegrss Cer, Agas wz, ves 
yepovero¢. Here’s a blunder with a witnefs, 
from the Sophift’s Ignorance in Chronolo- 
sy. For his forged Letter of Xenophon 
bears date immediately after Socrates's 
Death : but the true one of Pé/ato, which 
Xenophon here alludes to, is recenter by a 
vaft while. For Dzonyfius came but to the 
Crown Olymp. CITI, 1. which is XXXII 
years after the Tryal of Socrates. 

I muft obferve one thing more, that 


by no means fhould be omitted. There, 


were formerly more Epiftles of Xenophon 
extant, than appear in this Colledt.o.. 
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()Serm. A large Fragment is cited in (4) Stobaeus, 
Cy Scan out of his Letter to Crito; (c) two Frag- 
120,123 ments out of a Letter to Sotira; (d) and 
ut Sem. two more out of one to Lamprocles : none 
(c) “Bees of which are found herein 4//arius’s Parcel, 
Hees Theodoret produces a Paflage out of a Let- 
sna, ter of his to Aefchines ; wherein he jerks 
daimsse- Plato (e) for his Ambition and Voluptuouf- 
preset nefs ; togratifie which, he went to Sicily, to 
wires led. Dionyfius's Court. (f) Eufebius has this 
ee Paflage and more out of the fame Epiftle : 
Evang xv, and the whole is extant in(g) Stobaeus. What 
ti see fhall we fay > that the true Letters of 
78, | Aenophon were extant in thofe days ? or 
that thofe too were a Cheat, and belong’d 

to the fame Volume whence thefe of A/- 

latius were taken > And fo, as I obferv’d 

before, they will be older than Libanius’s 

time. I am afraid it will be thought 

ill manners to queftion the Judgment of 
Eufebius and Theodoret. But we know, 

pee _(h) they have made other Miftakes of 4 
on jo, My. ike nature: and the very Letter which 
fel. ~- they cite, betrays it felf to be a counter- 
feit. Xenophon, we fee, reproaches Plato, 

in a Letter to Aefchines. If this wete , 

true, 1t was a moft rude affront to the 

Perfon he writ to, whofe ¥riendfhip he 

courts fo much in the reft of his Letter. 

For <Aefchines himfelf was guilty of the 

very fame fault, and 1s wounded through 


Plato's fide. "Tis well known, that He 
t00, 
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tbo, as well as Plato and Ariftippus anil 
others, made aVoyage to Sicily, and flruck 
in with Dionyfius ; (4) and that purely for (2) neers. 
Money and the Table. (k) Lucian fays, © Suid 
He was Parafite td the Tyrant; and (1) Oe ' 
another tells us, he liked his Ehtertain- <a. 
ment fo well, that he did sot ftir from ux af 
him, till he was depofed. I would ask (2 Poy- 
any Man now , if he can ftill believe it eal da 
a genuirié Letter ; let him have what ve- 
neration he cari for the Learning of Eufe- 
bius. 

In the beginning of this Difcourfe,T have 
fiid, That I heard of none, that, fince the firft 
publication of thefe Letters, called them into 
queftion. But I was fhewn to day (alter 
mine was in the Prefs) in Bifhop Pearfon’s 
Vindiciae Epp. Sanét: Ignatz, 2 (m) Digrel- (m) pat. 
fion made on purpofe aguinit Socrates's E- P17 43- 
piftles. I muft confefs, with fome fhame, 
Thad either never read that Chapter, or 
utterly forgot it. But I am glad now to 
find that incomparable Man both to think 
itworth going out of his way to difcover 
this Impofture, and to confirm mein my 
udgment by the acceffion of his great Au- 
hority. ‘There is nothing there difagree- 
ng with what I had faid ; but that his 
ordfhip allows the Epiftle to Ae/chines, ci- 
ed by Eufedzus, to be genuine: which I 
ad endeavoured to convict of a Forgery. 
teferr it to thofe that pleafe to read both; 

: whether 
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whether they think I have juft reafon to 
change my Opinion: efpecially when I 
fhall tell them, That not Aefchines only, 


but even Xenophon ov made a Vifit to 
(u) Lib.x. 


P. 427 Dionyfius. have (n) Athenaeus for my Au- 


thority, a Witnefs beyond all exception. 
Eevopay yey 6 Tpvars apy: Ayes. &c, 
Xenophon (fays he) rhe Son of Gryllus, 
when at Dyonsfius the Sicilian’s Zable the 
Cup-bearer forced the Company to drink; Pray, 
fays he, Dionyfius ({peaking aloud to the 
Tyrant,) if your Butler forces Wine upon us 
againft our wills, why may not your Cook as 
well compell us to eat 2? So that if wefuppole 
the Letter genuine, the Abfurdity will 
double it felf ; both Parties being guilty of 
the very fame thing, that is charged upon 
Plato. : : 


~ 


OF : 
| 
Euripipes’s EBpisties, 


| ie pets a bold and dangerous venture, 
£6) Pecfire to attack Euripides’s Letters ; fince 
Se a very Learned Greek Profeffor has fo pat 


dicti 


irmmunnts fionately efpoufed them : that he declare 
Eurip E- it to be (0) great Impudence and want of al 
on ee Fudement to queftion the Truth of them 
P $23 | Jae 
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I do not care to meddle with Controverfie 
upon ftich high Wagers as thofe : but if I 
may have leave to give my opinion, with- 
out ftaking fuch valuable things as Mode- 
{ty and good Senfe upon it, Iam very rea- 
dy to fpeak my Mind candidly and 
freely. 

I. There are only five Epiftles now ex- 
tant, afcribed to Euripides : but without 
doubt there were formerly more of them ; 
as we have feen juft before, that we have 
not now the whole Sett of Xexophon’s Let= 
ters. Neither can we fuppofe a Sophift of 
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fo barren an Invention, as to have his Fan: | 


cy quite crampt and jaded with poor Fives 
We have here 4 peculiar happinefs, whieh 
we wanted in the reft ; to know whomwe 
are obliged to for the great bleffing of thefe 
Epiftles. ApoWonides, that writ a Treatife 
Meee ugreddbaphung Isverasg, * About falfified 
‘ Hiftory, fays, one (p) Sabiraus Pollo for- 
* ged them, the fame Man that couriterfeit- 


(p) Salle 
fo Tbas 


ed the Letters of Aratus? ‘This we are aos. 


told by the Writer of Arazus’s Life, rio un- 
learned Author : who does not contradict 
him about thefe of Euripides ; but for Ara- 
tus's, he fays, that, bating this Apofonides, 
every body elfe believed thern to be gertu- 
ine. J cannot pafs any judgment of what 
Tnever faw ; for Araius's Letters are not 
now to be had: but if they were no better 
than thefe of our T¥agedian, I fhould; in 

FF {pite 
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{pite of the Common Vogue, -be of Apollo- 
nides’s Mind ; and I wifh that Book of his 
were now extant. One may know by the 
manner of the Name, that this Sabirius Pollo 
was 2 Roma: but I do not find fuch a Fa- 
muily as the Saéiriz, nor fuch a Sirname as 
Pollo. What if we read Sabznius, or Sabzdi- 
us Pollio? 


Now amo te, Sabidi ; nec poffum dicere quare. 


If that Sadidius in Martial was the Forger of 
our Epiftles; though the Poet could give 
none, yet I can g:ve a very good Reafon 
why I do not love him, 

But the Learned Advocate for the Let- 
ters makes feveral Exceptions againft the 
Teftimony of Apolonides. As firlt, That 
we may fairly inferr from it, that a great ma- 
ny others believed them toe true. Alas! 
iow many more, both Ancients and Mo- 
derns , believed Phalaris’s to be true? If 
that Argument would have done the Work, 
I might have fpared thisDiffertation. But 
prove, that thefe Letters now extant are the 
fame that were forged by Sabirius,» Com- 
mend to me an Argument, thit , like a 
Flail, there’s no Fence againft it. Why, 
had we been told too, that he made Phala- 
1488 Epiftles: yet how could we prove, un- 
Iefs fome Paflages were cited out of them, 
that they were the fame that we have now? 

But 


x 
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But though Icannot demonftrate that thefe 
are Sabzrius’s ; yet Pll demonftrate them 
by and by to be an Impofture ; and I hope 
then it will be no injuftice to lay them at 
his door. But ’tis an Evidence, that the 
true Epiftles of Euripides were once extant ; 
becaufe fome body thought it not improper to 
father falfe ones upon him. Now, 1 fhould 
think the very contrary ; that the Cuckow 
does not lay her Egg, where the Nett is al- 
ready full. At Jeaft, Iam refolved I'll ne- 
ver go a book-hunting after the genuine E- 
| piftles of Phalaris; though fome body has 
cheated the World with a parcel of filfe 
ones. 

IT. It might eafily have happen’d, though 
we fuppofe the Letters fpurious, that in fo 
{mall a number as five, there could be no- 
thing found to convict them by. But ae 
well as the Writer managed his Bufinefs ; 

that every one of them has matter enough 
| totheir own Detection.. The laft and prin- 
‘ cipal of them is dated from Macedonia, in 


x 


: anfwer to {ome Reproaches, that were caft 
| laus. As for what you write from Athens ; 
, fays he, pray know, that I value no more, ov 
yop “Aocien 1 Méseces Aeye, what Agatho 
: or Mefatus now fay; than I formerly did, what 
‘Ariftophanes 4abéled. Were we have the 
Poet Agarho, (for without doubt he means 
thePoet, fince he has joined him with A- 
Ff 3 riffophanes) 


| upon him at Athens for his going to Arche-- 
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riftophanes) vefiding at Athers, and blam- 
ing Euripides for living with Archelaus, 
Now, could any thing be more unfortunate 
for our Sabirzys Polo, than the naming of 
this Man? For even this Agatho himfelf 
() Aehan, Was then with Archelaus in a Euripides’s 
i Company : befides that they were always 
Plu ma. good Fnends and Acquaintance, not there 
_ pop Scho only, but before at Athens. 
mt ie - But perhaps fome may fufpect, it was 
{r) ris another Agathoa(r) Comic Poet, that was 
tnt P meant in the Letter,and not the famous A- 
cue gathothe Tragedian. ‘This Ifind to bethe 
Opinion of the Learned Perfon above na- 
med. But I will make bold to expunge this | 
Comic Agathe out of the Catalogue of 
Mankind. For he fprung but up, likea 
Muthroom, out of a rotten Paffage in Suz- 
das ; who, after he has fpoken of Agatho| 
the Tragic Poet, has thefeWords ;  xau¢-| 
domoig Senestrss NOucriAg* Enapeeed&imo 4 
eg Snavzn7a: Which his Interpreters (Wol- 
jus and Portus) thus tranflate, Fair & alu! 
Agathe Comoediarum Scriptor. But theres 
nothing like Fazt & alius in the Original ; 
but the fame Agarho is here meant, tht 
was mentioned before. This they might 
have known from the following words, 
ereonadeimo *) es Mmavture , he was Libel 
led for his Effeminatenefs. For whom cal 
that belong to, but to Agatho the Tragoe 
ve dian 
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dian; whom (s) Lucian ranks Ge 
with Ciayras and Sardanapalus? PADS Teale 
Do but read <Ariffophaness airy ’AyiSove + 4 req 
Thefmophoriazufae ; and youll 92% smesso mul. 
fee him ridiculed upon that 
{core for fome Pages together.. The Scho- 
haft upon Bzregyo of the fame Poet; *A- 
Vadbedtav (fays he) save TEAYKIS crowns OF: 
pcrrauie AeCdrArem. Here you fee, it is 
exprefly faid, (+) Agatho the Tragoedian (+) P.133- 
was traduced as Effeminate, It follows pre- 
fently in the fame Scholiaft ; Ode 36 *A- 
Jacwy napwSomids TE Swxesrss Ndwoygrs; 
where we have the very words of Saidas 
applied to the Tragoedian: &70c, this fame 
Agatho was a Comoedian , Socrates being’ 
his Mafter : not another, as the Tranflators 
of Suidas interpolate the Text. But is it 
true then, that our fpruce Agatho writ Co- 
medies too? Nothing like it ; though the 
Learned («) Gregorius Gyraldus affirms it () Dias. 
from this very Paflage. "Tis a mere ofci- “°*” 
tation of our Scholiaft, and of Suidas that 
gaped after him: the occafion and ground 
of the Story being nothing but this. Pla- 
to's Convivinm was in the Houfe of this 4- 
gatho : inthe (x)conclufion of which, So- (x) P.336. 
crates is introduced proving to Agatho and Té7 x1» 
Ariftophanes ; That 2 belonged to the fame rae 
Man, and required the fame Parts, to write 5 x»ust- 
both Comedy and Tragedy ; and that he that ™” . 
was a skilful Tragoedian, was alfo a Comoedian. 

eben Hence 
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Fence have our wife Grammarians drefs'd 
up a fine Story, That Agatho was a Comoe- 
dian, and of Socrates’steaching. And now, 
I hope, I have eyidently proved the thing 
that I propofed ; to the utter difgrace of 
our admired Epiftles. 

Til. Euripides, we have feen, did not 
value one farthing, what either Agatho or 


i. (y) Mefatus faid of him. I would gladly | 


be better acquainted with this fame Mefa- 
tus ; for Inever once met with him but 
here in this Letter. He muft be aBrother 
of the Stage too, by the Company he 1s 
placed in: But what was the matter > Was 
he fo hifs’d and exploded, that he durft ne- 


_yer fhew his Head fince ? I have a fancy, 


(z) Epit he was of the fame Family with (<) Phu- 


Jxin, & 
acvil 3 


Jarzs's two Fairy Tragoedians, Ariffolochus 
and Lyfinus: and that thefe Letters too are 
akin to thofe of. the Tyrant. But, per- 
haps, you'll fay, this Mefatus 1s but a Fault 
in the Copies. Itmay be fo: and I could 
help you to another Tragoedian of thof 
Times, not altogether unlike him; one Me- 
litus, the fame that afterwards accufed Sv- 
crates ; who was likely enough tohate Eu 
ripides, that was the Philofopher’s Friend. 
Or I could invent fome other Medicine for 
the Place : but let thofe look to that, that 
believe the Eptitles true, or think them 
werth the curing. | 


The 
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The very Learned Defender of the Epi- 
files, one of a fingular Induftry and amoft 
diffufe Reading, has propofed fome Obje- 
ctions againft the Letters, communicated 
to him by a.private Hand. That private 
Perfon, at the Requeft of the Editor, im- 
parted his opinion to him in a very fhort 
Letter : to which he had no Anfwer re- 
turned ; till he found it, with fome fur- | 
prize, brought upon the Stagein (a) print ; (2) Burip. 
and his Reafons routed and triumph’d. But eae 
let us fee if we canrally them again: per- 523. 
haps they may keep their ground in a {e- 
cond Engagement. | 

TV. Our Friend Sadirius Pollo, to make 
the whole Work throughout worthy of him- 
felf, has directed this fame Letter to Cephi- 
fophon, who was Euripides’s Aor for his 
Plays. For he had often heard of Cephifo- 
phon ; and fo he would not let him pafs 
without afhareinhisEpiftles. But he fhould 
have minded Time and Hiftory a little bet- 
ter, if he hoped to put himfelf upon Us 
for the Author he mimic’s. “Tis true, Ce- 
phifophon and our Poet were once mighty 
dear acquaintance : but there fell out afoul 
accident, that broke off the Friendfhip. 
For Euripides caught him Acting for him, 
not upon the Stage, butin private with his 
Wife. Which bufinefs taking wind abroad, 
and making a perpetual Jeit, was one of 
the main Reafons why he left Athens and > 

went 
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went to Macedonia. And is it likely, after 
all this, that our Poet fhould write a Let- 
ter to him, as foon as he got thither ? that 
he fhould ule him as his moft intimate 
Friend, nearer to him than his own Chil- 
dren? I know, there are fome fo fond of 
our Epiftles, that zhey value all this as no- 
thing. Cephifopkon is fo much in their 
Books ; that whatfoever is faid againft him, 
muft be Calumny and Detraction. Give 
me an Advocate, that will ftick clofe and 
hang upon a Caufe. By being their Editor, 
he is retain’d for the Letters ; and therefore 
he maft not defert his Client. But why 
fhall no Teftimony be allowed, that touches 


(+) P 167, Cephifophon > Are not (4) Ariftophanes 


184 
(c) In’ 
ta Eurip 


_and his Commentator; and Swidas and (c) 
Thomas Magifter all lawful and good Evi- 
dence? And 1s there one fingle Witnefs a- 
gainft them in his behalf? Not a Writer is 
now extant, that mentions his Name, but 
what tells the Story of him: and if we 
muft not believe them, we fhall want new 
Evidence to prove, there ever was fuch a 
Man. | | 

V. In a Difquifition of this nature, an 
inconfiftency in Time and Place is an Ar- 
gument that reaches every body. All will 
cry out, that Phalaris, Sc. are {purious, 
when they fee fuch Breaches upon Chrono- 
logy. But I muft profefs, I should as ful- 
ly have believed them fo ; though the Wri- 

ters 
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ters had efcaped all Miftakes of that kind. 
For as they were commonly Men of {mall 
Endowments,. that affeéted to make thefe 
Forgeries ; a great Man difdaining fo bafe 
and ignoble a Work : fo they did their bu- 
finefs accordingly ; and exprefled rather 
themfelves, than thofe they adted. For 
they knew not how to obferve Decorum, 
in a Quality fo different from their own: 
like the filly Player, that. would reprefent 
Hercules ; tall indeed, but flender, without 
bulk and fubftance. Letus fee the Conduct 
of this Author : In the firft Letter, Arche- 
Jaus fends Euripides {ome Money ; andour 
Poet, as if his Profeffion werelikea Mona- 
{tic Vow of Poverty, utterly refufes it. 
And why, forfooth, does he refufe it? Why, 
it was too great a Summ for his Condition. 
Yes, to be fure ; when a Sophift makes a 
Prefent, the greateft Summ cofts no more 
than the leaft. But zt was dificult to be 
kept, and the Fingers of Thieves would itch 
at it. Alas for him; with the Expence of 
one Bag, out of many, hemighthavepro- 
vided a ftrong Box, and new Doors and 
Locks to his Houfe. But why could he 
not accept a Little of it > Even (d) So- (4) roep. 
crates himfelf and Xenocrates took a Modi- t:us,1n So- 
cum out of Prefents, and return’d the reft “© 
again, And is a Poet more felf-denying, 
than the moft mortified of *he Philofophers ? 
But the beft of all, is, Zhat Clito the Hing's 
chief 
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chief Mivifter, threatned to be mE). with 
him, if he refufed it. What, could Cito 
expect before-hand, that the Prefent would 
be refufed > The moft fagacious States- 
Man, fure, that. ever Monarch was bleft 
with. Alexander could not fore-fee fuch a 
thing ; but was mightily furprized, when 
Xenocrates would not receive fome Money 
that he fent him: (¢) “ What, fays he, has 
“© Yeyocrates no Friends to give it, to, if 
“ he need it not himfelf?” As for our 
Poet, he had Friends, I aflure you; but 
all of his ownKidney, Mex of Contentment, 
that would not finger a Penny of it, 70 dutwe- 
HAG Hudy te x) TOs MiACIs Traesy. What would 
one give to purchafe a Sett of fuch Ac- 
quaintance > And yet, I know not how, 
in the Fifth Letter; their Appetites were 
come to ‘em; For in that, Euripides him- 
{elf, from Archelaus’s Court, fhared fome 
Prefents among them; and we hear not 
one word, but that all was well taken. 
VI. The reft of this Letter is employed 
in begging Pardon ( f.) for the two Sons of 
a Pellaean old Fellow, who had done fome- 
thing to deferve Imprifonment. And the 
Third and Fourth are Common Places of 


_ Thanks for granting this Requeft. Now, 


befides that the whole Bufinefs has the Aur 
and Vifage of Sophiftry ; for this fame is 
a mighty Topic too in Phalaris’s Epiftles ; 
‘tis a plain Violation of good Senfe, to Pe- 

edie e tition 
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tition for 4 Man without telling his Name : 
as if Pella the Royal City had noOldMan 
init but one. How can fuch an Addrefs 
be real? But to this they give a double’ 
Anfwer ; Zhat a Sopbift, if this was one, 
could not be at a lofs for a Name: he might 
eaftly have put one here; as hereafter he 
names Amphias, Lapretes and others. But 
the Point is not, what he mzght have done, 
but what he bas done. He-might have 
named fome other Poet at Arheus, and not 
Agathe that was then in Macedonia. Alt 
thofe Miftakes and Blunders of Phalaris 
and the reft méght eafily have been avoided, 
had the Writers had more Hiftory and Di- 
fcretion. (g) But he had writa Letter be- (s) Sen- 
fore this about the fame bufinefs ; and there Sty: ei 
we muft fuppofe he had mentzow'd his name. 
This indeed would be fomething, if it 
would carry, water. But though the So- 
phift has told you fo; do notrathly believe 
him. For it is plain, that pretended Le» 
ter muft havebeen fent to Archelaus, before 
this vaft Prefent came from him. Why 
then did not the fame Meffenger that 
brought the Money, bring the Grant too 
of his Petition 2 Would the King, that 
did him this mighty Honour and Kindneds, 
deny him at the fame time that fmall and 
jut Requeft ? For the Crime of thofe Pri- 
foners vas furely no hainous bufinefs. Had 
it been a defign to Affadnate the Eing, ee 
wou 
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would rever have interceded for them. 
The Charge againft them was a Venial 


‘Fault : or were it the blackeft Accufation, 


their Innocence at leaft would clear them : 
for our Poet himfelf tells us, Ch) They 
had done no body any wrong. 

“VII. The Second Epiftle is to Sophocles, 
whom he makes to be Shipwrack’d at the 
Ifland Chios ; the Veffel and Goods being 
loft, but all the Men faved. That Sophocles 
was at Chios, we are informed by (2) Jon 
Chius the Tragoedian ; who relates a long 
Converfation of his there. If our Author 
here means the fame Voyage, as probably 
he does ; he is Convicted ot a Cheat. For 
(k) then Sophocles was Commander of a 
Fleet with Perzcles in the Samian War; and 
went to Chios, and thence to Lesbos, for 
Auxiliary Forces. But our Mock- Euripides 
never thinks of his publick Employment ; 
but advifes him to return home at his lei- 
fure ; as if it had been a Voyage for Di- 
verfion. Yes, fays his Advocate ; Sut why 
might he not be at Chios another time, though 
no body fpeak of it, about private Affairs? 
Yes ; why not, indeed? For Sophocles was 
fo (/) courteous and good-natur’d a Man, 
that, to do our Letter-Monger a kindnefs, 
he would have gone to every Ifland in the 
Archipelago. But “tis hard though, that 2 


— good Ship muft be loft, and our Poet fwim 


for't, to oblige the little Sophift. ForI ie 
the 
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the Veffel was Caft away, purely to bring 

in (m) the great lofs of Sophocles’s Plays, (m)'H at? 

Alas! alas ! Could he not go over the wa- hed eon 

> wg [et oUpAges 

ter, but he muft needs take his Plays with ¢¢. 

him ? And muft Euripides, of all Men, la- 

ment the lofs of them ; whofe own Plays 

muft, probably, have truckled to them at 

the next Feaft of Bacchus > Mutt Euripi- 

des, his Rival, his Antagonift, tell him, 

(x) That his Orders about Family Affairs (x) te 

were Executed: asif He had been employ- “ii 

ed by him, as Steward of his Houfhold> % "" 
VIM. The Fifth Letter is a long Apolo- 

gy for hisgoing to Macedonia. ‘* Canthey 

“ think, fays he, that I came hither for 

“ love of Money ? I fhould have come 

“ then, whenI was younger; and not now, 

“ to lay (0) my BonesinaBarbarous Coun- (0) "Wve 

“try, and make <Archelaus richer by my thay 

“ Death.” I obfervedit, asnofmall Mark vous. 

of a Sophift, That our Author foretels, he 

was to die in Macedouia; where, we know, 

he was worried to Death by a Pack of Dogs. 

But what wonder, fay they, if ax Old Man of 

Seventy predict his own Death > I donot 

queftion, but our Poet might prefage him- 

felf to be Mortal. But ’twas an odd guefs 

to hit upon the time and place, when and 

where he was to Die. For, what ground 

was there to be fo pofitive ? The Letter, 

we fee, carries Date jufl alter his Arrival 

at Court. He had, as yet, had very short - 

Trial, 
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Trial, whether all things would continue 
to his liking, And we have no reafon to 
fuppofe, that he came thither for good and 
all; never to fee Athens again. Might he 
not, by fome Acciderit, or fupplanted by 
fome Rival, lofe the Kirig’s Favour ? Or, 
was he fure His Life would laft as long as 
his own > “Ewas a violent Death, and 
not mere Age and Crazinefs,.that took our 
Poet away at laft: and he knew Sophocles 
to be then alive and hearty and making of 
Plays ftill; that was Fourteen Years older 
than himfelf. In thefe Circumftances to 
be fo pofitive about his Dying there, was 
a Prophecy as bold as any of the Pythzan 
Oracle. But, fay they, he gives a hint too, 
that Archelaus might be depofed: which a 
Sophift would not fay, becaufe it never came 
to pafs. ‘That was true and came to pafs 
every day, that he might be depofed: and 
he does not fuggeft, that it actually would 
be fo ; for he exprefly fays, Cp) Godwould 
always ftand by the King, and fupport him. 
But indeed, as they interpret the Paflage 
there ; it looks as if he had foreboded real 
Mifchief ; Ova dndoy, Cr oles) 6 xayevs. es 
av Qeamuy Cuepyentun, peveseis Ppsdos jon Which 
lafl words they Tranflate, 462 jam deftitutus 
fueris & abdicatus, “when youare Deferted 
“and Depofed.” But with all due Sub- 
miffion, I willatlumethe freedom of chang- 
ing the Verfion. For d:<Sesand ppades be- 

long 
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long to the word xayese, and not to Arche- 
laus : and the diftinGion is to be put thus ; 
Ort oye) 6 nayens, cts vO pes mmy cucpyeorw cveSels, 
gpadog id; Tempus ad éxercendam benignita- 
tem concefum ; “ Youwillnot grieve, that 
“ the time is gorle paft recalling, which wag 
“ granted you by God to do good to Man- 
“ kind in.” Thus, I fuppofe, is now clear 
enough ; and Archelaus is in no danger of 
being depofed by this Sentence. But let 
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us examine our Author's next words ; (4) (9) %lve 


To make Archelaus richer by my Death. A ened 


eAdtes 


very good Thought indeed, and worthy of wlarinos 


Euripides. But pray what could the Kmg xh 
get by his Death > Would the Poet be “™ 


compell’d to make him his Heir ; as fone 
were forced by the Roman Emperors ? Of, 
would the King feize upon his Eftate, and 
defraud the true Inheritor ? If the Poet 
had fuch Sufpicions as thefe, he would ne- 
ver have gone to him. But though lie had 
left all to him at his Death ; what would 
the King have been richer for him? For 
furely Euripides, having fetled Affairs at 
home, carried no great Stock with him to 


Macedonia; unlefs he thought Archelaus — 


would make him pay for bis Board. He 
might well expect to be maintain’d by the 


King’s Liberality ; (7) as he found it inthe (+) Ep. v. 


Event. The King therefore, were he his 
“':Heir, would orily have received again, 
ohat himfelf had given before. Nay, everi 

G g a 
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a great part of that had been loft beyond 


_ recovery. For our Poet, by the very firft 
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Meflenger, had packt more away to Athens, 


that Archelaus had given him, than all that | 


he carried with him could amount to; 
perhaps, than all he was worth before. 
IX. But he has more ftill to fay tothofe, 
that blamed him for leaving Athens. “ If 
“ Riches (fays he) could draw me to 
“ Macedonia; why did I refufe (s) thefe 
“ very fame Riches ; when Iwas (2) young, 
ot middle-aged; and while my Mother 
“« was alive ; for whofe fake alone, if at 
“ all, I fhould have defired to be rich 2” 
He alludes here to the Firft Letter, (and 
perhaps to others now loft, ) where he 


&% 


refufes an ample Summ of Money fent | 
him by <Archelauws. Alas, poor Sophift! 
‘ewas ill luck he took none of the Money, | 


to Fee his Advocates luftily : for this ts 
jike to be a hard brufh. For how could 


the Poet, while young, or middle-aged, | 


refufe Prefents from Archelaus ? fince, ac- | 


é cording (#) to moft Chronologers, he was. 


about Seventy ; and, by the moft favou- 
rable account, above Sixty ; when Arche- 
daus came to the Crown. 

X. But what a dutiful Child had Mother 
Clito the Herb-woman? For her fake alone, 
her Son Euripides could wifh to be Rich; 
to buy her Oil to her Sallads. But what 
had the Old Gentleman the Father done 

tha 
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that he withes nothing for His fake > And. 

how had his (x) three Sons offended him, SREP 
that They have no fhare in his good with- rio. Magi: 
es? “Tis a fine piece of Conduct that our J: 
Sophift has fhewn. He had read fome- 

thing of our Poet’s Mother ; for fhe was 

famous in old Comedy for her Lettuce 

and Cabbage : but having heard nothing 

of his Sons ; he reprefents’him through 

all his Letters, as if he had no Children. 

As here, the only motive to defire Wealth, 

is his care of the Old Woman : and when 

the is fuppofed to be dead, all his concern 

is only for his Frierds. In the Firft Let- 

ter, (y) He and his Friends are fucli con- (,) Hidp 
tented Men, that they refufe the Royal ~ 47s 
Gift. Not a word of the three young **“* 
Sparks; who, tis hard to think, were fo 

fel denying. In the Fifth, he keeps none 

of the King’s Prefents by him, but ferids 

all away to Athens, to be fhared among 

his (z) Friends and Companions. How, (z) Tit, 
again, would the young Gentlemen look, pane 
to be forgot thus by their own Father ? ag. 

If it be fufpected, in favour or the Let- | 

ters, that the Sons might be all dead_be- 

fore ; I can foon put a ftop to that, from 

a good Evidence, Ariftophancs ; who, in a | 
Play made (a) the very Year of our (.) Be. 
Post’s Death, mentions the Sons as then les, f. 
alive, Bofil 
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XI. The Romans may brag as much as 
they pleafé of Mecoenas and others : but 
of all Patrons of Learning, Archelaus of 
Macedonia hall have my Commendations. 
Within two or three days after Eurzpides's 

(2) Ep v. Arrival, he makes hima Prefent of (2) 
Forty Talents. Which was a greater Summ 
of Money than our Poet could ever have 
raifed before ; though all that he had 
fould have been fold four times over. 

Oe ae The Great Themiffocles (c) was not worth 

' ‘Three Talents, before he meddled with 

(d) Taent Public Affairs: and (2) Two Talents was 

Mee thovght a good Portion for a Subftantial 
Man’s Daughter. Alexander the Great, 
when he was Lord of the World, fent e- 
xocrates the Philofopher a Prefent of Thir- 

| ty Talents, or, as others fay, Fifty ; which 
fe) Cecero CC) Crcero calls a vaft Summ, efpectally for 

Tj¢v thofe times. But Alexander's natural Mu- 

esti nificence was ftimulated and exalted to 
ils, atte. that extraordinary Act of Bounty, out of 

” spred-~ a Peak (f) he hadto Arzyfotle. How ge- 

me,  ucrousthen, nay, how profufe was Arche- 
pH faus; that out of his little and {canty 
~ “Revenue could give as much, as his great 
Succeflor in the midft of the Perfan Trea- 
fures > But all this 1s {poil’d again ; when 
we confider, ’tis a Sophift’s Prefent : who 
is liberal, indeed, of his Paper Notes, but 

never makes folid Payment. 


| 


And, 
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And now, I fuppofe, it will be thought 
no great matter, whether Sadirzus Pollo, as 
Apollonides affirms, or any other unknown | 
Sophift, have the Honour of the Epiflles. 
I will take my leave of Him and Them ; 
after I have done the fame kindnefs to .4- 
polonides, that I did to Sabirzys. For as I 
read the name of theone, 2a@idsog MoaArwv, 
inftead of Sailers TdArw : fo, for’ Awr- 
awvidus § Knosls, I dare make bold to fub- 
flitute “AworAwridlys 5 NiwgdUc. The former 
was never heard of but here. This latter 
is mention'd by Laertius, Harpocration and 
others. He writ feveral Books, and Dedi- 
cated one of them (g) to Tiberius. The (s) Leer. 
time therefore agrees exactly with this E- “” “”"” 
mendation ; for living in that Emperor’s 
days, he might well cite a Roman Author 
Sabidius Polo. But to take away all man- 
ner of {cruple ; this very Book Adour Fal- 


he, 6 Nexgels ev a rere Wel yote- ea 
Udopworw; jut as the Writer of Aratus’s Poeas, 
Life fays ; "AzoAAwrids 5 Kngens ov tel sldoq 

ae) xg dua ns Iseterc. 
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OF 
Assop's FasLes, 


Could eafily go on, and difcover to 

you many more Impoftures of this 
kind, The Eprftles of Awacharfs, Heracli- 
tus, Democritus, fizppocrates, Diogenes, Cra- 
tes, and others. But perhaps I may be ex- 
horted hereafter to put this Differtation' in- 
to Latin, with Jarge Additions : till which 
time I will adjourn the further Difcourfe 
upon thofe feveral Authors; and proceed 
now to the laft thing propofed, The Fables 
of Acfop. 
Nae here T am glad to find a good part 
of the Work done ready to my hand. For 
Monfieur Bacher S. de Mezzriac , has writ 
The Life of Aefop, in French : which Book, 
though I could never meet with it, I can 
cuefs from the great Learning of the Au- 
thor, known to me by hus other Works, to 
have in a manner exhaufled the Subject. 
Vavafor too, De Ludicra Dittione, afcribes 
the prefent Fables to Maxzmus Planudes, and 
not to Aefop himfelf. See alfo a great deal 
upon this Head in the late Ai/forzcalDzé¢rona- 
ry of Mr, Bazle. All which make me look 
upon Sir W.7’s mighty Commendatio. ~ 


the Aefopean Fables now extant,which *; 


OL? 
Se le 
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occafion of this Treatife, to be an unhappy 
Paradox; neither worthy of the great Au- 
thor, nor agreeable to the reft of his excel- 
lent Book. For if Ido not much deceive 
my felf, Ifhall foon make it appear, That 
of all the Compofitions of the Aefopic Fa- 
bles, thefe that we have now left us, are both 
the Laft and the Worft. Though Ido not 
intend a fet Difcourfe ; but only a few loofe 
things, that I fanfie may have efcaped the 
Obfervation of Others. 
1.’Tis very uncertain, if Aefop himfelf left 
any Fables behind him in Writing : the Old 
Man in (2) Ariffophanes learned his Fa- ©) &7e- 
bles in Converfation, and not out of a?”P397 
Book. 


Aiswmncy peasion i SuCaerrinay 
ee 3 2 r 
Qy eygcdkes cy tad curren 


There’sanother (4) Paffage in the fame Po- (t) in 4vi- 
et, Oud’ Aiswaoy merernxas ; which () Sui- ieee 
das, and fromhim Erafmus, Scaliger, &c. cas. 
affirm to be ufed proverbially ; You have not 
read fo much as Aefop, ({poken of Ideots and 
Illiterates.) From whence one might con- 
clude,that Ae/op wrote his ownFables,which 
were in every Bodies hands. But it plainly 
appears from the Poet himfelf, that it isnot 
a Proverbial Saying: For whenOne had faid, 
He never heard before, that Birds were older 
than the Earth: the Other tells him, He zs 
unlearned,and unacquainted with Aefop ; who 

Ge4 faid, 
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faid, “That the Lark was the firft of Things; 
“ and fhe, when her Father died (after he 
“ had Jaid five days unburied, becaufe the 
‘ Earth was not yet in being) at laft buri- 
“ ed him in her own Head. Now, what js 
there here like a Proverb? But pray take 
notice, that this Fable is not extant in our 
prefent Collection; 2 good Teftimony, that 
Ours are not of the Phrygzan’s own Compo- 
fing. : 

i will mention another place of our Poet; 
that Imay, on tlus occafion, correct a 
profs Error of the Scholiaft. "Tis extant iz 
Velpis, P. 330. | 

Ol 3 Acyen plSae iiully, of \? Atowims 71 yAcior, 


Where he interprets Aiswas yaciov; of one 
Aefopa ridiculous Adtor of Tragedy. Tut our 
Scholiaft himfelf 1s more ridiculous: if it was 
He that writ this ; and not fome Trifler, 
that foifted it in among the other’s Anno- 
tations, For there was no Aefop a Greek 
Actor in the Days of Ariftophanes: he mi- 
{takes him for the Famous Aefop in Crcere’s 

. Time, an Actor of Tragedy on the Ro- 
ae Stage ; and far from being ridicu- 
lous ; 


Que gravis Aefopus, quae dotkus Rofcius egit. 


But the Aefop meant by our Poet is the Phiy- 
gian himfelt, whofe Fables were called fe/fs, 
YeAoa: fo in the other Paflage, already a 

ted, 
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ted, Aicurmnov yerdiov. Hefychius, Alor 
yeAroiec * BTws eA} 9 vse Alone poses, (m) (mm) Ora. 
Dion Chryfoftom, {peaking of our Aefop, Hye Yip. 
gev7o au7or, fays he, ndop§uor 6 zh yeroiw a 
x Tos pws.  Avienus, in his Preface; Ae- 
fopus refponfo Delphict Apollsnis monitus, R1- 
DICULA orfus eft. 

If. The firft, that we know of, who ef 
fayed to put the Aefopic Fables into Verte, 
was (2) Socrates the Philofopher. Laerti- (x) Plate 
vs feems to hint, that he did but one Fable ; 77a" 
and that with no great fuccefs ; the begin- tarch. de 


ning of it was this : dud. Bat 
Aisne mol éAe%e Kogsvestov asu yl {bol Socrat. 


Mii xesvew dperly rAadixw oooin 


"Tis obfervable again, that Socrates does not 
fay, he made ufe of a Book of Fables: but, 
I wrote, fays he, oy irmodplw, thofe that I 
knew, and that I could firft call to mind. And 
this Fable too does not appear in our pre- 
fent ColleCtion; if we may gather fo much, 
from his naming the Coriuthzans. 

III. After Socrates's time, (0) Demetrius (0) Lacrt. 
Phalereus made Aber Alawretwy Suvaywas, ™ 
Collections of Aefopean Fables : which, per- 
haps, were the firft in their kind, commit- 
ted to writing; I mean, in form of a Book. 

Thefe feem to have been in Profe: andfome, 
perhaps, may imagine , that they are the 
fame that are now extant. Twifhthey were; 
for then they would have been well oh 
wit 


458 
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with fome Genjus and Spirit. But Lifliall de- 
monftrate ours to be of a Modern Date ; 
and the Compofition it felf {peaks too 
loud, and that it is not Demetrius’s. 

IV. After him, there was fome body, 
whofe name is now loft, that made-a new 
Edition of the Fad/es in Elegiac Verfe ; I 
find no mention of them, but in Suidas ; who 
cites them often under the name of Muon,or 
Mody. I will fet down a few Fragments 
of them ; both to fhew that they belong to 
the Aefopic Fables, which has not yet been 
obferved, that I know of; and to enable you 
to judge whether, if we could change our 
Modern Collection for thefe, we fhould not 
get by the bargain. 


(p) Suides ‘p) Tong. rhe iNtw rg Sere SUL. 


am Que. 


4 


This belongs to the Fable about the I'wo 
Bages that every Man carries; one before, 
where he puts other Men’s Faults ; another 
behind him, where he puts his own. Thisis 
mention’d by Catullus, Horace, Phaedrus,. Ga- 
len, Themiftins, Stobaeus, &c. and it ‘is a 
Blot upon our Modern Sett, that there it is 
wanting. } 


() ld ia (q) Atravais tAarais desoty Barras" fi ws eect 


Alvayn. 
(7) vulgo 
TeLVOuee= 

i 


Ket veils x vies (r) Tenvopern TeAecty. 
Atmel érarlo gels @eopey aisura Qa. 
7 - And, 
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(s) OvdE oF gd\’ aide adk TUPOWANS 3 rene, (s) Id. iz 
"Emraen Adty. 


Doctor narene, 


And, [ RNOVS. 
(¢) Tlixph pire avxoioy , azelp sacteniny (4) Tg. 
*AxndYs. 
Some of them, it feems, wereall Hexameters : 


(2) “OSt superar brn 778] prev (u) Td. 
Osegengevree re vata, x alwra yie neon. ae oe 
Tis an eafie matter to find what Fables 42” ?- 
thefe Pieces relate to; and I think they are 
all extant in the prefent Collection. 

V. This, you fee by this Specimem, was 
no contemptible Author: And after him 
came one Babrius, that (x) gave anewTurn (x) Susdas 
of the Fables into Choliambics. Nobody, 7#3#6es- 
that I know of, mentions him ; but Suzda, 
Avienus, and Fo. Tzetzes. There’s one Ga- 
brias, indeed, yet extant, that has compriz- 
ed each Fable in four forrytambics, But 
our Babrius is a Writer of another Size and 
Quality ; and were his Book now extant, it 
might juftly be oppofed, if not preferred, to 
the Latin of Phaedrus. There’s a whole Fa- 
ble of his yet prefervedat the end of Gabri- 
as, of the Swallow and the Nightingale. Sui- 
das brings many Citations out of him; all 
which fhew him an excellent Poet : as this 
of the Szck Lion, 


(y) 
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(y) Surdas 


2 Ad. ( lf Jatat TIC veo 


Kedyeyoy EBC rn?, dx aandts dSuoivovs 
And that of the Bore, 


(2) Siidas Deonza “A jail (: z) ekdope gwArados xotrue : 
zm Exovpe “g 


And a great many others. 


| Vi. I need not mention the Zaziz Wri- 
ees of the Aefopean Fables ; Phaedrus, (a) 
us, Ep,  fulius Titianus, and Avienus; the two firlt 
XVI. in Tambic, the laft in Elegiac : but I fhall 
proceed to examine thofe Greek ones now 
extant, that affume the name of efop him- 
felf. There aye two Parcels of the prefent , 
.. Fables; the one, which are the more anci- 
ent,CXXXVI, in number,were firft publifht 
out of the Heidelberg Library, by Neveletus, 
A.D. MDCX. TheEditor himfelf well ob- 
ferved ; That they were falfly afcribed to 
(4) aixz- Aefop,becaufe they(4 mention HolyMonks. 
et To which I will add another Remark; That 
yenis, there is a Sentence out of Fob, (c) Tuva 
eg 152. of mASopev of TuvTes pve! By dmernsuoduedes ; 
c) See 
Fab 288. Nakedwe all came, and uaked fhall we return. 
Job 1 21. But becaufe thefe two Paflages are in the E- 
pee , and belong not to the Fable it 
felf; they may juftly be fuppofed to be Ad- 
ditions only, and Interpolations of the true 
Book. I fhall therefore give fome betterRea- 
fons, to provethey are a recentWork, That 
they cannot be Aefop’s own, the CLXXXI | 
Fable | 
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Fable is a demonftrative proof. For that is 
a Story of Demades the Rhetor, who lived 
above CC years after our Phrygian’s times 
The CXCIII is, about Momus’s Carping at 
the Works of the Gods. ‘There he finds 
this Fault in the Bull Zhat his Eyes were not 
placed in hisForus, fo as he might fee where 
he pufbt. But (d) Lucian {peaking of the (4) ™ - 
fame Fable) has itthus; That hisHorns were?” 
not placed right before his Eyes. And (e) A-() pe 
riftotle has 1t a third way ; That his Horus Part 2- 
| were not placed about his Shoulders, where™” ) 
he might make the ftrongef? pufh; Out in the 
tendereft part , his Head. Again, Momus 
blames this in the Man ; that hzs ®céves cid 
not hang on the out-fde of him, fo as hes 
Thoughts might be feen: but in (f) Lucian, (f) mn Her- 
the tault is ; That he had not aWindow an his motimo. 
Breaft. I think it probable from hence, that 
Aefop did not write a Book of his Fables : 
for then there would not have been fuch a 
difference in the telling. Or, at leaft, if thefe 
that are now extant were Aefop’s ; I fhould 
suefs from this Specimem, that Lucian had 
the better on’t, and beat him at his own 
play. 
VII. But that they are recenter than even 
Babrius,who is himfelf one of the lateftAge , 
of good Writers, I difcovered by this means, 
I obferved in’em feveral Paflages, that were 
not of a piece with the reft; but had a turn 
and compofition plainly Poetical : as in the 

| CCLXIII. 
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CCLXIII Fable, which begins thus ; "Ovos 

crathous oxgaom ywrvs tsinet This, Ifaw, 

- was a Choliambic Verfe ; and I prefently 

fufpected, that the Writer had taken it out 

of Babrius. AndI was foon confirmed in my 

(g) sudes Judgment by this (¢) Fragment of his, that 
m KM? belongs to the fame Fable : 


5 9 U 

‘O NV CuruS ets wavay Te ud via TUT, 
, f 

Toy xvwttew yrange. ALUTITA Pevyote 


For in the Fable in Profe there are thefe 
words; ‘O évos 4 ATOEIS TOT MONOT, 
én TY Aung XASKONTA AAKTISAS 
#ErreE! Whence it evidently appears, 
that the Author of that Parcel,~ which was 
publifhed byNeveletus, did nothing elfe but 
epitomize Babrzus, and put him into Profe. 
But I will give you fome further Proofs. of 
it, The CCLXI begins thus ; “Ove as 
GanSes Zbavoy Frye. Which, at the firft read- 
ing, one perceives to be part of a Scazon: 
(3) smdas And thus it isina Gh) Fragment of Ba- 
in Kopi) brius : 


"Ore ng 6ADeds Elavor ye weapnruge 


In the CLVI, about the Fox with the Fire- 
brand; Tavtiw 4 Owiay eis Tels apsens 7 
Bardvng wdvyer. Who does not difcover here 
a Scazon of Babrius 2 

Eig 


ed 
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Eig reeeidpgpas 78 Bartians adver. 


The CCXLITI is a manifeft turning out of 
Choliambics into Profe; for the whole 


is made up either of Pieces or entire Ver- 
fes : 


——jarls wAtoy Aauret 
And, 
"Avéyess 4) auppevorevzee, cudus 2a too. 
And, 
Ex dtuzips OY azlov 71g —— 
And, 


——=palve AUYVE #, a17A, nas 
Tay actpwv 70 gtyj06 Sao? éxAciren 
In the CCXCIII, there are thefe Remnants 
of Babrius : 7 
Idan mS) CAnii oe Soy aimee @eocSnon. 
And, 7 
"Eqroy eryHeIs, OG fe Uv TO Mas Svatt. 
nd, 
ma 21) TAI EET fey 2 WTC 
The CLXV begins thus ; “Avip pecvavrvie 
avg Zoe Jets angy' av if wy [Ake were af 3) 
: eAAN 
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anran wpesbuas : which I fuppofe to have 
been in Babrius thus : 
*Avip précomorids Ov” E peopseves ENED, 
“Qu h ple vecvis, 2) wpeoBurs. 
Or, “Qu i yey nw vs 


In all thefe Paffages here are moft vifible 
footfteps by which we may trace our Im 
tator : but generally he has fo difguifed the 
Fables, that no body can find they ever be 
long’d ta Babrius. In the CCXLV, about 
the Priefts of CyZele, there’s nothing buta 
fhort dry Story, and no Reliques of aVerfe. 
But there’s 2 noble Fragment of Babrius be-. 
longing to the fame Fable, which I will 
here fet down, both to correct it, Cfor he 
that hath given it us, (z) has printed it 
falfe, and to fhew you how muchwe have 
lott : | 

Ta? 015 ote Tag eg 70 oly S@egian 

"Ovree v1¢ Sx ev MICE Mra dvadwie’ 

"Oxg fon loosolins 3 7ravEpz0101 

Tletung aang Sing ze, 2) ugulad réyvlu. 

Obra 4 wiry mitsoy 8% 29s wapely 

Thee slovtes 2atgovo’ als 9d xyephuew 

Oux cidey “Arla Adlygy, @s exupaidn ; 

Tie du dmasyets Ioarekay re x otraw 

ALS gdpwv Sowa tupezrely» “Pins: 


VIII. ThusI have proved one Half of the 
Fables now extant, that carry the name of 
Aefop, to be above a Thoufand Years more 

: _ recent 
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recent than He. And the other Half, that 

were public before Neveletus, will be found 

to be yet more modern, and the lateft of 

all. That they are not from 4efop’s own 

Hand, we may know from the LXX, Of the 
Serpent and the Crab-fifo : which is taken 

from a Scolzon or Catch, much older than qy iis. 
Aefop, that is extartt in (k) Athenaeus, and xv.c 1s. 
muft be corrected thus : 


‘O xgprives Ot fpa, Yerd + Cov AaB-av ° 
Evsup pn erayoov eu, Ky PN TYGAIe Deovely, 


| And there is great reafori to believe, that 
they were drawn up byPlanudes, one of the 
Later Greeks, that tranflated into his Native 
Tongue Ovid's Metamorphofes, Cato’s Di- 
fiuch's, Caefar’s Commentaries , and Macrobj- 
us. For there isno Manufcript any where 
tabove CCC Years old, that has the Ab/es 
according tothatCopy. Befides that there 
vare feveral Paflages, that betray a Modern 
\Writer; asin the LX XVII, Bézeru-, a Bird; 
and XXXIX, Bédles, a Beaff; both un- 
‘known to all Ancient Authors: and in the 
'CXXIX Boay ev oH ygedie » Crying ia his 
Heart, a manifeft Hebraifin, in imitation 
Of Ecclef. xi.1. eaves tixgedia us. The 
LXXV, about the Aethzopzan, is taken al- 
moft word for word out of the VI of Ap- 
thonius the Rhetorician; who made an Ef 
fy upon fome Aefopre Fubles, that is yet ex- 

Hh tant. 
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tant. The IV, as appears from the laft 
Sentence of it, is a Paraphrafe’ on the 
CCLXXXIV of Neveletus’s Parcel ; which 
Parcel, as I have proved above, are a Tra- 
duction of Babmus: and particularly in this 
very Fable there are Footf{teps of his Ver- 
{es ; 


KUT AOEY eis Badd y xpnpeyeye 
And, 


sath Se 5 o%% 
frATEVOH, + Bonday ECATH 


This Collection therefore is more recent 
than that Other ; and coming firft abroad 
with Aefop's Life, writ by Planudes , ’tis | 
iuftly believed to be owing to the fame 

Writer. , 
IX. That Idiot of a Monk has given us 
a Book, which he calls The Life of Aefop, 
that, perhaps, cannot be match’d in any 
Language , for Ignorance and Nonfentfe. | 
He had pick’d up two or three true Stories, 
@) iw That Aefop was Slave to one Xanthus, (J) 
ee carried a Burthen of Bread, converfed with 
p. 783. Croefus, and was put to death at Delph: 
but the Circumflances of thefe, and all his 
other Tales, are pure Invention. He 
makes Xawthus, an ordinary Lydian or Sa- 
(m, dv mian, to be a (m) Philofopher : which word 
ae ee was not heard of in thofe days, but invent- 
_edafterwards by Pythagoras. He makes him 
attended too, Jike P/are and yellsiten vy a 
om- 


| 
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Company of Scholars, whom he calls Sy0- 
xasngt: tho’ the word was not yet ufed in 
hat fenfe,even in Arzforle’s time. "I'wasthe 
(2) King of Aethzopza’s Problem to Amafts 
King of Aegypt, To drink up the Sea: but Pla- 
wdes makes it aWager of Xanthus with one 
of hus Scholars. To fay nothing of his Chro- 
nological Errors, Miftakes of a Hundred or 
Two Hundred Years: Who can read with 
any patience, that filly Difcourfe between 
Xanthus and his Man Aefop ; not a bit bet- 
ter than our Peany-Merriments, printed at 
London-Bridge > | 

X. But of all his Injuries toAefop, that 
which can leaft be forgivenhim, is,the mak- 
ing fuch a Monfter of him for Uglinefs: an 
Abufe,that has found credit fo univerfally ; 
that all the Modern Painters, fince the tinie 
of Planudes, have draws him in the worft 
Shapes and Features, that Fancy could in- 
vent. Twas an (0) old Tradition among the 
Geeks, That Aefop revived again,and lived a 
fecond Life. Should lie revive once more, 
and fee the Picture before the Book that 
carries his Name; couid he think st drawn 
for Himfelf 2 or for the Monkey, or fome 
{range Beaft introduced in the Fadles 2 But 
what Revelation had this Monk about .4e- 
fps Deformity 2 For he mufl learn xt by 
Dream and Vifion, and not by o1d.air’ Me- 
thods of Know ledge. Hel wd (po abouts. 


thoufand Y ecrs after higtinnd we ail chat tract 
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(o) Surely ¢ 
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‘p) fv ra 
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of time, there’s not one fingle Author that 
has given the leaft hint, that 4efop was ugly, 
What credit then can be given to an igno- 
rant Monk, that broaches a new Story af- 
ter fo many Ages? In Plutarch’s Convzvi- 
vm our Aefop 1s one of the Guefts with So- 
lon and the other Sages of Greece: there is 
abundance of Jeft and Raillery there a- 
mong them : and particularly upon dAefop : 
but no kody drolls upon lus ugly Face ; 
which could hardly have efcaped, had he 
had fuch a bad one. Perhaps you'll fay, 
it had been rude and indecent, to touch 


_ upon a natural Imperfection. Not at all, 


(DP 735. 


it it had been done foftly and jocofely. 
In Plato's Feaft, they are very merry upon 
Socrates's Face, that refembled old Szlemus : | 
and in this, they twit Aefop for having | 
Leena Slave: which was no more his 
Fault, than Deformity vould have been, 
Philoftr atus has geen us, in Two Books, 
a Defcr.ption of a Gallery of Pictures ;| 
(g) one of which is Aefop with a Chorus) 
ot Animals about him. There he is re, 
prefented fmeling and looking towards the' 
ground, 1 a pofture of Thought ; but nota! 
word of his Deformity ; which, were it) 
true, muft needs have been touch’d on,, 
in an account of a Picture, The Athe- 
vians fet up a noble Statue to his Honour 
and Memory : 


(1) Aefip 
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(r) Aefopo ingentem Statuam pofuere Attics, () Phar. 
Servumque collocarunt aeterna in baft ; free a 
Patere honoris fcirent ut cuncti viam, 

Nec genert tribui, fed virtuti gloriam. 


But had he been fuch a Monfter, as Plz- 
nudes has made of him, a Statue had been 
no better than a Monument of his Ugli- 
nefs : it had been kinder to his Memory, 
to have let that alone. But the famous Ly- 
fippus was the Statuary that made it. And 
muft fo great a Hand be employed to drefs 
up a Lump of Deformity 2? Agathias the 


Poet has left us an (s) Epigram upon that (+) 4utbol. 
Statue : lib iv. Lis 


didoc. 
o “w { ¢ <— f fi 
Eo y% mpiwy, Avorn yepw, Sinvane mAase, 
Acixeroy Alors snons 7 Sauls, &c. 


How could He too have omitted to {peak 
of tt, had his Uglinefs been fo notorious ? 
The Greeks have feveral Proverbs about 
Perfons deformed ; Qeonrey Catuner 
Ete yong Rogudtus, &e. Our Aefop, if fo 
very ugly, had been in the firft Rank of 
them ; efpecially when his Statue had 
ftood there, to put every body in mind of 
it, He was a great Kavourite of Croefus 
King of Lyda ; who employ’d him, ashis 
Embaffador to Corznih and Delph: But 
would fuch a Monfter, as Planudes has fet 
out, be a fit ait for a Prince 2 or 


h 3 a 
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zn Solone 
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a proper Embaffador ; to be hooted at by 
all the Boys, where-ever he came? Plz 
rarch reprefents hum as a polite and elegant 
Courtier ; rebuking Solow for his gruff and 
clownifh behaviour with Croefus ; telling 
him, he muft converfe with Princes, (¢) i 
0s Wow, ws iucte, either agreeably, or not 
at al. Now, could either fuch a Station, 
or fuch a Difcourfe befit Aefop ; if he was 
truly that Scare-crow, as he is now com- 


smonly Painted 2 But I wifh I could do 


{ 2) Ph: ay 
RAXVI, 12 
(x) Herodo~ 
ts Surdas, 
Strabo. 


that Jufiiceto the Memory of our Phrygian, 
to oblige the Painters to change their Pen- 
cil. For ’tis certain, he was no Deformed 
Perfon ; and “tis probable, he was very 
Handfom. For whether he was a Phrygzan, 
or, as others fay, a Thracian ; he mutt 
have been fold into Samos by a Trader in 
Slaves. And*’tis well known, that that: 
fort of People commonly bought up the! 
moft Beautiful they could light on ; be. 
caufe they would yicld the moft Profit. 
And there is mention of two Slaves, Fel- 
low-Servants together, Aefop and Rhodops 
a Woman; and if we may guefs him by 
his Companion and (#) Contubernalls, we 
mufl needs believe him a Comely Perfon. 
For (x) that Rhodopzs was the greateft Beau- 
ty of all her Age: and even a Proverb: 
rofe in Memory of it ; 
"Azul Cygia, % “Podwms ff wort 
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To Anthony Hammond, E/q; 


Honoured S I R, 7 
HEN [I firlt began at your 
Defire to draw up my 
Thoughts concerning the 
comparative Extent and Ex- 
cellency of the Learning of the Ancients 
and the Moderns, I did not imagine that 
what I intended to fay upon that Subject, 
could have met with that Oppofition mae 
T oun 


Ay 4 


A Defenfe of the Reflections upon 
I found it did. One would think that a 
Vindication of the Defigns and Performan- 
cesof the Age onelives in, fhould be grate- 
ful to every Man; efpecially to thofe who 
think they can do any Thing confiderable, 
fince upon this Foot all Parties fhould in all 
probability be pleafed. Let Mens Studies 
re which way they wall, towards Divini- 
ty, Mathematic’s, Philofophy, Philology, 
or Natural Hiftory, fuch a Defign can on- 
ly tend towards putting the World upon | 
fetting a due Value upon the Labors of 
thefe Men, efpecially if they be really ex- 
celfent or ufeful. And he whofe whole Aim | 
is to leffen and difparage the Performances | 
of Learned Men, ought, methink, fo farf 
to be looked upon as a Common Adverfa-§ 
ry. It is plain both by Sir W. Zemple'sf 
Effay, and by hus Defenfe of that Effay, that} 
it was his Drift to reprefent Mankind, inf 
thefe latter Ages, as languid and effoere,§ 
when compared with whatit was 3 or 4ooof 
Years ago. The Inventions and Difcove § 
rics of the prefent Age, efpecially by thef 
Men of Grefbam, have been treated withf 
Contempt, and the value which has been} 
put upon them, by truly Competent Judg-§ 
es, has been attributed by him to Pride and} 
Jenorance. His Cenfure was manifettlj 
rath, becaufe in feveral Things he plainl)f 
fhew'd that he underftood nothing of the 
Matter. And his Quality and Wit did by} 
nog 
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no means enable him to pafs fuch a Judg- 
ment. Inever thought my felf tolerably 
qualified to make the due Comparifon, I 
only pointed at fome of the moft confide- 
rable Things, thercby defigning to affift 
thofe who were more unacquainted with 
the Queftion to make a general Judgment. 
{ endeavoured likewufe to write as decently 
towards Sir W. Temple as I could, fince he 
was Wholly a Stranger to me, and had very 
agreeably entertained the World with feve- 
ral ingenious Treatifes. The Society which 
{ principally had in my Eye to defend, 
whom he more than once contemptuoufly 
calls, the Men of Grefbam, were many of 
them every way as confiderable for Birth 
and Quality, for Parts and Wit as Sir W. 
Temple himfelf, and their Labors were what 
in Truth deferved the juft Applaufes of the 
Lovers of Learning and Religion; they ha- 
ving been, as they ftill are, fo emmently 
ferviceable to both. So that fetting Sir. W/. 
T. himfelf afide, from whom I did not ex- 
fpect any Commendation, I thoughi the 
reft of the Learned Men of this Age would 
not be ill pleafed with my Defign, how 
much foever they might be diflatisfied with 
the Performance. 

I was furprized therefore to fee Mr. Xez// 
in his Examznation of Dr. Burnet’s Theory, 
fall fo feverely upon me in thefe words ; 
J wonder therefore why Mr. Wotton in 
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“ his Reflections upon Ancientand Modern 
“ Learning, fhould fay, That Des Cartes 
“ soined to hrs great Genius an exquifite Skzll 
in Geometry ; fo that he wrought upon in- 
relligrble Principles zn an intelligible man- 
ner, tho he very often fatled of one Part 
of lis End ; namely, a right Explication 
of the Phaenomena of Nature ; yet, by 
marrying Geometry and Phyfics together, 
“he ‘put the World i hopes of a Mafculine 
Off-fpring. ‘This, I think, is a clearer 
Demonftration than any in Des Cartes’s 
Principles of Philofophy, that Mr. Wot- 
tea either underflands no Geometry, or 
elfe that he never read Des Cartes’s Prin- 
ciples; for from the beginning to the 
end of them, there is not one Demon- 
{lration drawn from Geometry, or in- 
decd any Demonftration at all ; except 
Mr. Wotron will fay, that every Thing 
that is Illuftrated by a Figure is a De- 
monilration, and then indeed he may 
produce enough of fuch Demonftrati- 
* ons in hus Philofophical Works. So far 
was Des Cartes from marrying Phytics 
with Gcometry, that it was his great 
“ Fault that he made ito ute at atl of 
ene “ Geometry it Phitofophy.” (2) For 
Dy Bure had I made a Miftake, and had Des Cartes 
net fra never joined Mathematics and Philofophy 
ve.” together, yet fill, fince Mr. Heil fets up 
for Skill in thofe Parts of Learning parti- 
cularly, 
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cularly, whofe Increafes in this Age I 
chiefly contend for, I thought I might rea- 
fonably have look’d for fairer Quarter ; 
and I could not forbear crying out, Et Zu 
Brute, when he fell upon me. But then 
one would certainly take it for granted, 
that this Great Mathematician fhould Ac- 
cufe me of what he can prove me Guilty, 
and not Charge me with what he full well 
knows 1s 10¢ Deducible from my Words. 
He fays Des Cartes made no ufe at all of 
Geometry in Philofaphy: Let the Excellent 
Mr. Autey, now the worthy Profeflor of 
Geometry in Oxford, be Judge. In the 
Paper concerning Optics, which he did me 
the Honor to Communicate to me, he has 
thefe words ; “ As toDzoptrics, tho’ fome 
“of the Ancients mention Refrattzon, as 
“a Natural Effect of Tranfparent Media ; 
“ yet Des Cartes was the fftt@, who in 
“ this Age has Bifcobered the Laws of 
“ Refraction, andbought Mioptrics 
“to a Science.” (c) The Queftion is (.) rz 
not whether Des Cartes demonftrates every Supr 
Thing in his Principles, but whether he ns 
found out any thing in Natural Philofo- 
phy, by the help of Geometry. This Mr. 
Halley averrs he did in his Dioptrics, and I 
never faid he did it in his Préwciples : So 
that when Mr. Xez/ fails upon me on the 
Account of Des Cartes’s Principles, hethews 
lhim{elf to be but an indifferent eh 
x 
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by putting into his Conclufion what he did 
Ee find in his Premifes: For I am fure he 
will not deny Dzoptrzcs to be a very Noble 
Part of Philofophy. hve 
Having faid thus much in Vindication 
of my felf, I think I am bound to fay fome- 
thing too in Vindication of my moft Learn- 
ed Friend Dr. Bentley, who has fuffered for 
being Engaged ina Controverfy, into which 
Tat firft drew him. Mr. Xe:/ in the firft 
Place accufes him for Afferting, that zho’ 
the Axis of the Berth were Perpendicular to 
the Plane of the Eclsptic, yet take the whole 
Year about, we fhould have the fame Mea- 
fure of Heat as ve have now: WE, z. e. 
The Inhabitants of ihe Temperate Zone. 
Whereas it is certain, that if the Suz had 
moved continually in the Aequator, thefe 
Temperate Regions of the Earth would not, 
take the whole Year about, have had fo 
much Heat as they have now. Now this 
is all a Cavil uponthe word WE: Dry. Bezt- 
Jey means the Inhabitants of the whole 
Globe ; not Exglifhmen, Frenchmen, or Ger- 
mans, in oppotition to the Inhabitants of 
Guznea, Perfia, or the Eaff-Indies: He is 
there {peaking of the whole Race of Man- 
kind, and in their Names fetting forth the 
Praifes of our Great Creator, who in eve- 
ry Thing has confidered what was beft for 
us ; and by a long Induction of Particulars, 
shewing that Meliority in abundance of 
In- 
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Inflances. And if the WE be taken of 
Mankind in general, difperfed ‘over the 
greatelt part of the Terreftrial Globe, Dr. 
Bentleys Propofition is ftridtly true ; and 
therefore to prevent all future Cavils or 
Muiinterpretations, he has put z¢he Earth 
initead of We in the Edition of his Sermons 
which he put out in 1699, (¢). (a) In the 


re firft Edi- 
tion of 1693, itisthus ; “ Tho’ the Axis then had been Peipen- 


“ dicular, yet take the whole Year about, and WE ‘hould have 
“ had the fame Meafure of Heat, that WE have now.”  Bentley’s 
Conf of Atheifm from Origin and Frame of World, Part. III Pag 23. 
In the Edition of 1699, it 1s alter’dthus; “ Tho’ the Asus then 
“had been Perpendicular, yet take the whole Year about, and 
“THE EARTH would Hee had the fame Meafure of Heat 
“that IT has now, Id. Pag. 259 


The next Thing for which he accufes 
Dr. Bentley, is his Afferting, That ’tzs Mat- 
ter of Fatt and Experience, that the Moon 
always fhews the fame Face to us, not once 
wheeling about her ownCenter, (e). “ Where- (c) Exam 
“as, (fays Mr. Keil, ) ’tis evident toany ~ # D 
t urnet’s 
one who thinks, that the Moon fhews zpecry, 
the fame Face to us, for this very Rea- Pag 70. 
fon, becaufe fhe does turn once in the 
Time of her Period, about ber own 
Center.” (f) Thus is fo heavy a Crime (f) Ibid 
in Dr. Bentley, that Mr. Kez cannot for- 
bear Crying out with great Concern, 
“ That st were to be wifhed, that Great 
Critics would confne their Labors to 
their Lexicons, and not venture to Guefs 
“in thote Parts of Learning which are 
“ capable 


a 
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“ capable of Demontftration.” ‘(g) Tam 
fure it were to be wifbed, that Men that 
endeavour to deferve well of Religion and 
Learning, might be treated with Candor 
and Decency by other Men, who them- 
felves are Men of Merit. Mr. Kezif’s Phy- 
fical Lectures fhew tum to be both willing 
to do, and capable of doing good Service 
to Learning, in that Noble Univerfity 
where he lives: And for that Reafon, I 
fhall overlook his Ufage of Dr. Bentley and 
of my felf. As he grows older he will 
grow wifer, and not run a-mick at Men 
that never provoked him, nor go out of 
his way to vilifie and leffen their Repu- 
tations. 

In the Cafe before us, he knows that 
Sir Ifaac Newton was the firft Man that 
made that Inference from the Moon’s fhew- 
ing the fame Face to us, that Mr. Hei/has 
done ; namely, that therefore fhe turns a- 
bout her Axis, and that the Time of one 
Rotation is equal to the Period of her Mo- 
tion round theEarth. Nay,Mr.Mercator,who 
gave the firfl hint of this proper diurnal Rota- 
ton of the Moon, in his Aflronomy which 
he Publuht in 1676, declares in fo many 
words, that he had it from Sir Z/aac New- 
ton, who afterwards Publifhed it himfelf, 
(and that too juft as a Hint in a Line or 
two) in his own Famous Book which came 
out in 1687. Vou will be furprized, a 
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if I fhould tell you that I have heard it 
very credibly related, that this Notion of 
a Diurnal Rotation of the Moor about 2ts own 
Axis, was fo new and ftrange to Dr. Wallis, 
that he never could rightly apprehend nor 
embrace it ; and long after Mr. Newton’s 
Book came out, he fpeaks of it as if he 
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could notdigeftit. (+) Dr. Bent- 
ley therefore fpake the Language 
of all the Aftronomers before Sir 
Yaac Newton : So that it was zor 
fo evident to any one that Thought, 
that the Moon fhews the fame Face 
to us for that very Reafon, becaufe 
fre does turn once in the Time of her 
Period about her own Cexter ; fince, 
itfeems, many Men that Thought 
in their Generations, never found 
it out. Dr. Bextley has fhewn 
‘that he will not perfift in an Er- 
‘yor; for in the Edition of that 
Sermon in 1699, he has left out 
the words, not once wheeling about 
her Center. It is nowantof Judg- 
ment, not to know all Sir aac 
Newton’s Difcoveries ; efpecially 
when they come in by the bye, 


(1) tam wera, 
quod & Telluri com- 
petat hujnfmod: circa 
Suum Axem Converfio 
(gut & Lunam cue 
cumforre apta fit) ex 
1pfius Mote Dzurno 
Confiat Nec wunus 
certum urdetur, hin 
jufmod: Motum Lunad 
NON competere, cum 
feaper cadem Lunae 
facres nos refpiciat. 
Quod fer: non poffer 
fi Lust Terram are 
cumferret ; 1 fi forfar 
d.cerelur, eadent plane 
Temporis Povi040 Term 
ram ¢ rcumf rve, qua 
cca [uum Axem 1pfa 
vertitu, , contra quan 
mreligns fit Wale 
hiftus 4 e Aeftu Marts, 
Pig 743. Edit Ox- 
on, 1693 


and are fo thick crouded as they are in his 


Incomparable Book. But it is fometh.ng 
which deferves a feverer Name than I give 
to it, to Infult a Learned Man for not 
knowing, an Aftronomical Difcovery which 

Ti Dr. 
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Dr. Wallis could never give a full affent to. | 

And before I leave Mr. Xezl/ , I fhall take 

the Freedom to tell him, that Dr. Bentley 

may, Mr. Her himfelf being Judge, be al- 

lowed to leave his Lexicons, and venture to | 

Reafon in thofe' parts of Learning which are | 

capable of Demonftration ; fince thereis fearce | 

one fingle Initance that Dr. Bentley had 

urged before of the Wifdom of God zn form- 

enc. of theWorld, and of Human Bodtes, nhs | 

Six laf? Difcourfes, which Mr. Keif’s Coun- | 
treyman, Dr. Cheyne, has.not urged in the | 

fame way, and drawn the fameConclufions | 

from them, that Dr. Bentley had done {fo} 

ay See - IONE before. (h) Dr. Cheyze’s Authonity§ 
Dr Chey- Will pafs with Mr. Xezl/, becaufe his Book§ 
a. 5 Phile- was approved byDr. Freind of Chriftchurch} 
Pps and by two excellent Mathematicians, myj 
of Natural very worthy Friends, Dr. Arbuthnott, andj 
peg Mr. Craig : ‘This is what I thought necef-J 
yoy — {ary to fay to Mr. Kell, who {ees that ]j 
have not gone one Step out of my way to} 

reckon with him. 

Some time after this Admonition from 

Mr. Kezll, I receiv’d feveral from the No-4 

ble Examiner of Dr. Bentley’s Dzffertatiom 

upon the Epiftles which go abroad under the 

Name of Phalaris. One of them is cong 
cerning a Grammatical Obfervation of mine 

about Delphi and Delphos, which that No4 

ble Author has with grearer plainne/s 9} 

Speech, than any of mine towards Sur W% 

: | Temple 
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Temple,chaftized me for; afferting that De/- 
phos was more analogous to the Genius of 
our Tongue than Delphz. What Dr. Bezt- 
ley has faid in my Defence, is unanfwera- 
ble ; to which TI thall only add, That Mr, 
Moile, a Gentleman of great Learning and 
Politenefs in his Tranflation of Xenophon’s 
Tites:, or of the Improvement of the Revenue 
of the State of Athens, which came out af- 
ter the firft Edition of the Reflexzons, al- 
ways fays Delphz, and not Delphos. So 
does my excellent Friend Mr. Fenkzu, in his 
Reafonablenefs of Chriftzanity ; and which is 
incomparably more to my prefent purpofe, 
fo did the very Learned Dr. Gale, late Dean 
of York, in one of his Sermons (4) which (4) Serm. 
was printed after the Noble Examiner's Book ™ ». 4s. 
came out: To which Book there is reafon 

to believe Dr. Gale was by no means a 
Stranger. (J) As far as an Argument can (tam 
be ad homznem, Dr. Gale's Authority is here glad of 
decifive. To you and me, Sir, Mr. Sian- hens 
ley’s Authority is fo, who, as Dr. Bentley of menti- 
has obferved already, conftantly fays, De/- Wosky, 
phi in his Leaves of the Philofepher’s, as did Dean of 


York, an. 
of paying my Public Acknowledgments to him for the particular 
Kindnefs and Favours J receiv’d from him, whe Tt was under his 
Care The Foundation of all the little Knowlege I have in thefe 
Matters, was Jad by him, which £ gratefully own: for 1 
think my felf ob): ged to let the World now whom J have been 
beholden to Boile Erara of Dr. Beatley’s Differtatia -tpors the Ep: 
files of Phalaris; pag 59, 6° 


oy 
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our dear Friend, your Kinfman, Mr. Tho. 
Stanley hisSon, in his Tranflation of Aelian’s 
Various Hiftory. The Truth is,in Words of 
daily ufe, which we have from the Com- 
mon People, the Conftru@ion and Analo- 
, as we have received it fromthem, muft 
be followed. They gave us thofe Words, 
and we mufl take them as they have given 
them; but in Words which Learned Men 
firt introduced, which they chiefly have 
occafion to ufe, it is inexcufable to pre- 
tend Cufiom is to be follow’d, when the 
Analogy of a Language is manifeftly viola- 
ted. If therefore a Learned Man has ever 
ufed fuch aWord wrong, he has nothing to 
do but to mend the Fault, when once he is 

made acquainted with it. 
This therefore is the true Reafon why I . 
did not firske out this Remark, when I 
purged the Reflexions from the other unbe- 
coming Paffages, as the Noble Examiner calls 
{97 This then. (m) Had I ftruck it out, I had 
Genel owned my felf miftaken in the Obfervation, 


have been whichI can by no means do. 

pared, 

but that Mr. Worton, when he was purging his Book of fome unbe- 
coming Paffages, in a fecond Edition of it, thought fit ftill to retain 
this Grammatical Refleftion there : Perhaps in a Third Edition he'll 
take care that this too fhall bear the reft Company. Id. zbid. 
Paste 7 ae 


Another Admonition I have alfo received 
from the fame Noble Author, in the Foun- 


dation 
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dation of which I mutt fay, I think he is 
miftaken. When he is giving Dr. Bentley 

fome Plain Advice about coming of new 
Words, and tells him, That that is the 

Work of great Mafters, and a Privilege al- 

lowed only to Writers of the firft Rate, who 

know the compafs of a Language, and fee 

through all its feveralBeauties and Blemifhes ; 

He adds, Sr W. Temple may fay fufficien- 

cy, and the World wll {peak after him. (n) Se Hd. 
"Tis plain, by thefe Words, that this Noble #4" 
Author thought I had tacitly reproved Sir 
W.Temple for making a new Word, or ufing 

an old one, at leaft, in awrong Senfe. Now 

I had never blamed Sir W Zemple for coin- 

ing that Word, and had I done fo, I had 

been my felf in fault ; fince I knew, that 

Mr. Hobbes had ufed-it, in a not much un- 

like Senfe, long before, in his Leviathan (0). 

And after all, how great a Mafter {oever (0) Parl. 
Sir W. Temple may be thought to be, there ¢ap. 11. 
are agreat many Words and Phrafes which p48 42.3 
he ufes, that in all probability will not be Hiswords 
commonly received among us in haft: Rap- Pee 
port for Proportion ; Defenfe of Commerfeior ous Men, 
Prohibition of Trade; Surintendance for Su- et a = 
perintendence ; and very many fuch fort of jye confer 
Expreffions, efpecially in his Memoirs and ou: tothem- 


Letters, are purely French, and not yet na- a, 
turalized among us. re atiency,| 
Aehght in 


Suppofing themfelves Gallant Men, are enchned only to Oftentation And 
again in the Margen, dmé:tiow from Opinion of Sufficiency. It is 
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plain from hence, that Mr Hobbes takes Sufficiency for an Opinion of 
ones own Ability’s right or wrong For Mr. Hobbes never looked up- 
on Ambit.onto be aVice Six W Temple always takes it in an evil 
Senfe, fo. Van.ty and Prefumptzon,which are Senfes which the French 


Academy wa their Diffrozay put upon Suffifance, from whence Mr. 
Hobbes feems to have taken 1t 


Thefe are the chief Exceptions which 
have been occafionally made to what Ihave 
faid. Had not Sir W. Temple left a Defenfe 
of bis Effay behind him, I fhould have faid 
nothing to them ; but fince Dr. Swift has 
thought fit to publifh that Sketch of an An- 
fwer, I looked upon my felf as obliged to 
fay fomething in Defenfe of what I had for- 
merly written upon this Argument. 

_ Dr. Swrft in hisPreface to the Third Vol. 
of Sir W. Temple’s Mifcellanea , fays, That 
for the Paper relating to the Controverfte 
about Auctent and Modern Learning, he can- 
not well tnform the Reader upon what Occafion 
tt was writ, having been at that time in ano- 
ther Kingdom. ‘This is an odd Paflage; be- 
caufe both his own Brother, who lived at 
that Time near Sir W. Temple, and was a 
great Admirer of that Gentleman, who was 
his Patron, could have certamnly informed 
him of the true Reafon why it was written, 
which alfo we may reafonably fuppofe he 
did ; and alfo becaufe he might by reading 
of it, plainly fee that it was defigned for 
an Anfwer to fome Book or other ; which 
therefore every Prudent Editor fhould for 
his Author’s fake have confulted; and after 

that 
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that have taken Meafures whether to pub- 
lifh i co: no; and if Orders had becn par- 
ticulerly lett, that fuch a Difcourfe fhould 
be publ.‘bed- right or wrong , then fome 
way or other to have let the World know 
it. For otherwife an Editor may either 
hurt the Reputation of him whofe Pofthu- 
mous Difcourfes he undertakes to publith, 
or his own. This, however, I think may 
certainly be inferred, that Dr. Swift had no 
mind to defend that Paper, and thought it 
beft by fuch a Declaration, to infinuate, 
that he was willing to have it fhift for it 
felf. So that I think I may build upon his 
Judgment, that this Paper of Sir W. Tem- 
ple’s is by no means an Anfwer to the Re- 
flextons. So much for the Edvtor’s Preface: 
I come now to the Difcourfe it felf. 

This Paper begins with Three Reafons why 
Sir W. Temple took a New Survey. of hrs Ef- 
fay concerning Ancient and Modern Learnzng. 
I. The Common Intereft of Learning in gene- 
ral, and particularly in our Univerfttzes ; and 
to prevent the Dine of Scholars zn 
all Degrees, from reading the Anczent Authors, 
who muft be acknowledged to have been the 
Foundation of all Modern Learning, whatever 
the Superftruclures may have been. This does 
not at all relate tome. It is the very firft 
Reafon which I gave in the Preface.of the 
Reflexions, why they were at firft writen. 
There is no Queftion but if the Youth n. 

ees our 
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our Univerfities fhould once leave off the 

Study of tie Ancients, Learning would 
quickly fink : Infinite Miftakes would be 
perpetually committed, and thofe great and 

noble Parts of Knowledge in whieh they 
indifputably excelled, would remain uncul- 

tivated. II. A suf? Indignation at the Info- 
lence of the Modern Advocates, in defaming 

thofe Heroes among the Anctents, whofe Me- 

mary has been facred and admired for fo many 

Ages, as Homer, Virgil, Pythagoras, De- 
mocritus, &c. It was a like Judignation at 

the fame Infolence that induced him to write 

his Firft Eflay. A good deal of this like- 

wife does not belong to me. Homer and 

Virgil were, as they ought, always treated 
honourably ; concerning my Ufage of P)y- 
tkagoras and Democritus \ fhall {peak here- 

after. JIT. Zo vzndicate the Credit of our 
Natzon, as others have done that of the¥rench, 

Jrom the Imputation of this Injuftice and Pre- 
Jemptzon that the Modern Advocates have ufed 

(>) Tem. 2% ths Cafe. (p) If what I have faid be 
pes. right, I have been guilty of no Inyuftice ; 
cio and how {mall foevermy Quality is, itis 
pig 204, NO Prefumption to attaque Propofitions in 
265, Print, let who will lay them down. We 
have feen Superiors treated by their imme- 

diate Inferiors, to whom by the Laws of 

God and Man they ow’d a Reverence,with 

areat plainnefs of Speech ; and yet thefe In- 

tertors did not rake themfelves to be in fault, 


but 
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but affirmed that it was their Duty to ad- 
monifh their Superiors freely from the Prefs, 
when they could come at them no other 
way. However juftifiable this Pra@tice may 
be in Matters relating to Religion and Go- 
vernment, let others difpute; it is certain- 
ly juftifiable in Matters of Learning : No 
Man there has a right to ufe another ill ; 
he may expofe hisErrors, but.then it ought 
to be with a regard to his Perfon. And in 
the Cafe before us, with avery true Efteem 
for the Minifter of State, and the Bel Efprit, 
I only difputed againft the Author of the 
Mifcellanea, and even there when I faw 
fome Perfonal Reflexions had unawares 
crept into the Firft Edition, I voluntarily, 
ee not admonifhed frum the Prefs, flruck 
them out in my Second. This Dr. Swift 
fhould have weighed before he had publifh’d 
this Paper; he would then have feen it was 
a regard to Sir W. Temple, that made me 
ftrike out what I had faid about the Sergéan 


Monk, about Sir W. Temple's omitting Mo- , 


fes and Jefus Chrift,when he mentioned the 
Famous Legiflators of Antiquity, in his Ef 
fay upon Heroic Virtue, and the Aint about 
Prince Maurice’s Parrot. And though Sir 
W. Temple had in the Interval between the 
Firft and Second Editions of the Reflexions, 
sublifhed his Introduction to the A/i/fory of 
England, yet I faid nothing of the ftrange 
Viftakes therein committed. I did not 

| mention 
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Pag 204 


(z) P.205. 


{5) P.222. 


(x) P. 234. 
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‘mention his Aethelbert King of the South- 


Saxons, to whom Auguftzne the Monk wags 


fent by Pope Boniface to convert our Fore- 


fathers to Chriftianity; tho’ every body 
knows that Aethelbert was only King of 
Kent, and that it was Gregory the Great who 
fent Auguftme into England. Thefe Things 
Dr. Swzft fhould have informed himfelf 
about, and not in a Controverfie purely h- 
terary, fent Papets unto theW orld concern- 
ing Matters wherein Sir W. Temple feems 
not to have been a Competent Judge. And 
therefore thote that f{tand up for the Honor 
of the prefent Age, have reafon to com- 
plain that they are call’d Young Barbarous 
Goths and Vandals, (q) when they, backed 
by Anuquity, {peas impartially of fome of 
the Ancients. Why fhould it be call’d In- 
juflice and Erefumption, (r) and where is 
the Wit in fay:ng that Men know the Sever 
Sages , and the SevenWife Men of Gotham 
alike; (s) when out of Dzogenes, Cenfort- 
nus, and Pliny , and other Celebrated Wri- 
ters of Antiquity,they endeavour to fet the 
Peformances of the Ancient Philofophers in 
their true Light ? My Arguments ftand as 
they did in the Reflexzons, and they are not 
weakened by the Negative Aflertions of Sir 
W. Temple, who whenever he is preft, talks 
of Conguefts of Barbarous Nations , great 
Plagues, and great Inundatzons,; (2%) by 
which he thinks he has demonftrated in i 
Fir 
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Fir Effay, bow all the Traces and Memori- 
als of Learning and Story may be loft in a Na- 
iron. What 1s this to the purpofe >? If the 
Traces and Memorials of Learning and Story 
are lott, Sir W. Temple talks in the dark 
about what was formerly. His Schemes 
are chen, for ought he knows, imaginary ; 
and his Negations do not difprove one pofi- 
tive Argument which was brought to de- 
termine the Comparative Excellency and 
Extent of the Knowlege of our Forefathers 
and our felves. IJ allow frem the Teftimo- 
mes of Antiquity, that Pythagoras was a 
wife Law-giver, that he found out the 
XLVII Propofition of the Firfl Book of 
Euclid, and 1 give Reafons why we may 
july fuppofe him to have been well verfed 
in Arithmetical Speculations. One would 
thnk this had been enough ; of this we 
have certain Proofs; when Sir W. Temple's 
Frends can fhew from proper Evidences 
that the Knowledge of Pythagoras in Phy- 
fic’s and Mathematic’s was ix zts felf greater 
than that of the Moderns, I fhall acquiefce; 
in the mean time I muft believe that Ar- 
chimedes and Apollouzus, and Coxon, and Di- 
iphantus were incomparably better Mathe- 
maticians than he. Upon the fame Grounds 
I muft believe Sir Z/aac Newton, and Dr.Gre- 
iy to know vaftly more of the Syftem of 
the Heavens, and of the Operations of Hea- 
venly Bodies one upon another, of the Pe- 

| riodical 
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riodical Times in which the Planets of our 
Syftem move, with their Diftances from 
the Sun, of the Laws of Attraction by 
which thofe Times are fixed, of the Quan- 
tity of Matter of thefe mighty Bodies, and 
of many other amazing Theorems of tlus 
fort, than Hipparchus OF Prolemee. It is 
impofing upon MensUnderftandings (which 
fometimes indeed arifes from being tmpo- 
fed upon firft ones felf ) to cry up Thales’ 
as a Firft Rate Mathematician , when one 
of the chiefeft Things that js recorded of 
him in this way, is, that he firft calculated 
Eclipfes among theGreeks. Aftronomy then 
muft have been in its Infancy; yet what he 
did was wonderful at that Time, and de- 
ferves great praife. The Chaldaeans we know 
did not believe the Moon to have been an 
(«) “Bee Opake Body ; (#) and Mr. Hadley, whois 
.. “us qué a competent Judge, fays, There was nothing 
«daeorum GONE by theChaldaeans in Aftronomy older 
“ Civitare than about 4oo Years before the Conquet 
ive Ne of Alexander, i.e. within that Period, which, 
“« progref-_ after Elerodotus, who is the oldefl Greek Ht 
224 florian, I fet for the Rife of the Afyrus 


ta etiam ¢ i 
«Dipl Monarchy, and about 100 Years before the 

nam paq | 
“tefecit , ita eff profeffus, Pilam eff ex dimid:d parte candentem, veliq 
“ habere caeruleo colore. Gum autem curfum Itineris fur pergens febr 
s orbem Sols, tunc eam Radits,O° Impetu Calorss corrsps, convertig; cand 

apt ere his properetatem Luminis ad Lumen” Vitruvius Li 
IX. cap. 4. This whole Paffage is quite mifunderftood by the Frat 
Tranflator Mr. Claude Perault. 


Tim 
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Time when Thales lived in the Leffer Afta. 

But as far as Sir W. Temple is concerned in 

this Controverfy, I muit declare that I ex- 

cept againft him as an Incompetent Judge, 

fince he excepts againft the Dodrine o the 
Circulation of the Blood, as not true, becaufe 

Seafe can very hardly allow it ; which, fays he, 

m thts Difpute muft be fatisfied as well as Rea- 

fon, before Mankind will concurr (w), One (),Eifty 
would think, when he was abroad, he had ent and 
converfed with none but Spaniards, who, Modern 
tis faid, do fcarce even at this Day be- pss gs 
lieve it, ae 

But he that will anfwer Sir W. Temple, 

muft go along with him in his Way ; and 
therefore when he has no Arguments, he re- 
cuts to Surmizes. Something muft be faid 

to his Plagues and Floods , and Conquefts by 
Barbarous Nations , which have brought 
Learning to the pafs in which we now fee 
it Very well, let us fet it upon this Foot. 

‘The oldeft and the biggeft Flood tht ever 

|was, was that in the Time of Noah: We 

know now from Philofophical Principles , 
‘ithat either that Flood was wholly miracu- 

‘lous, or depended upon Caufes foreign to 

‘this of our Earth ; yet as general as it was, 

there were Men enough preferved to inform 

us that the Ufe of Tron and Copper, of Mu- 

fical Inftruments, and of Agriculture was 

known before. So that even in that Cafe 

which we are fure happen’d but once, rhe 
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Traces and Memorials of the Heads of the 
Knowledge of the Ante-Diluvian World are | 
preferved. Where ever was there a Plague | 
which deftroyed a whole People? If one’ 
City fuffered, another efcaped; and Inven , 
tions of General Ufe have never been loft,’: 
unlefs they have been fuperfeded by others : 
of the fame Nature, which have done the ; 
Bufinefs better. Here again, Sir, I can: 
only referr you to the ‘Preface of the Re-; 
flextons, wherein this Queftion is at large 3 
Difcufled. 4 

In fhort, it is from what we do know of§ 
the Chaldaean and Aegyptran Knowledge, § 
that we Argue to what we do zot. Somes 
Opinions, or Glimpfes that Men once held § 
fuch Opinions, are Demonftrations many 4 
times as well of their Ignorance, in thoteg 
Sciences, as of their Knowledge. A long# 
Induction of Particulars of this Nature,3 
may be feenin the XVII® XVIII" and§ 
xi! Chapters of the Reflexzons, to which, § 
Sir, £ will beg leave to referr you. Tule} 
few or no Negative Arguments, in the] 
whole Book, but argue from pofitive Know-§ 
ledge to pofitive Ignorance. Mr. Halley d-§ 
ftrufts the Tradition of Cadifthenes’s bring# 
ing Aftronomical Obfervations out o! Chali 
daea into Greece, above Miv © CC cals 
older than Alexander, Lec ho proper; 
Authors fay nothing o ~ have 
no Obfervations of th Aver 
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than CCCC Years before that Prince’s 
time : So that you fee, Sir, there is a pofi- (x) vide 
tive Argument upon which he builds, tho’ Supra Re 
it may look like a Negative one,(x), $i", 

This Negative way of Reafoning, which sre 
Sir W. Temple is {0 fond of, is fo much the 
more fufpicious, becaufe he never ufes it 
when he thinks he can help it. Where he 
has Room to Declaim, he does it plenti- 
fully. He thinks, when I fpeak of Elo- 
quence, I talk very abfurdly, and fo he 
runs out thus ; Upow the Subject of Elo- 
quence, they will have it, that Padre Paola’s 
Council of ‘Trent, aud Comines’s Memozrs, 
are equal to Herodotus and Livy, and fo 
would Strada be too, if he were but Impar- | 
rial, (y). This, fays he, 1 very wonderful, (7) de- 
of it be not a Feft. Tt is one; but then fe of 
the Feff izes in Aflerting, that I fet up ee a 
Comines and F. Paul as Patterns of Elo- 
quence, when I fay the contrary: For af- 
ter I had declared ( and not unwillingly 
(z) Ido affure you} that I thought the (2) wid 
Prize of Eloquence belonged of Right to Pag: 23°- 
the Ancients, J then took notice of fuch 
Performances wherein Oratory can only claim 
a fhare ( a), and where Rhetorical Orna- (a) Vide 
ments are only Secondary Beauties ; without as ie 
which, that Dzifcourfe wherein they are found fas 
may be juftly valuable, and that in a very 
high degree. (6) Can J then be fad to at- (4) rhid. 
firm, that upon the Subject of Eloqueiice, Pas 37- 

F. ye aus 
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F. Paul and Comines are equal to Herodotus 
and Livy > No; F. Paul and Comines 
were pitched upon, becaufe Eloquence was 
the Talent of neither of them. Fra. Fal- 
gentio the great Friend of F. Paul's, who 
wrote his Life, fays, He never profeft the 
Art of Speaking, nor had ever Studked it, 
but only fo far as was neceffary to exprefs lis 
(<) 11 Pa» Thoughts, (c): And this was fo well known 
drenonha at that time, that for that Reafon Fohx 
ae Baptiffa Leoni, who had formerly been Se- 
ds Lingua, Cretary to Cardinal Commendone, was or- 
mele gue’ der'd to draw up an Account of the Con- 
vamu fat-troverfy between the Venetians and Pope 
fi Studie) Paul the V. fromthe Minutes which F. Paul 
Serving ag gave him in Writing. Polydius therefore 
Expheati- was mentioned among the Ancients, as an 
fin fe Tnftance that a Hiftory may be Incompa- 
te del Pa- rable, that has not Rhetorical Ornaments 
ee 2010, to fet it off. There lay the Strefs of the 
Argument : The Queftion was only con- 
cerning Greatnefs of Genius, proper to 
Execute Noble Performances ; and there- 
fore when Sir W. Zemple had asked whether 
D’ Avila’s and Strada’s Hiftories be beyond 
(a) Effiy, thofe of Herodotus and Livy (d), I named 
Pag.s7_ two Modern Huttorians, F. Paul and Philip 
Comines, whom there I was only to con- 
fider as Hiftorians,and not at all as Orators. 
. And theQueftion between us was not, whether 
the Modern Firftories abfolutely taken, Ex- 
‘ceeded the Ancients ; but whether eds 
erus 
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derns have not, (confidering the Sub.2&s 
they wrote upon) Compofed as Inftrultinz 
Fhiftories as any of the Ancienrs ; and whe- 
ther the Subjects which fome of thefe Mo. 
dern Writers chofe, did not require as great 
Men to manage them, and confequently 
whether the Dignity of thofe Subjeéts was 
not preferved‘in thofe Performances ? ; 
Now if it be a ef in Sir W. Temple, to 
make me fay what I did not, 1t is more fo 
for him to deny Father Paul's to have been 
a Eftory. F.Paul’s Aiftory of the Council 
of Trent 1 zudeed no Hiftory of any great 
Action ; but only an Account of a long and 
artificial Negotiation between the Court and 
Prelates of Rome, and thofe of other Chiz- 
fitan Princes. So that I do not fee how it can 
properly be ftiled an Eiftory; the Subjects 
whereof are great Actions and Revolutions : 
And by all the Anctent Criitcs upon Hiftory, 
the firft part of the Excellence of an F.fto- 
rian, the Chorce of a Noble and Great Sub- | 
jett that may be worth his Pains Ce). This (¢) Defenfe 
is impofing upon his Readers : The Coun- balers 
cil of Trent not a Noble and Great Subjed ! ae 
When a Mighty Empire, far exceeding in 
Exient of Territory, and perhaps in Num- 
ber of Subjefis, any of the Four Ancient 
ones, Was to Stand or Fall by what that 
Affembly did ; When Ger mazy and France 
{truck at the Root of the Papacy; Wheri 
ho. che Protéftant Powers alone, which had 
Kk made 
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made the Defection, but all the Obedient 
Kingdoms, Spaae and Portugalalone except- 
ed, were juft fhaking off the Papal Yoak ; 
When a General Council, which was the 
chiefeftBattery which the Proteflants defired 
to have Play’d againftthe Supremacy of the 
Bifhop of Rome, was employed againft it 
for XL Years together ; When alter it had 
been put by for above Three Quarters of 
that Time, that at laft the whole Force of 
it fhould be turned upon thofe that raifed 
it, and fo thereby the Power of the Popes 
ot Rome to be fecured, and fettled upon a 
fafer Bottom than it ever had before: 
Thefe Things fhew fuch a Depth of Con- 
trivance, and fuch a Train of Refined Po- 
I:tics, that no Genius lefs than F. Paul's 
could have done Juftice to his Argument, 
and acquainted us with the Springs of eve- 
ry Debate, and the Reafons of every Re- 
folution. But there was no Fighting in- 
deed, no Burning of Towns, and laying 
Walt whole Countreys, no knocking out 
of Mens Brains, in order to do them good, 
il F. Paul’s Hitlory ; all which I fuppofe 
ere necellary to make up fuch aGreat anda 
Noble Svbject, as may be worth the Pains of 
an ELiflerzan, 

bor Philip de Comines, (Lays Sir W. Tem- 
ple) None ever culled 1t a Ediftory ; nor bt 
himfelf other than Memoirs, nor does eather 
the Suh -* deferve st, or the Author, wher 

walued 
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valued only for his great Truth of Relation, 
and Simplicity of Stile, (f). Then Caefer's (f) Ibid. 
Accounts of the Gallic and Crvil-Wars, are Pag. 2510 
no Hiftories, becaufe he calls them only 
Comentaries. Inever knew a modeft Title 
was a Prejudice to a Work before. Mr. 
Locke called his Dzfcourfe upon Humane Un- 
derftanding, only an Effay; and yet the 
World has always efteemed it 4 very juft 
Treatife upon that Subje&. Some Effays 
indeed, have now and then appeared, 
which have not Merited a higher Title ; 
fo that it is not always a wrong way of 
Atguing from a 7zt/e to a Book. But the 
Subject of the Memoirs of Philip de Comi- 
nes deferves no higher a Title. Be it fo; 
Thucydides wrote the Hiftory of the Pels- 
ponnefian War, and thought fo well of it, 
that he called it KTipee e ea i A never- 
fazling Poffefton. And yet that was chiefly 
a Difpute between the Republics of <Arhens 
and [acedaemon, which was Contefted upon 
not much more Ground than the Kingdom 
of France: Whereas in the Memoirs of Phz- 
lip de Comines, we have France and England, 
Italy, and the Low-Countrzes, ( the Gover- 
nors atleaft of all thefe Nations ) concera- 
td; every one of which Powers were fe- 
verally as gredt, fome much greater than 
Athens and Sparta were in Lhucydides’s 
Time. But Comes is not commended by 
Kk 2 me 
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me as an Orator, (g); (I fay little more 
of him, than Sir W. Temple himfelf}) no 
more is Cardinal D’ Offat ; and yet his Let- 
ters-are fo Excellent in their kind, that we 
have nothing in Antiquity of that fort to 
oppofe tothem. I forgot to mentionthem 
before, which I am forry for, becaufe Sir 
W. Temple was a truly competent Judge of 
their Worth, they being an Account of one 
of the niceft Embaflys to the moft Politic 
Court in the World, that ever was fent 
from one Prince to another ; that Cardi- 
nal and Cardinal Perron being employed 
by Henry IV. of France, to Negotiate his 
Reconciliation with the Pope, after he had 

declared himfelf a Roman-Catholic. 
Having named bucid:des upon this Occa- 
fion, I can’t without doing Injuftice to my 
Argument, forbear mentioning my Lord 
Clarendon sEiiftory of the lateRebellton,which 
has lately feen the Light. That will be 
Klip @¢ de indeed, as the Publithers 
jufily call itin theTitle-Page. The Subje& 
is every way as Great,the Events as Surpri- 
zing, and the Conclufion as Miraculous, as 
Sir W. Temple himfelf could have defired. 
Here 1s Fighting enough, (too much in 
Truth ) tor thofe that love it, and Nego- 
“atsons abundance, for thofe that had ra- 
cor read them. Great Examples of true 
“artue ; I would have faid Herozc, ( but 
(h) Sir 
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(h) Sir W. Temple allows tio Vertue tc v2, \ 4, 
f»0%¢ cat is Uniortunate) wondertulyor-=:" » 


afiites vy 
tude fhewn by Great Men under the great- 50.46" 


eft Sutferings ; Mankind defcribed under to pre- 
fo many different Charaters of Good and pices ne 
Evil Men, that one would hardly think it ty, be- 
poffible the Mind of Man fhould be capa- fe the 
ble of fo much Variety, are every where alonle fe 
to be met with in that Work ; and all this Ge 


cnius 


with fo much ftrength of Stile, and fuch a Ws a¢ 
rich Copia of Words, that when the Pre- it falls, 
judices of the prefent Age fhall be worn off, Sto'never 
and the Faction then raifed be quite extin- inits frit 
guifhed, I doubt not but Dz/paffionate Pofte- Enterpr- 
rity (give me leave, Sir, to ufe a word hot de. 
which my Lord Clarendon feems to have ferve e- 
been fo fond of ) will oppofe it for Matter ough of 
and Elocution, to the moft Celebrated Per- to pretend 
formances of all Antiquity. But to return t° © 

to Sir W. Temple. Rewaal 


as the Es 
fteem of Heroic Virtue And yet perhaps many a Perfon has Died 
in the firft Battle or Adventure he atchieved, and lies buried in Si- 
Jence and Oblivion; who, had he outlived as many Dangers as 4+ 
lexander did, might have fhined as bright in Honor and Fame Effay 
upon Herore Virtue, Pag. 146, 147. 


He fpends next a good deal of Time in 
Declaiming againft me for bringing Chymi- 
firy, Philology, and Divinity, intothe Num- 
ber of Sczences. (2) The Firft of thefe I (.) peng 
was fo far from reckoning among the Sci- tf Hi, 
ences, that I exprefly call it only an In-  *°”°* 
ftrument by which Sciences have been Ad- 
Kk 3 vanced 
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(4) Refex. vanced (k), and the Stock of Knowledge 


ag. 172, 
373 


(7) Ibid. 
Pag. 9. 


(m) Se 
nelle Dot- 
Brine, eé 


Enlarged ; which no Man willdeny to have 
been done by its Means: And what he 
fays about Philology, Cretzcifm and Divini- 
/y, is not at all to his purpofe. The Que- 
ilion which I labour to Difcufs, is, Wha 
kvew moft, the Ancrents or Moderns >? (1) and 
T there particularly feparate this Queftion 
from that which Sir W. Zemple had put, 
Who were the greateft Men, the Aucients, or 
the Men of thefe latter Ages? ‘This natu- 
rally led me into an Enquiry about the 
whole Compafs of Knowledge of any fort ; 
And as ludicroufly as Sir W. Temple is plea- 
fed to defcribe it, I had an Example before 
me, of a Learned Man, who upon the 
fame Subject had long ago done the very 
fame Thing. In the Year MDCXX, <A/- 
effandro Taffonz, a Learned Modenefe, Pub- 
lifked his Penfierz Deverft ; which are Mif- 
cellaneous Dzfcourfes upon all manner of Sub- 
jets, after the manner of Pafguzers Recher- 
ches, or rather of A. Gelius’s Notles Attzcae ; 
a Work exceedingly admired in Jtaly, and 
there feveral times Reprinted. One whole 
Book of the Ten, into which his Work is 
divided, is upon this very Subyeét, and the 
Intredu@tory Chapter has this Title, Whe- 
ther in Sczeuces and Arts, the Ancients have 
Joew dagreater Genius than the Moderns (m)? 


wel Arte gli Anticht prvalefro a’ Ingegno a: Moderms. Toffoni Penf. , 
1 / . 


Diverf Lib x Cap 
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And after he has divided his Heads of En- 
quiry into Three Parts, Contemplat ron, Acta. 
on, and Manufacture, he Dilcourfes upon 
thefe following Particulars, Grammar, Lo- 
gic, Divinity, Natural Philofophy, Medt:- 
cine, Moral Philofophy, Monarchs, Com- 
monwealths, Lawyers, War, Horfeman- 
fhip, Hiflorians, Poets, Orators, Agricul- 
ture, Building, Houfholdftut, Statuary, 
Painting, Apparel, Mathematical Sciences 
of all forts, Curiofities and Subtulties, 
Here was a Noble Pattern fet by a Man of 
great Repute in the Commonwealth of 
Letters ; and a Pattern which I need by no 
means be afhamed to follow. And as to 
what I fay concerning Phzlology and Dzvznz- 
ty, I only beg the Curious Reader to com- 
pare the XXVIII" and XXIX* Chapters 
of the Reflexions with what Sir W. Temple 
has faid upon that Argument, and then I 
fhall willingly fland to his Award. 
Upon the occafion of Zaffouz’s Thoughts, 
I fhall obferve that what I fay concerning 
the Care with which the Lalzays have Cul- 
tivated their Language, fothat even diftinct 
Treatifes have been written concerning the 
Ufe of particular Letters, which Dr. Ang 
has thought fit to Ridicule in his Dzalogues 
of the Dead, is taken out of this Writer, 
who did not think fuch Things below his 
Notice, when he was writing upon this 
very Subject. Such Writers as Taffon7, a 
Kk 4 Man 
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Man may very laudably Copy after, when 
he does not Steal from them ; and a Man 
is got but a very little way, that 1s con- 
cerned as often as fuch a merry Gentleman 
as Dr. Xeng fhall think fit to make himfelf 
Sport. 

You fee now, Sir, that mine was no new 
nor ftrange Undertaking ; that in an En- 
guiry of this Nature formerly, every thing 
that could be imagined to bean Increafe ot 
Knowledge was brought in; and that the 
Nature ot my Undertaking (which barrs 
all Difputes about Superiority of Geniusin 
one Age above another ) led me to favour 
no one fide more than another ; and laft of 
all, that Divines, Philologers and Chymutts 
had asmuch right to be remembred as Ar- 
chitcets and Painters, as Poets and Hiftori- 
ans. ‘This therefore 1s a proper Place to 


_ take notice that the Stock of Knowledge 


ftill encreafes ; and fince the Second Edi- 
tion of the Reflexions came out, we have 
feen feveral Learned Performances, and 
fome Executed by Men of our own Nati- 
on: I fhall name but two, Sir Sfaac New- 
tons Optzts, and Dr. Aitcks’s Thefaurus of 
the Northern Languages. 

Sir Loac Newton's Optics is fo entirely an 
Addition to the Stock of Knowledge, that 
till he frit geve fome Hints (of what he 
has now fully explained m that Book,) in 
the Philofoph.cal Tranfations about 30 

: Years 
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Years ago, it never enter’d into Mens 
Minds to conceive where the Truth lay in 
thofe Matters. The Subjects too, were of 
the greate{t Importance in all Philofophy, 
even Light and Heat, and their Operations 
upon this Earth. Men never before imagined 
that all Light confifts of Rays differently, 
but regularly Refrangzble and Reflexible, and 
that thofe Rays are differently, and in the 
fame Order Reflexible, which are different- 
ly Refrangible ; that all Rays have their 
own Colours, which are conftantly and re- 
ularly varied according to the different 
Refrangibility or Reflexibility of every fuch 


Ray ; that no Pofition, no Refraction, no. 


Reflexion alters the Nature of any fingle 
Ray ; but that that Ray for Inftance which 
appears Red, or Violet, or Orange, upon 
a fingle RefraGtion, will appear fo upon a 
double one, if other Rays of different Co- 
lours are not blended with it ; that Colour 
confequently is Effential and proper to eve- 
ry Ray of Light, and depends not upon the 
Pofition, or Surface, or Texture of the Bo- 
dies from which it is reflected, or thro’ 
which it 1s refraG@ted ;_ that all which vifi- 
ble Bodies do, ssby the Difpofition of their 
Parts, to reflect Rays of one Colour more 
Copioufly than Rays of another ; that eve- 
ry feveral Ray of Light has an Innate Dif- 
pofition to Excite fuch a determinate Sen- 
{ation in us which we call by the Name a 
uc 
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fuch a Colour ; and that the Original Co- 
Jours are only thefe, Violet, Indigo, Blew, 
Green, Yellow, Orange and Red ;__ that 
all the Colours of the Univerfe which are 
made by Light, are either thefe Homoge- 
neal ones, or Compounded out of a Mix- 
ture of thefe ; that Whitenefs is caufed by 
a duc Mixture of all Primary Colours of 
Homogeneal Light, and Blacknefs by an 
entire Suffocation or Non-Reflexion of any 
Luminous Rays ; and that if the Solar Rays 
were all alike Refrangible, there would 
be but one Colour of all Vifible Bodies, 
fince all Colours unchangeably depend up- 
on the different Refrangibility of every In- 
dividual Ray of Light. Thefe, with innv- 
merable other Difcoveries of the Nature of 
Light and Heat, and their feveral Adtions 
upon all other Bodies, were before very 
obfcurely known; and the Mechanifm of 
the Great Architect in the Management of 
that which is the main Preferver and Che- 
riher of all the Life and Motion in this 
our Planet, are in a manner folely owing 
to the fingle Difcoveries of that admirable 


an. 
The Second Work which I fhall menti- 
on here, is of a very different Nature, and 
that is Dr. Afecks’s Thefaurus of the Nor- 
thern Tongues. By this Excellent Writer's 
means, we have an Accurate and large 
Grammar of that Language which our An- 
| 7 ceftors 
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ceftors the Anglo-Saxons {pake at firft: We 
have’ an Hiftorical Account of the {everal 
Changes which the Dawes firft, andthen the 
Normans and the French introduced into it : 
We have a full Defcription of their Poetry 
under all thofe Periods, and of the feveral 
Dialects of the Exgiz/b Language, from a- 
bout the Year DCCC to.Heury ID's Time : 
We are able now to draw up an Accurate 
Hiftory of the Alterations of our Language 
fince we were a People, to this Time ; to 
afcertain the true Original of almoft every 
Word, and thereby to fix its Signification 
for the time to come, and fo hinder the fu- 
ture Ficklenefs of our truly Noble Lan- 
guage, if once fucha Dictionary were made 
of it, as the Members of the French Aca- 
demy have made of theirs. The French 
and the Germans, the Italians and Spani- 
ards have like Obligations to this Induftri- 
ous Author for what he has done uponthe 
old Gothic and Franctc Languages, whiclt 
were the Tongues of their Gothzc and Tex- 
tonzc Anceftors DCCC or M Years ago, 
Hereby they will fee how little their Learn- 
edeft Men have underftood of the Originals 
of their own Languages, (any farther than 
as they are derived from Latze ) compara- 
tively to what may be now learnt ; and 
how often, and how childithly Menage and 
Ferrarz, and all their Ezymologifts have been 
miftgaken in their Accounts of the ee 

om- 
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Common Words for want of thefe Affiftan- 
ces: Affiftances which the Englifh Antiqua- 
ry mutt not neglect, how perfect foeverhe 
may reckon his own Axglo-Saxon Monu- 
ments, if he will thoroughly comprehend 
his Native Tongue. Would a Man ima- 
gine that Z/eland, and Norwey, and Denmark, 
and Swedex are Countries from whence the 
Southern Nations fhould need to fetch the 
Knowledge of their own Originals ? Dr. 
Hicks will inform us that multitudes of 
Words of the moft daily ufe, which we have 
not from the Axg/o-Saxons are ftill prefer- 
ved in the Norwegzan ‘Tongue, whichis ftill 
fpoken in its Primitive Perfediion in Jfe- 
land; of the Learned Men of which Hland 
we have abundance of valvable Produdti- 
ons, many of which have ween publifhed 
by Northern Antiquaries in th's Age. 

What ufe the Poetry ot the old Rumic Scal- 
ders, the Fabulous Mythology’s of the J/e- 
landze Edda’s, and the Hiftories or Saga’s, as 
they call them, of the other Learned Men 
who lived in the utmoft North, during the 
moft Barbarous Ages of Learning, might be 
applied to, was in a manner unknown, till 
the great Olaus Wormius firft broke the Ice. 
And though fince (to name no others) Re- 
fenius and Bartholin among the Danes ; Ve- 
relius, Peringskiold and Rudbeckzus among 
the Swedes, havemade many Surprizing Dit- 
coveries in the Learning of thefe shee 

a- 
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Nations which broke the Roman Empire, 

and founded thefe Noble mixt Governments, 

of which we ftill (and long may wedo fo!) 

reap the Benefit : Yet what this Englifbman 

has done towards explaining and illuftrati 

the Northern Languages, will make the Work 
incomparably eafier, and we may reafona- 

bly expect inthe next Age to fee the Learn- 

ing of our Northerz Anceftors better known 

tous, than it ever was to them in any fin- 

gle Age inwhich any of them lived, This 

is a part of Learning Sir W. Temple would 

not have defpifed, if hehad been alive when 

this Book appeared ; who in his Effay upon 

Heroic Virtue, makes laudable ufe of fome 

of the Ancient Ruwze Monuments, which 
Wormius or Bartholin,or both, helpt him to. 

The truth is, thofe Nations which in their 

Time did fuch wonderful Things ; which 

broke that Power that for fomany Ages had 

kept fo great apart of the World in fubjecti- 

on; which eftablifht fuch Juft and Reafona- 

ble Governments in its place; which were 

fo eminent for true Courage and Contempt 

of Death (#) even when Idolaters, and for “) See 
true, zealous, unaffected Piety when once Bartholin 
converted to the Chriftian Faith, ought to the twas- 
have all we know of them carefully prefer- fapeBook, 
ved : And the Helps which Dr. A’icks has De Canf- 
given us to preferve them, and the mighty fi esi 
and various Ufes which he has fhewn may adbue Gen- 


be made of them when undertlood, are Be- fuse ; 
efits 
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nefits for which he ought to be remembred, 
efpecially by a young Barbarous Goth or Van- 
dal, the Offfpring-ef fome, one of thefe 
Northern People, with particular Honour, 
Thefe Words of Sir W. Temple’s, which are 
part of the Character that he has thought 
fit to beftow upon me, admonifh me whi- 
ther I muft return, tho’ what I have faid ig 
no Digreflion from my firft Defign. 

What I fay of the Affyriaw Monarchy in 
the Reflexious comes next to be confidered, 
Sir W. Temple thinks he has a large Scope 
to fall upon me there, and he is not want- | 
ing tofay all he can uponit. ‘The Account ' 
of the Firft Race of Kings from Neznus to | 
Sardanapalusy, 1 do I think with Reafon ' 
difallow, becaufe Aerodotus is filent, whofe : 
Bufinefs it was to have given an Account of ‘ 
them. Befides, had there been fucha migh- ; 
ty Monarchy in Affyria or Babylonia before : 
the Time of Pul, the fewi/b Hittorians mutt . 
have mentiond it. To prove this, Iufe4; 
pofitive Argument, which Sir W. Temple! 
reprefents as if it had been only a Negs-; 
tive one. “ Thefe Moderns Cfays he) will: 
“not allow the plaineft Accounts given us; 
“* by the beft Greek and Latiw Authors off 
“* the Duration of thofe Empires, though{ 
““ not contrary to the Periods allow’d us} 
“ bythe Scriptures. But the Reafons they; 
“give for not believing them, feem too] 
* weak and frivolous to be taken Saks 

sf 
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“ As firft, That we have no Account of 
“ the Affyrian Kings in Scripture till 7ig- 

lath-Pilefer and others, (0) whereas the () pefinf: 
Scriptures take no notice of the Story of of Ef, 
either the Aegyptzan, Alfyrian, Tyrian ox P88: 735 
Sidoxian Governments, but as they had ‘ 
at fome certain times a Relation to the 
“ Affairs of the fews, or their Common- 
“wealth.” Here all that I faid concerning 
Amraphel and Chufhan-Rifbathaim (p) is wn- (p) vide 
touched, though therein lay the flrength of Jur Re 
my Argument. I produce, you fee, Sir, “*? 
a pofitive Argument firft, that there wasno 
great Affyrian Monarchy before the Time 
of Pul, which is, that Amraphel King of 
Shinar is defcribed by Mofes, and Chua- 
fhan Rifha-tharm in the Book of fFudges, 
but as Heads of Clans, or at leaft as Petty 
Reguli. ‘To this Argument he fhould have 
replied, before he had found fault with what 
I faid about Pul and Tiglath-Pilefer. Now 
the feveral Accounts which the fewi/b Hi- 
{torians give of thefe feveral Monarchs, 
fhew the Ancienteft to have been but {mall 
ones, and thofe nearer the Captivity to 
have been very powerful Princes. And 
though the fewifh Writers do indeed take 
no farther zotice of the Aegyptzan, Alfyrian, 
Tyrian or Sidonzan Governments, than as they 
had to do with their own Commonwealth, yet 
it is umpoffible to write the Civil Hiftory of 
any one Nation, and not to fay fo much of 

its 
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its Neighbouring States as may give us to 
underftand fomething pofitive concerning 
their Greatnefs or Smalnefs. Take Eng- 
land for Inftance : No Man can go over 
its Hrftory fince the Invafion of Welliam 
the Conqueror, but he will find, if he car- 
ries on his Enquiries to the Death of King 
Charles TI, that Scotland was a diftiné en- 
tire Monarchy till the Death of Queen £- 
lizabeth ; that Lreland was divided into feve- 
ral Petty Sovereignties in Henry II’s Time, 
that France confifted of feveral diftinét Do- 
minions, the chief of which was governed 
by the King of France, to whom the reft 
were feudatary; that all thefe Subordinate 
Dominions did not fall into the poffeffion 
of the Kings of France till our Henry VIT's 
Time, when Charles VIII of France mar- 
ried the Heirefs of the Duke of Britany: 
that Germany, and Spain, and Italy, and the 
Low-Countrtes had diflin& Sovereignties re- 
{pectively within:themfelvcs for feveral A- 
ges ; that in Adw. IV’s time the Houfe of 
Burgundy had got all the Low-Countries into 
its own pofleffion: that in Henry VII's 
Time the Heir of Burgandy married the 
Heirefs of Spatw, which was then as good 
as united under one Head, and fo laid the 
Foundation of the greateft Weftern Monar- 
chy which had been feen fince the Romat 
Times : that after this ‘*onarchy became 
terrible , it invaded Br: '..4, which Be 
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fuch an Oppofition to it by the Wife Con- 
duct of Queen Elizabeth, as went very far 
to pull down its Greatnefs ; and that upon 
its Ruines a Monarchy mightier in Intrin- 
fic Strength, though. lefs in Extent of Ter- 
ritory, arofe in France, which affrighted 
all the States and Kingdoms that Jay round 
about it. All this, and abundance more 
iclating to our Neigbouring Countries, a 
Man cannot avoid knowing by the bare 
reading of the Zxzgl/h Hiftory from the 
Year MLXVI, to the Year MDCXCIV. 
And yet fuch-a Hiftory will concern it felf 
with the Affairs of Foreign Countries no 
farther than as they have had an immedi- 
ate relation to ourown Affairs. Sonow in 
Abraham’s Time we find Phoenicia, Syria and 
Afyria in the hands of Petty Princes, whilft 
Aegypt was a great anda powerful Monar- 
chy, capable in Mofes’s Time to hinder an 
Army of 600,000 Men, befidesWomen and 
Children, from going out of the Country 
againft the Governors Wills. We find like- 
wife that it continued tobea diftinct King - 
dom till the Time of Nebuchadnezzar. In 
Syria we find:a confiderable Kingdam, with 
Damafcus its Capital City, during the Reigns 
of the Kings of Zrael, which, and all the 
efler Monarchies round about, fell a Prey to 


he 4ffyrian and Babylonzan Kings after they 


xecame powerful, Thus Herodotus, and the 
canon of Prolemee, and the Aftronomical 
wil Ob 
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Obfervations of theChaldaeans and thefew- 
i/bWriters agree. Confider, Sir, how near 
Mefopotamia and Fudaea ly to one another. 
Such Monarchs as the old Affyrians of the 
Family of Nixus, would foon have made 
the Fews and Syrians tributary, or have at- 
tempted it at leaft, and then we mutt have 
heard of it. The Hiftory of Q. Elizabeth is 
full of theAttemptsof Pdé/.11.upon Exgland. 
Great Monarchies in'the nature of Things 
will always be ftriking at their fmaller 
Neighbours, who of courfe will fall into 
Alliances to keep the Balance of Power 
even, as well and as long as they can; or 
elfe they will be cajoled and bribed, and fo 
made Tools by which they will contribute 
to devour the reft. Sir W. Temple knew 
this better than I do, his Bufinefs fed him 
to it, and when he was a Public Minifter 
Abroad, as far as we may judge by his Po- 
litical Writings, he feernsto have had very 
true and juft Notions of Matters of this’ 
kind. Whatfoevertherefore he here grave- 
ly urges againft his Young Barbareus Adver- 
fary, tt is impoffible he could ever believe. 
that there was a mighty Monarchy in Af)- 
ria {0 near to Fudaea upon the fame Cont-; 
nent, fo long as from the Time of Nzmus; 
to the Time of Sardanapalys, of which we 
fhould have had no Footfteps older tha 
the Hiftory of Crefas, whom ae 
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le in his own Time branded for a Lyar 
(q). | (9) Ev vi 
"sy Aun, ws 
guar Kiucias, tx av &kiims@-, tre tiueG, UY dyae@ sie. Ap.ftor. 
De Hift Animal Lib. VIL cap 28 This thing alone is fufficient to 
determine concerning Crefias’s Authority. He fays, There are no 
Hogs Wild or Tame in the Eaft-Indies ; now on the contrary, we 
know there are both. Hunting of the Wild-Boar 1s a great Diverfi- 
on in that Country at this Day. _4riftorle we fee was better informe 
oped therefore declares that Crefias was not a&soms@-, worthy of 
Great. 


But Arguments drawn from the Agree- 
ment of Sacred and Prophane Hiftory, have 
no weight with Sir W.Zemple. “ As ithas 
“ never fucceeded with fo many Learned _ 

“ Men, that have fpent their whole Time ©) 7 is 
“ and Pains to agree (r) the.Sacred with is puts 
“ the Prophane Chronology (not to except <gree for 
“ Sir Fobn Marfham’s great Induftry) fo 1 Renal 
“ never exfpect to fee it done to any pur- ufes x 

“ pofe.” (s)Where then muft the Fault lie: fanitve- 


‘ : . : , for ¢ 
Not in the fewz/b Hiftory, which is confi- make an 


ftently and regularly delivered down to us gree. Per- 
aps the 


from the Creation, to the Deftruction of beng a 


the firft Temple. It muft be then in thofe ae Mee 
er W1 


Pagan Hiftorians who have given Accounts +7 VT 
of the Originals of the moft Famous Geztzle out; lef- 
Nations : But the oldeft of thefe is Herado- Men 
tus, and his Accounts of the Median, Affyri- wae of 
an and Perffan Monarchies agree well fuch 
enough with the Sacred Hiftorians. It ,)"5.: 
brings them down indeed many Ages lower fine of 


than the Fewéfh Accounts ; and this morti- ay a6 
| Palaz fied 
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fied the Vanity of thefe Nations. This 
probably fet Crefas a work, who is follow- 
ed by almoft all the Anctents who treat of 
thefe Matters. "That the Sacred and Pro- 
phane Hiflorians therefore do not agree, is 


. not the fault of the Truth, but of thofe 


who have corrupted it. But indeed if the 
Alfyrian Race from Ninus to Sardanapalus, 
for which we are beholden to Crefras, 1s re- 
moved, a great deal of Sir W. 7 et Fy- 
pothefis falls to the Ground, and that made 
him fo ‘zealous for the Crefian Race of the 
Affyrian Monarchs. : 

After all, if the Contioverfie between 
Su 4. Temple and me were to be decided 
by the Greek Writers, and of thofe there 
werc a due choice, the Incompetent Av- 
thorities being fet afide, when more com- - 


pctent ones can be fubftituted in thew 


Rooms, the Difpute would foon be at an | 
end. The Greef Writers are the MenI: 
appeal to, and by their Accounts of the 
Knowledge of the Ancients, I defire the 
Extent of Modern Knowledge may be mea- 
fured. But then it 1s fit thofe Authorities : 
fhould be clear and proper: it is fit that a: 
Man treating of his own Art or Science, 
fhould be credited beyond a Writer who 
feems not to fpeak of his own Bas 
concerning that Matter: it is fit that the: 
Authors who are the neareft to the Times. 
ey Facts in queftion fhould fir be oe 

is and: 
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and that nothing be admitted that is not 
reconcileable to the Fewz/h Text: Lec the 
Old Teftament be admitted barely as a Hi- 
ftory without any regard in the prefent 
Difpute to its Infpiration, but fuch a Hi- 
flory as has had a whole Nation for very 
many Ages together to atteft its Truth, 
whuilft there is no confiflent Aztz-Hy/fory of 
any other People to oppofe it. Thus the 
Scriptures will zor be of Private Juterpreta- 
tion, but will help us to correct the Pri- 
vate Intérpretatzons of other Writers. And 
herein are Sir Fobn Marfbam’s D1fquifitrons 
upon his Canoz Chronzcus particularly to be 
orized, that he has reduced the wild inco- 
herent Antiquities of the Aegyptiuns to a 
fixt Aera, and has fet afide all thofe remote 
Affyrzan Accounts which only cenfouictd 
Mens Belief of the Hiftory of the Old 7 e- 
ftament. 

I have now given a fuil Anfwer, as I 
think, Sir, to all the Argumentative part 
of Sir W. Lemple’s Thoughts upon the Reflex 
ioas. Jf wedo not allowthat he mifunder- 
ftood the Queftion as T had plainly fated 
it (¢), we muft believe that he wilfully (+) rae 
tnuttook it ; and the rather, becayfe when ae 
he was to examine the feveral Farticu'ars” * * 
in which J apprehended that the Preference 
was to be given to the Moderns, he drops 
the Queftion. It is done decently indeed, 
and there is a Hratus 11 Marufcrapto, 38 tae 

3 Bet Publijber 
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Publifber of the Tale of aTub exprefles it (u), 
that fo we may fuppofe the Comparifon 
was intended to be made, and only by ac- 
cident left imperfect. For after Sir Wilham 
Temple had faid, “ Since the Modern Advo- 
“ cates yield , though very unwillingly, 
“ the Pre-eminence of the Ancients in Poe- 
“try, Oratory, Painting, Statuary and 
“ Architecture ; I fhall proceed to exa- 
“mine the Account they give of thofe Sci- 
“ ences, wherein they affirm the Moderns 
“to excel the Ancients; whereof they 
“make the chief to be the Invention of 
“ Inftruments ; Chymiftry ; Anatomy ; 
“Natural Hiftory of Minerals, Plants, 
“and Animals; Aftronomy and Optics ; 
“ Mufic ; Phyfick ; Natural Philofophy ; 
Philology and Theology ; of all whichI 
“fhall take a fhort furvey.” There is a 
Gap, and Dr. Swift fills it up thus, Here 
vt 1F Soppofed, the Knowledge of the Aucients 
and Moderns laft aati an was to have been 
compared : But whether the Author dehgned 
to have gone through fuch a Work himfelf, or 
intended thefe Papers only for Hints to fome 
body elfe that hed them, 1s not known, Ay- 
ter which, the reft was to follow written in 
his own Fland as before. (w) This Method 
of anfwering of Books, and of publifhing 
fuch Anfwers, is very diffatisfactory. Jult 
where the Pinch of the Queftion lay, there 
the Copy fails, and where there was more 
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Room for flourifhing , there Sir W% Temple 
was as Copious as one would wifh. Toufe 
_ his own Words, Zhis zs very wonderful, zf it 
be not a Feft; and I take it for granted, 
Dr. Swzft had exprefs Orders to print thefe 
Fragments of an Anfwer. 

This way of printing Bits of Books that 
in their Nature are intended for Continued 
Difcourfes, and are not loofe Apophthegms, 
Occafional Thoughts, or incoherent Sen- 
tences, is what I have feeri few Inftances 
of ; none more remarkable than this, and 
one more which may be fuppofed to imi- 
tate this, Zhe Zale of a Tub, of which a 
Brother of Dr. Swéf?’s is publicly reported 
to have been the Editor at leaft, if not the 
Author. In which though Dr. Bentley and 
my felf are courfely treated, yet IbelieveI 
may fafely anfwer for us both, that we 
fhould not have taken any manner of notice 
of it, if upon this Occafion I had not 
been obliged to fay fomething in an{wer 
to what has been ferioufly {aid againit 
US. 

For, believe me, Sir, what concerns us, 
is much the innocenteft part of the Book, 
tending chiefly to make Men laugh for 
half an Hour, after which 1t leaves no far- 
ther Effects behind it. When Men are 
jefted upon for what is in it felf praife- 
worthy, the World will do them Juitice : 
And on the other hand, if they deferve it, 

slay they 
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they ought to fit down quietly under if. 
Our Caufe therefore we fhall leave to the 
‘Public very willingly, there being no oc- 
cafion to be concerned at any Man’s Raile- 
ry about it. But the reft of the Book 
which does not relate to us, is of fo irreli. 
cious a nature , 1s fo crude a Banter upon 
all that is efleemed as Sacred among all 
Scéts and Religions among Men, that, ha- 
ving fo fair an Opportumty, J thought it 
inight be ufeful to many People who pre- 
tend they fee no harm in it, to Jay open 
the Mifchief of the Ludicrous Allegory , 
and to fhew what that drives at which has 
Leen fo greedily bought up and read. In 
one Word, God and Religion , Truth and 
Moral Honefiy, Learning and Induftry are 


‘made a May-Game, and the moft ferious 


Things in the World are defcribed as 
Synany feveral Scenes in a Zale of a 
VO, 

That this is the true Defign of that 
Book, will appear by thefe Particulars. 
The Zu/e in fubftance is this ; “ A Man 
“had three Sons, all at a Birth, by one 
“ Wite ; to whom when he died, becaufe 
“he had purchafed no Eflate, nor was 
“born to any, he only provided to each 
“ of them a New Coat, which were to Jatt 
“them drefh and found as long as they 
“lived, and would lengthen and widen of 
“themfelves , fo as to be always fit.” 


(~) By 
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(x) By the Sequel of the Zale it appears, (*) P. 54 
that by thefe three Sons, Peter, Martin, 

and fack ; Popery, the Church of England, 

and our Proteftant Diffenters are defigned, 

What can now be more infamous than fuch 

a Yale? The Father is fefus Chri, who at 

his Death left his WILL or TES TA- 
MENT to his Difciples, with a Promife 

of Happinefs to them, and the Churches 

which they and their Succeffors fhould 

found for ever? So the Tale-teller’s Father 

to his three Sons, “ You will find in my 
“WILL full Inftructions in every Parti- 

“cular concerning the wearing and ma- 
“naging of your Coats; wherein you muft 

“be very exact, to avoid the Penalties I 

“have appointed for every Tranfgreffion 

“or Neglect , upon which your Future 
“ Fortunes will entirely depend.” ( y By are 
his Coats which he gave hisSons, the Gar- ean 
ments of the J/rae/ztes are expofed, which 

by the Miraculous Power of God waxed 

not old, nor were worn out for Forty Years 
together in the Wildernefs. (z) Thenum- (z) Deue 
ber of thefe Sons born thus at one Birth, Vl! + 
looks afquint atthe TRINITY, and one 

of the Books in our Author’s Catalogue in 

the Off-page over-againft the Title, is a 
Panegyric upon the Number. THREE, 

which Word is the only one. that is put 


in Capitals in that whole Page (a). (2) Inthe 


Citations 
out of the Tale of a Tub, the firft Impreffion 1s conflantly quoted. 
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In the purfuit of his Allegory, we are 
entertain’d with the Lewdnefs of the Three 
Sparks, Their Miftrefles are the Datchefs 
d’ Argent, Madamoizelle de Grands Titres, 
and the Countefs d@’ Orguezl (b) i. e. Cove- 
toufnefs, Ambition and Pride, which were 
the Three great Vices that the Ancient Fa- 
thers inveighed againft as the firft Corrup- 
ters of Chriftianty. Their Coats having 
fuch an extraordinaryVirtue of never wear- 
ing out, give him large Scope for his 
Mirth,which he employs in burlefquing Re- 
ligion, Moral Honefty and Confcience, which 
are the ftrongeft Ties by which Mencan be 
tied to oneanother. Js zot Religzon a Cloak, 
Hleneffy a Pair of Shoes worn out in the Dirt, 
Self-love a Surtout, Vanity a Shirt, andCon- 


¢)P. 60. fezence a Pair of Breeches? (c) Which ‘att 


(2d) P. 6r 


Allufion gives him an opportunity that he 
never mifles of talking obfcenely. 
HisWhim of Clothes is one of his chiefeft 
Favourites. “* Man, fays he, isan Animal 
““ compounded of two Dreffes, the Natural 
“and the Coeleffial-Suit, which were the 
“ Body and the Soul.” (d) And “ That 
“ the Soul was by daily Creation and Cir- 
“ cumfufion they proved by Scripture, be- 
“ caufe In them we live, and move, and have 
“our Being.” In them (i.e. zn the Clothes 


of the Body : ) Words applicable only to 


“the Great God of Heaven and Earth, of 


whom they were firft fpoken by St. Paul 
(e), 
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(e). Thus he introduces his Tale; then (¢ Aas 
that he might fhelter himfelf the better oe 
from any Cenfure here in Exgland, he falls 
moft unmercifully upon Peter and Fack, 
ze. upon Popery and Fanaticifm, and gives 
Martin, who reprefents the Church of Eng- 
land, extreara good Quarter. I confefs, 
Sir, I abhor ais Sport with any way of 
worlhipping God, and he that diverts him- 
felf too much at the Expenfe of the Roman 
Catholics and the Proteftant Diffenters, may 
lofe his own Religion e’re he isaware of it, 
at leaft the Power of it in his Heart. But 
to goon. | 

The firft Part of the Zale is the Aizfory of 
Peter. Thereby Popery is expofed. Eve- 
ry body knows the Papifts have made 
great Additions to Chriftianity. That in- 
deed is the great Exception which the 
Church of Exglandmakes again{tthem. Ac- 
cordingly Peter begins his Pranks with ad- 
ding a Shoulderknot to his Coat, “‘ whereas his 
“ Father’s Will was very precife, and it was 
“ the main Precept in it with the greateft 
“ Penalties annexed, not to add to, or di- 
“ minifh from their Coats one Thread , 
“ without a pofitive Command in the 
“WILL.” (f) His Defcription of the (pp 63. 
Cloth of which the Coat was made, has 
a farther Meaning than, the Words may 
feemtoimport. “ The Coats their Father 
“ had left them were of very good Coe 

ct an 
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“ and befides fo neatly fown, you would 
“ fwear they wereall of a Piece, but atthe’ 
“ fame time very plain, with little or no 
“ Ornament.” (f.) This is the Diftin- 
euifhing Character of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion. Chriftrana Religio abfoluta & fimplex, 
was Ammianus Marcellinus’s Defcription of 
it, who was himfelf aHeathen. (¢) When 
the Papiffs cannot find any thing which 
they want in Scripture, they go to Oral Tra- 
dition : Thus Peter is introduced diflatisfi- 
ed with the tedious Way of looking for all 
the Lettérs of any Word which he had oc- 
cafion for in the Wi//, when neither the 
conftituent Syllables, nor rnuch lefs the 
whole Word were there iv Zerminis, and 
he expreffes himfelf thus; “ Brothers, if 
** you remember, we heard a Fellow. fay 
““ when we were Boys, that he heard my 
“ Father’s Man fay, that he heard my Fa- 
“ ther fay, that he would advife his Sons td 
“ get Gold-Lace on their Coats, as foon as 
“ ever they could procure Money to buy 
git Hone i) Which way of coming at any 
thing, that. was not exprefly in his Father's 
WILL, ftood him afterwards in great 
ftead: 

The next Subject of our Zale-teller’s Wit 
is the Gloffesand Interpretations of Scripture, 
very many abfurd ones of which kind are 
allow’d in the moft Authentic Books of the 
Church of Rome: The Sparks wanted Sul- 

ver 


va 
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ver Fringe to put-upon their Coats. Why, 

fays Peter, (feemingly perhaps to laugh at 

Dr. Bentley and his Criticifms); ‘“ Thave 

“ found ina certain Author, which {hall be 

“ namelefs, that the fame Word which in 

“the Will is called Fringe, does alfo fig- 
“nifie a Broom/tzck, and doubtlefs ought to 

“ have the fame Interpretation in this Para- 

“ graph.” (2) This affording great Diverfi- ()? 7°. 
on to one of the Brothers; ‘‘ You fpeak, 

“ fays Peter, very irreverently of a Myfe- 

“ yy, which doubtlefs was very ufeful and 

“ fignificant, but ought not to be overcuri- 

“ oufly pry’d into, or nicely reafon’d up- 
“on.” (k) The Author, one would thinks, (k) Ibid 
copies from Mr. Zoland, who always raifes 

a Laugh at the Word Myfery, the Word and 
Thing whereof he is known to believe 

to be no more than a Zale of aTub. 

Images in the Church of Rome give our 
Tale-ieller but too fair a Handle.’ “ The 
“ Brothers remembred but too well how 
“ their Father abhorred the Fafluon of Em- 
“ broidering their Clothes with Zudzan Fi- 
“ omres of Men, Women and Children; 
“ that he made feveral Paragraphs on pur- 
“ nofe, importing his utter Deteftation of 
‘it, and beftowing his Everlafting Curfe 
“ to his Sons, whenever they fhould wear 
“ it,” (2) The Allegory here is direct. (1) P. 7: 
The Papifts formerly forbad the People the 
ate of Scripture in a Vulgar Tongue ; Pe- 
5 : der 
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ter therefore locks up his Father's Will iv a 
Strong Box brought out of Greece or Italy: 
Thofe Countries are named, bécaufe the 
New Teftament is written in Greek ; and the 
Vulgar Latin, which is thé Authentic Editi- 
on ofthe Biblein the Church of Rome, is in 
the Language of Old Ztaly. (m) The 
Popes in their Decretals and Bulls have given 
their San@tion to very many gainful Do- 
ctrines which are now receiv’d in the 
Church of Rome, that are not mentioned in 
Scripture, and are unknown to the Primi- 
tive Church. Peter accordingly pronounces 
ex Cathedra, that Points tagged with Stlver 
were abfolutely Fure Paterno, and fo they 
wore them in great numbers. (2) TheBi- 
fhops of Rome enjoy’d their Privileges in 
Rome at firft by the Favour of Emperors, 
whom at laft they fhut out of their own 
Capital City, and then forged a Donation 
from Conffantine the Great, the better to 
juftifie what they did. In imitation of this, 
Peter, “ having run fomething behindhand 
“* with the World, obtained leave of a cer- 
“* tain Lord to receive him into his Houle, 
* and to teach his Children. A while after 
“ the Lord died, and he by long Practifs 
“ upon his Father’s Will, found the way of 
* contriving a Deed of Conveyance of that 
* Houfe to himfelf and his Heirs: Upon 
“ which he took poffeffion, turned the 
“ Young Squires out, and receiv’d his Bro- 

“ thers 
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“ thers in their ftead.” (0) Pennanceand (0) P 73. 
Abfolution are plaid upon under the Noti- 
on of a Sovereign Remedy for the Worms, 
efpecially in the Spleen, which by obfer- 
ving of Peter's Prefcriptions, would 
void infenfibly by Perfpiration afcending (p) P. 94 
through the Brain. (p) By his Whifper- 
ing Office for the Relief of Eves-droppers, 
Phyficians, Bawds and Privy-Couneellors, 
he ridicules Auricular Confefion, and the 
Prieft who takes it is defcribed by the Afs’s 
Head. (g) Holy-Water he calls an Uni- (7)? 95. 
verfal Pickle, to preferve Hloufes, Gardens, 
Towns, Men, Women, Children and Cattle, 
wherein he could preferve them as found as In- 
fects i# Amber ; (r}) and becaufe Holy-Wa- (+). 96, 
ter differs only in Confecration from Com- 97- 
mon Water, therefore our Tale-teller tells 
us that his Pickle by the Powder of Pimper- 
limpimp receives new Virtues , though it 
differs not in Sight nor Smell from the 
Common Pickle which preferves Beef, and 
Butter, nor Herrings. (s) The Papal Bulls (:) P 97 
are ridiculed by Name, fo there we are at 
no lofs for our Tale-teer’s Meaning. (¢) «)p 97.. 
Abfolution in Articulo Mortis, and the Taxa 100. 
Camerae Apoftolicae are jefted upon in Em- 
peror Peter’s Letter. (u)) The Pope’s Wni- (4) P sor. 
verfal Monarchy, and his Triple Crown, and. 
Keys and Fifbers Ring have their turns of 
being laughed at ; () nor does his Arro- (»)P 193 
gant way of requiring Men to kifs his Slip- 

| per, 
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(s)Ibid. per, efcape Reflexion (x). The Celibacy of 
the Romifh Clergy is {truck at in Peter's turn- 
ing his own and Brothers Wives out of 
(y)P.104. Doors. (y) But nothing makes him fo 
Ge tos merry as Tranfubftantiation (z): Peter turns 
' his Bread into Mutton, and according to 
the Popifh Dodatrine of Concomitance, his 
Wine too, which in his way he calls paum- 
ing his damned Crufts upon the Brothers for 
()P.130, Matton (a). The ridiculous multiplying 
of the Vergie Marys Milk among the Pa- 
pifts, he banters under the Allegory of a 
Cow which gave as much Milk at a Meal, 
(+) P.108. as would fill Three thoufand Churches : (4) 
and the Wood of the Crofs on which our 
Saviour fuffered, 1s prophanely likened to 
an “ Old Sign-poft that belonged to his 
* Father, with Nails and Timber enough 
“-ypon it to build Sixteen large Men of 
()P.1e9,. War”: (¢) And when one talked to 
Peter of Chznefe Waggons which were made 
fo light as to fail over Mountains, he {wears 
and curfes feur times in Eleven Lines, that 
the Chapell of Loretto had travelled Two 
Thoufand German Leagues, though built 
with Lime and Stone, over Sea and Land 

fdyIbid. (dd). 
But I expect, Sir, that you fhould tell 
me, that the 7a/e-teller fals here only upon 
the Ridiculous Inventions of Popery ; that 


the Church of Rome intended by thefe things 
to 
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to gull ‘filly Superftitious People ; and’ to 
rook them of their Money ; that the World 
had been but tod long in Slavery; that our 
Anceftors glorioufly redeemed us from that 
Yoak ; that the Church of Romé therefore 
ought to be expofed, and that he defetves 
well of Mankind’ that does expofe it: 

Allthis, Sir, Town to be true: but then 
I would not fo fhoot at an Eriemy, as-to 
hurt my felf at the fame time. TheFoun- 
dation of the Doctrines of the Chureh of 
England is right, arid came from God: Up- 
on this the Popes, and Councils called and: 
confirmed by them, have built, as St. Paul 
fpeaks, Hay and. Stubble , pertihable «and 
flight Materials, which when they are once 
confumrd, that the Foundation may appear; 
then we fhall fee what is faulty, and what: 
isnot. But our Yale-teller firikes at the 
very Root. "77s all with him a Farce, and 
alla Ladle, as a very facetious Poet faysup- : 
on another occafion. The Father, and the 
WIL L, and his SonMarten, aye part of the 
Tale, as well as Peter and fack, and are all 
wher’d in with the Common Old Wives 
Introduction, Once upon a Time (e). And ©? 54 
the main Body of the Will we are told con- 
fifled in certain admirable Rules about the (P11, 
wearing of their Coats (f). So that let Pe- 
ter be mad oneway, and fack another, and 
let Martin be fober, and fpend his Time 
with Patience and Phlegm in picking the 

m Em? 
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Embroidery offhis Coat never fo carefully, 
“ firmly refolving to-alter whatever. wasal- 
“* ready amifs, and;reduce all their future 
“ Meafures to the {tricteft Obedience pre- 

() Ibid.“ {cribed therein” (g); Yet ftill this is 
all part of a Tule of a Tub, it does. but en- 
hance the Ze//er’s Guilt, and fhews at the 
bottom his contemptible Opinion of-every 
Thing which is called Chriftianity. 

-For pray, Sir, take notice that it is not 
faying he perfonatesnone but Papifts or 
Fanatics, that will excufe him; for in, other 
Places, where he {peaks in his own Perfon, 
and ‘imitates none but himfelf, he difeovers 
an equal mixture. of Lewdnefs andTrreligi- 
on. Wouldany Chrifitan compare a Moun- 
tebank's-Stage, a Pulpit, and a Ladder toge- 
ther? A: Mountebank is- a profefs’d Cheat, 
who turns it off when he is prefs’d, with 
the Common Jeft, Men muff live; and with 
this Man the Preacher of the Word of God 
is compared, and the Pulpit in which he 
preaches, is called az Edifice (or Caftle) in 

(4)P 34. the Air : (bh) This is not faid by Peter, or 
Fack, but by the Author himfelf, who af- 
ter he’ has gravely told us, that he has had 
Poxes ill cured by trufting to Bawds and 
Surgeons, reflects with “ un{peakable Com- 
“ fort, upon his having paft a long Life 
“ with a Confctence void of Offence towards 

PB. 51. * God and towards Man” (i). 


~ 
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- In his own Perfon, the Author fpeaks in 
one of his Digreflions of “ Books. being not 
“bound.to Everlafting Chains of Darknefs 
“in. a-Library ; but that when theFulnefs 
“ of Time fhould come, they fhould hap-. 
“ pily undergo the Tryal of Purgatory, in 
“ order to afcend the Sky.” (&) In. ano-#hh) P.r44. 
ther Digreffion our Author defcribes one of 
his Madmen in Bedlam:, who was diftem- 
per'd by the Loofe Behaviour of his Wife, 
to be like Mofes: Ecce Cornuta erat ejus Fa- 
cies ;(Z) which is the rendring of the Vul- (y p rag, 
gar Latin of that which in the Exglifh Bible- 
is Called the fhining of his Face when he ES 
came down from the Mount. (m) Our Au- GA se 
thor himfelf afferts, that the “ Fumes ifft-, 29, 30,35. 
“ing froma Jakes, will furnith as comely 
“and ufeful a Vapor, as Incenfe from an 
“ Altar.” (2). And ’tis our Author in his () P-160 
own Capacity, who among many other 
Ludicrous Similes upon thofe that gettheir 
Learning out of Jvdices, which are com- 
monly at the End of aBook, fays, “ ‘Thus 
“Human Life is beft underftood by the 
“ Wife-man’s Rule of regarding the End.” 
(0) Tis in the Fragment,which has nothing 
to do with the Zale, that Sir Alumphrey Ed- 
win is made to apply the Words of the Pfal- 
mift, ThyWordis a Lanthorn to my Feet, and 
a Light to myPaths, to a Whimfical Dark 
Lanthorn of our Authors own contrivance ; 
wherein he poorly alludes to Hud:bras’s 
Mm 2 Dark- 
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Dark-Lanthorn of the Spirit, which none fee 

()P3°7 fy But thofe that bear it. (p) His whole 
VIII Section concerning the Aeoliffs, in 

which he banters Infpiration, is fuch a Mix- 

ture of Impiety and Immodefty, that I 

fhould have as little regard to you, Sir, as 

this Author has had to the Public, if I 
ghould barely repeat after him what 1s there. 

And it is fomewhat furprizing that the Ci- 

tation out of Jrenaeus, in the Title-Page, - 

which feems tobe all Gzéserz/h, fhould be a 

Form of Initiation ufed anciently by the 

fq) The MarcoftanHeretics (7). So great a delight 
Words of has this UnhappyWriter, to play with what 
cacap: fome part or other of Mankind have al- 


tm, as Ways efteemed as Sacred ! 

thefe He- 

retics called it, are Bafima eaca bafa ea naa irraurifta, diarbada cazo- 
taba fobor camelanthi. So xt is in the Old Editions of trenaexs, from 
one of which it is here tranfcribed. Jrenaexs thus interprets them, 
Hoc quod £ Super omnem vrrtutem Patru invoco, quod vocatur Lumen © 
Spiritus © Vita, quoniam in corpore regnafti i e€ Icall uponthss, which 
25 above all the Power of the Father, which 1s called Light, and Spirtt, and 
Life, becanfe thou haft reigned in the Body The Greek Words which 
were faulty at firft, made the Latim ones yet more fo ; st is probable 
that Irenaeus might not underftand them-right at firft - They are S}- 
vac, and inthe very Learned Mr Grabe’s Edition of Irenaeus, they 
are very ingenioufly reftored-:out of Facobus Rhenferdius’s Differtation, 
spon the Redemption of the Marcofians and Heracleonites. 


And therefore when he falls upon fack, 
hedeals as freely with him, and wounds 
Chriflianity through his Sides as much as 
he had done before through Perer’s. The 
Proteftant Diffenters ufe Screpture-Phrafes 
their Serious Difcourfes and Compofures 


more 
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more than the Church of Exgland-men. Ac- 
cordingly Fack is introduced, making “his 
“ Common Talk and Converfation to run 
“ wholly in the Phrafe of hisWILL, and 
“ circum{cribing the utmoft of his Elo- 
“* quence within that compafs, not daring 
* to let flip a Syllable without Authority 
“ from thence.” (r) And becaufe he could “F497: 
not of a firdden recollect an AuthenticP hrafe, 
for the Neceffities of Nature, he would ufe 
no other : (s) Can any thing be prophaner 
than this ? Things compared, always fhew (,) p.ro8, 
the Efteem or Scorn of the Comparer. To 
ridicule Praedeftination, Fack walks blind- 
fold through the Streets ; the Body of our 
Diffenters having till of late been Ca/- 
viniftsin the Queitions concerning the Five 
Points. ‘‘ Je was ordained, faid he, fome 
“ few days Jefore the Creation (7.e. imme- 
“ diately by God himfelf) that my Nofe 
“ and this very Poft fhould havea Rencoun- 
“ter; and therefore Providence thought fit 
“to fend us both into the World in the 
“ fame Age, and to make us Country-men 
“ and Fellow Citizens.” (¢) This 1s adi- (+) P 199, 
rect Prophanation of the Majefty of God. 
“ Fack would run Dog-mad at the Noife of . 
“Mutfic, efpecially a Pa of Bagpipes.” («) Re 
This 1s to expofe our Diflenters Averfion to 
TInftrumental Mufic in Churches. The 
Agreement of our Diffenters and the Pa- 
nis, in that which Buhop Szz/lngfleet cal- 

Mm 3 led 
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led the Fanaticifm of the Church of Rome, is 
ludicroufly defcribed for feveral Pages to- 
gether, by fack’s likenefs to Peter, and their 
being often miftaken for each other, and 
their frequent meeting when they leaft in- 
tended it: (w) In this, fingly taken, there 
might poffibly be little harm, if one did 
not fee from what Principle the whole pro- 
ceeded. 

This’tis which makes the difference be- 
tween the fharp and virulent Books written 
in this Age againft any Set of Chriftians, 
and thofe which were written about the be- 
ginning of the Reformation between the {e- 
veral contending Parties then in Exrope. For 
tho’ the Rage and Spight with which Men 
treated one another was as keen and as 
picquant then asit is now, yet the Inclina- 
tion of Mankind was not then irreligious, 
and fo their Writings had little other effec 
but to encreafe Mens Hatred againft any 
one particular Sea@, whilft Chriftianity, as 
fuch, was not hereby at all undermined. 
But now the Common Enemy appears bare- 
faced,and ftrikes in with fome one or other 
Se& of Chriftians, towound the wv hole by 
that means. And this is the Cafe of this 
Book, which is one of the Prophaneft Ban- 
ters upon the Religion of Fefus Chri, as 
fuch, that ever yet appeared. In the Tale, 
in the Digreffions, in the Fragment, the fame 
Spirit runs through, but rather moft in the 

| Fragment, 
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Fragment, in which all extraordinary Infpi- 
rations are the Subjects of his Scorn and 
Mockery, whilft the Protéftant Diffenters 
are, to outward appearance, the mot di- 
rectly levelled at. The Bookfeller indeed 
in his Advertifement prefixed to the Frag- 
ment, pretends to be wholly ignorant of the 
Author, and he fays, he cannot conjecture whe- 
ther it be the fame with that of the two fore- 
going Preces, the Origznal having been fent 
him ata different Time, and in a different 
Hand. It may be fo; but the Stile, and 
Turn, and Spirit of this Fragment, and of 
the Zale being the fame, no body, Ibelieve, 
has doubted of their being written by the 
fame Author : If the Authors are different, 
fo much the worfe, becaufe it fhews there 
are more Men in the World acted by the 
fame Spirit. But be the Author one or 
more, the Mask is more plainly taken 
of in the Fragment. The Writer ufes the 
Allegory of an. A/s’s bearing his Rider up to 
Heaven: (x) And prefently after he owns 
his Afs to be allegorical, and fays, “ That 
“if we pleafe, inflead cf the Term A/s, we 
“may make ufe of Gifted or Enlightned 
“ Preacher, and the Word Rider we may 
“ exchange for that of Fanatic Auditory, or 
‘any other Denomination of the like Im- 
“port :” (y) And now having fetled this 
Weighty Point, (as he contemptuoutly calls 
it) he enquires by what Methods thts Teacher 
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arrives at his Gifts,, or Spirit, or Light (z), 
Enthufiafm with him is an Univerfal Decep- 
tion which has run through all Sciences in 
all Kingdoms, and every thing has fome 
Fanatic Branch annexed to it ; (a) among 
which he reckons the Summum Bonum, or an 
Enquiry after Happinefs. The Defcent of the 
Hi. Ghoft after our Bleffed Saviour’s Afcen- 
fion inthe Shape of Cloven Tongues, at the 
Firft Pentecoft, in the Second of the Ads, is 
one of the Subjects of his Mirth : And be- 
caufe in our Diffenting Congregations, the 
Auditory ufed formerly with great Indecen- 
¢y to keep on their Hats in Sermon Time, 
therefore, fays he, “ They will needs have 
“it as aPoint clearly gained, that the Clo- 
“¢ ven Tongues never fat upon the Apoftles 
“FHeads,while theirHats were on;” (4 )ufing 
that Ridiculous Argument to prove that the 
Diflenting Minifters are not divinely infpi- 
red. And he does not mince the Matter 
when he fays, “ That he is refolved imme- 
* diately to weed this Error out of Man- 
“ kind, by making it clear, that this: My- 
** ftery of venting Spiritual Gifts 1s nothing 
but a Trade acquired by as much Inftra- 
“* ction, and mafter’d by equal Practice and 
“* Application as others are.” (¢) Cam any 
“ thing be more blafphemous than his Game 
“at Leap-Frog between the Flefh and Sprit 
(d) This affects the Dodtrine of St. Paul, 
(e) and not the Private Interpretations of 

a ~ this 
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this or that Particular Sect ; and this too 

is defcribed in the Language of the Stews, 

which with now and then a Scripture-Ex- 
preffion, compofe this Writer’s Stile. Thus 

when the Swuffling of Men who have loft 

their Nofes byLewd Courfes, is {aid to have 

given rife to that Tone which our Diffen- 

ters did too much affect formerly, He fub- 

joins, “ That when our Earthly Taberna- 

“ cles are difordered and defolate, fhaken 

“and out of Repair, the Sp7:it delights to 

“ dwell withinthem, as Houfes are {aid to 

“be haunted, when they are forfaken and 
“gone to decay.(f)” And in his Account of ? P.313- 
Fanaticifm, he tells us, That the Thor in the ae: 
Fle(b, ferves for a Spur to the Spirit. (¢) Is Be 
not this to ridicule St. Paul's own Deicr 

tion of his own Temptation ; in which the 
Apoftle manifefily alludes to a Paflage in 


the Prophet Ezekiel (b)? (4) 2 Cor. 
What would Men fay in anyCountry in “7. 


the World but this, to fee their Religion fo xxv. 
vilely treated from the Prefs > I remember 2+. 
to have feen a French Tranflation of the 
Learned Dr. Prideaux (the prefent Worthy 
Dean of Norwich’s) Life of Mahomet, printed 
in France, I think at Parzs, in the Adver- 
_tifement before which, the Tranflator tells 
the Public , That he did not tranflate the 
Letter to theDezfts, thereto annexed in Exg- 
lifb, becaufe, fays he, our Government fut- 
fers no fuch People, and there is no need of 
Anti- 
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Antidotes where there is no Poifon. Be this 
true or falfe in France, it matters not to 
our prefent Purpofe; but it fhews that no 
Man dares publickly play with Religion in 
that Country. How much do the Mahome- 
zans reverence the Alcoran > Dares any Man 
among them openly defpife their Prophet , 
or ridicule the Words of his Law? How 
ftriétly do the Banians, and the other Sects 
of the Gentile Eaft-Indians worship their Pa- 
gods, and refpect their Temples? This Sir, 
you well know, is not Superftition nor Bi- 
sottry. It is of the Effence of Religion,that 
the utmoft Regard fhould be paid to the 
Name and Words of God, both which upon 
the flighteft, andthe moft ridiculous Occa- 
fions, are play’d upon by Common Oaths, 
and Idle Allufions to Scripture Expreffions 
in this whole Book. Ido not carry my 
Charge too far. 

For admitting that this Writer intended 
to make himfelt and his Readers Sport, by 
exercifing his Wit and Mirth upon a Cou- 
ple of Pedants,as he efteems Dr. Bentley and 
my felf; yet fince the Zale may thus be ex- 
plain’d, and fince to your knowledge and 
mine, Sir, it has been thus interpreted by 
Unconcerned Readers, the Mifchief which 
it does is equally great to Mankind. Be- 
fides, even that Excufe will not ferve in the 
Fragment, which is levelled at no particular 
Man that I can find whatfoever. asta 

ate 
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late of Chrif?-Church was fo {enfible of this, 
that when by reafon of the Perfonalities (as 
the French call them) in the Book, it was 
laid at his Door, he took care immediately 
to print fuch Remarks upon it, as effectually 
cleared him from the Imputation of having 
writ it: He therein did like a Chriftian ; 
and he that is one, would be very uneafie 
under the Character of being none. And 
this is what Mr. Swafz is yet under greater 
Obligations to do, becaufe of his Profeffi-. 
on. The World befides will think it odd, 
that a Man fhould in a Dedication play up- 
on that Great Man, to whom he is more 
obliged than to any other Man now living; 
for it was at Sir Wzllzam Temple's Requett, 
that my Lord Sommers , then Lord-Keeper 
of the Great-Seal of Exgland,gave Mr. Swift 
avery good Benefice in one of the moft De- 
licious Parts of one of the Pleafanteft 
Counties of England. It is publicly re- 
ported that he wrote this Book : It isa Sto- 
ry, which you know, Sir, [neither made, 
nor fpread; for it has been long as publicas 
it can well be. TheInjury done to Relzgzon, 
that any of itsMinifters fhould lie under the 
Imputation of writing fuch a Burlefque upon 
it, will be irreparable, if the Perfon fo 
charged does not do z# and himfelf Juftice. 
I fay Himfelf, for zn my own Confczence I ac- 
quit him from compofing it. The Author, 
I believe, is dead, and 1t 1s probable that it 

was 
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(2) P. 67. 


(£) P. 37. 
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was writ in the Year 1697, ‘ when it is faid 
to have been written. 

Before I leave this Author, be he who he 
will, I fhall obferve, Sir, that his Wit is xot 
bis own, in many places. The AZors inhis 
Farce, Peter, Martin, and Fack, are byName 
borrowed from a Letter written by the late 
Witty D.of Buckzngham,concerning Mr.Ciif- 
ford’s Human Reafon: (z) And Peter’s Ban- 
ter upon Tranfubftantiation , is taken from 
the fame D. of Buckingham’s Conference with 
an IrifpPrieft, (k) only here.Bread is changed 
into Mutton and Wie, that the Banter might 
be the more crude; there a Cork is turned 
into a Florfe. But the Woxdriegs on the one 
fide,and the Affeverations on the other, are 
otherwife exactly dlike. And I have been 
affured that the Batte/ ix St. James’s Libra- 
ry is Mutatis Mutandis taken out of a French 


_ Book, entituled, Combat des Livres, if Tmif- 
. remember not. 


And now, Sir, I heartily ask your Par- 
don for troubling you with fo longa Letter. 
You know the true Reafons and Induce- 
ments of my Writing the Reflexious at firtt; 
T cannot think it needed anyApology then, 
and fo I do not write this Letter as an A- 
pology now. I wrote then of the Writings 
of one Gentleman at the Command of ano- 
ther, who ts an exact Judge of Decency 
and Good Manners. { would fay a great 
deal more, but that I write to, as well as 
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of your felf. But I fhould have been inex- 
cufable, if, when you faw and gave your 
felf the Trouble of reading the Reflections 
before they went to the Prefs, I fhould not 
have compofed them fo, as that you fhould 
not have needed to difown them afterwards. , 
Your Friertdfhip, in truth, has been for 
many Years {fo generous towards me, and 
fo difinterefted, that I have often found 
you could as willingly have made Excufes 
for my Failings, as have commended my 
good Management. But as the Office of art 
Excufer is what for ones Frierid’s fake, as 
well as ones own, 2 Man is not too ffe- 
quently to put his Frierid upon, fo the prin- 
cipal Defign of my Writing this long Nar- 
rative, was to fatisfie you, Sir, who are fo 
very much concerned, that all the Objecti- 
ons hitherto made againft the Reflexions, 
will eafily admit of a dire& and full Anfwer. 
I have nothing more to fay, but that it is 
neceflary for your fake, that Tfhould inform 
the Public, that the Faults in this Letter are 
all my own, and that I will not defire you 
to ftand by me upon the account of any 
Miftakes of which I may have been guilty. 


dain Px | 
Slee Renisnt 
se : i Tour moft Obliged and 


Faithful Servant, 
W. Wotton, 
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_ Western literary study flows out of « “te 
works by Alexander Pope, Danier ver, f 2 
Fielding, Frances Burney, Denis Diderot, Johann ~~~ ~~~» 


Gottfried Herder, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, and 
others. Experience the birth of the modern novel, or 
compare the development of language using 
dictionaries and grammar discourses. 
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